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JOURNAL KEPT DURING A JOURNEY ACROSS THE 
MALAY PENINSULA. 


Friday, 10/A April, 1883.—Left Taipeng for Port Weld 
by train at 10.15 r.M., accompanied by Major Walkbb, Cap¬ 
tain Gilks, and Mr. ^JI8TER, and arrired at Port M eld *1“*' 
a 23 minutes’ run. Shipped on board tlio Alert, lent by the 
Ucsident XJouncillor of Penane, and started for Panjtkor at 
11.15 r.M. The launch Constance had been sent on to Bern^ 
the previous day with a guard, and the Kinla being disabled, 
it would have been impossible to start without the Alert. ■ •• 
Saturday, 11/A Jpn/.—Arrived at Pangkor 6 a.m. 

Mr. Dkw, the Acting Superintendent, came on board. 

ashore with Major Wal*f.b and Mr. Listbk, and inspcctrfthe 
buildings. M’e loft Pangkor at 2 r.M., and anchored inside 

the Bemum River at 6.30 r.M. . 

Sunday, 12/A April .—Under weigh at 4 a.m., and ^ched 
Saba at 6.30 a.m. Mr. Joxrs and Rajas I.xdct Md Bioiw. 
came on board. Mr. Jones told us Mr. Hewctt had 
to Ttlok Mahang with the Constance and boats. Inspe^ 
the Police Station. I cannot understand the Iwldncss of 12 

Chinese robbers in attacking the station and village. ere 
must have been at least thirty people actually on the spot m 
the shops between the farm and the station. V> ent down to 
Raja Indut’s hoiwe with him. The cholera is dwr^g. 
Two people died yesterday, and there have liera 1 
since ^c outbreak of the disease. Left Saba at 
steamed up river to TMok Mabang. Here we ™ct Mr. II»^K« 
with the Constance at 3 r.M., and after ^o hours 
steaming arrived at Changkat Bertam, where we camped 
the night, sleeping in the boats. *r,wM-r 

Mtmday, 13/A April.—At daylight 
returned down river in the Constance, Md we, 
our baggage into cloven riVer-boats tbe prenoui evening, 
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began rowing up-stream. Breakfasted on the river bank at 
noon, and getting into the great Bemam swamp camped for 
the night at Dah& Ral the entrance to the final cutting. The 
banks were so low and wet we did not land, and the dew was 
excessive. This is where the fever was so bod when Mr. J. B. 
M. Lzeoi was catting the canals. One of the boatmen sick. 

Tuesday, 14/A April .—Started at daylight, having poled 
from midday yesterday. Stopped for breakfast at 12.30 p.m. The 
river here is most lovely, but the district is quite uninhabitol and 
uncleared. The upper reaches of the Bcrnam are wonderful 
in the beanty and variety of water and foliage. It turns out 
that onr sick boatman has cholera. I gave him some cholera 
medicine, but he was so frightened that it hod no effect; we 
did what we could for him, and at his request sent him back in 
a boat. At 2 p.m. continued our journey and reached Ku&Ia 
Slim at 6 p.m., where we found Mr. *Bim.ER (the Acting 
Magistrate) with 39 Sakeis and 80 Malaya to carry our bag¬ 
gage. The Bemam river, by the construction of seven miles 
of canal, could be shortened by about 57 miles of its present 
length, bat those canals must be both deep and wide if tbev 
are to be useful at all times of the year and at ill stages of 
the tide, and the question is whether the expenditure neces- 
sary for such a work is at present justifiable. The influence 
of the tide u felt for 80 miles from the mouth of the river 

KuAU SUm is 120 miles from the mouth of the Bemam river 
by the present channel. 

BWaesrfuy 15/A dpri/.—At 7 a.m., TT Fahrenheit, the 
aneroid shewed Ku&ln Slim to be 120 feet above sea level. 

Having loaded the coolies, left KuMa Slim at 7J20 am and 

“°’»tcop 

^ ^ three miles having been made), we reach- 

V A?”®/* lJ«tance 14 miles from 

Ku&la Shm, and 134 from Ku.\la Bemam. 

We found Mr. Hiu, and Mr. Woodoate at KuAla O^litinir 
waiting to go over the trace of the trank-road with Mr 
Jones. 

conversation with Haji Mcstapha 
Pinghfilu of Ulu Bemam, Saiyid A bceakab, and Wan Lbxooa 
^Pahang. They told me they had heard that no rafts had vet 
been prepared at Buntu to take me down the Pahang River 
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and that I ahould only hare to wait there: so I wrote letters 
to screral Pahang Cbieta— ^Toh Bakab of Banta, Ton Kata of 
Pfnjum, and others—asking them to assist me with rafts, men 
and boats, and I gave these letters to Maxtri Mcoa and Chb 
Wanda to take over the next morning, having determined to 
wait a day at Ku&Ia GilSting. The aneroid at 4.15 r.M., Ther¬ 
mometer 88 “ F., shewed a height of 206 feet above the sea. 

Thuruday, 16/A April. —Meanrs. Jones, Hill and Wood- 
OATE went off early towards Trolah to return by Pandraa and 
examine two alternative traces fur the main-road through 
Perak. They returned in the afternoon, and we determined 
that the trace already made crossing the Slim just below Kukla 
Gellting would be the best to adopt and the shortest. We 
spent our day in sketching and unpacking onr stores from 
their boxes, as it was necessary to put them up in more man¬ 
ageable bundles in view of the difficult ground we had to 
travel over. 

Friday, 17/A April. —About thirty of our Malay coolies 
deserted before daylight, and this gave us a great deal of 
trouble, as we had not men enough to carry our baggage. By 
giving the Sikhs their kits to carry, we managed to get away 
at 8.15 A.ii., with sixty-nine Malays and thirty-six Sakeis. 
HtrrLEK had fever and could not move. Hill, Jones and 
WooDOATK went back to the Ulu Bernam, and Giles, Lister 
and I set our faces duo North for Ulu Slim. After four miles 
of an intensely hot and trying walk through kampongM and 
padi-hehls, we reached Kutl^a Brtsch, the junction of the Slim 
and Briseh Rivers, and here we left the Slim, still flowing 
North and South, while wc turned sharp to the East, following 
tho course of the lirtsoh. Three and a half miles of very stiff 
walking, first through burnt secondary growth and then up a 
steep ascent, brought us to a bathing place on the bank of the 
Briseh, 1,2-M feet above the sea, thermometer 85“, where at 
11.45 wo halted for breakfast. 

After a stay of two hours and a short further climb, wc came 
to a curii)us overhanging rock called Sipor Butu (the stone 
lean-to) above the right bank of the Briseh River. Here we 
determined to camp for the night, as our coolies sxid they 
could go no further. At a very low estimate, we maile 
miles to-day from KuAla Omitting in a North-East and easterly 
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dinction. The journey was infinitely more trying than the 
14 miles to Kn&la Gellting. < >ar camp was a striking sight 
with its fires lighting up the various groups of Sakeis, Indians, 
Malays and Chinese under the huge overhanjpng granite rock 
surrounded by the impenetrable gloom of virgin forest, with 
the faint roar of the Brisch River rushing over its rocky bed 
fifty feet below. 

tiaturdat/, 18/A April . — Ijcffc Sftpor Batu at 6.40 a.m., and 
going still easterly, with the Briseh down in a gorge on our 
right, we continue*! the ascent till we crossed a considerable 
tributary of the Brisch named JslAtong LAper, height 1,646 
feet obove the sea. Immediately afterwards we ascended a 
very steep hill, then followed a ridge and with longish ascents 
and short descents crossed in succession the following streams:— 

7.30 A.M. S. Sapor Ibu, 1,826 feet, 

7.40 A.M. S. SApor An^, 1,886 feet, 

S. SApor Manah, 

8 . A.M. S. S&por Kayu Ara, 2,281 feet, 

the thermometer reading 77* F. Fifteen minutes’ walk 
brought ns to SApor Buluh at 8.30 a.m., height 2,550 feet 
above the sea, four miles from camp and eleven and-a-half miles 
from KttAla GMiting. Temperature 75® F. Here a hut had 
been built for as, but after a halt of 25 minutes to let the 
baggage c«-me up, we pushctl on again almost due Bust up a 
steep ridge, and, passing Batu Hidang at D.IO a.m., clcvaiiuii 
3,000 feel above sea, we reached Batu G&jah at 9.22 ; height 
3,100 fet't; and the boundary between Perak and i’ahang at 
9.30 A.M. The aneroid shewed that the gap was 2,854 feet 
above Kuula Gritting and 3,150 feet above the sea. 

In a very tiny rill running West we trared the source of the 
Brtseh, and only a few feet on the other side wus the first sign 
of a stream which, with eight others mntiiug between u sne- 
coMion of buttresses jutting out fn.m the main range, form.s, 
a little loner down, the 8ungei Sainhllnn—the must northerly of 
the three 8treiim.s which, unitwi, arc called the Lipis; the Lipis in 
its turn joining the J^lci wUh a more uortherlv suune, and, 
together, becoming the Pahang River. Looking into Pahang 
as one stands on the gap, a lofty mountain of some 5,0(X) fee” 
rises on the right, this is Chunggang, while to the loft towers 
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a biglier mountain named KAbut. These are on the 
bone of the Peninsula, which here runs very nearly due North 
and South, while on cither side jut out spure more or less « 
right angles to the main range—eastward into Palwng and 
Wfstward into PAmk. These spurs extend, as a rule, for about 
six miles on each side of the backbone. ... u 

Without halting at the summit, we immediately began the 
descent into Pahang, and, just as we had ascended a lo“o» 
row, gradually rising ridge called Gdnong T^lAga with the 
Brisch River Howiug down its southern base, so we descended 
the longest of many easterly-running ridg.w, the Suugei .Sam- 
btlan flowing We^t with a slight trend to the North 
southern base, but the descent into Pahang^ was decidedly 
stet'per than that into Pf-rak, and after 30 minutes walk we 
crossed one of the nine streams that form the hambilan, and 
found we had come down 660 feet. 

The soil ou both sides was only moderate, studded all over 
with the most gigantic granite boulders I have ever seen in 

the Pcninsnla. . # n r 

On the Pfrak side, I noticed many dry watcrcour^ full ot 
largo granite blocks. In those the water may be subterrane¬ 
ous, as it is on the slopes of Ointing Bidei iu Smingor, but 
more probably the long drought arcounU for the absence <>1 
water. On the whole, 1 have never seen a range better watered 
ihiin this one, and it is only surprising that the Slim is n«H a 
larger river. At miles from the boundary and a height ol 
2 ,l(i0 feet above the f ea, wc breakfastcil hy the bank of the 
Sonibtlan, road and river bearing 7° North of hast. 

At 12.37 p.M. we resumed our j-.urncy, and at 1.30 p.v. 
rcachctl a sjiot on the river c-.dlcd Sangka Dun, »hcrc two 
brani'hes of the river meet aguiu after diriding and forming a 
Inirc island. Height above sea 1,740 feet. Ihcrmometer 
82® F. At 1.35 p.M. t ressed the river again, but here it is 
named the Kinor, and has, the natives say, already rccciv^ the 
WDtfia of the two branches, viz., the true Lipis, whiin 
frem the western side of Gunong Tfmang Batnk (in whicu 
hill the Sungei Gi'llting takes its rise and flows westward), 
and the T^balak, rising from n mountain further South, in 
whkb the Bernam Biver U said to have iU sounw. The K^r 
is now a con.sidcrablc stream, and crossing it (1,564 feet a e 
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the sea) we immediately began the ascent of what louks like 
an isolated hill called B^rang. It is really, however, I 
should say, a long spur from the main range, over the end 
of which the water system passes, and which the Malay 
crosses lu a short cut rather than follow the winding course 
of the river. The ascent is steep but short and of no great 
height, the highest point we reached being 1,731 feet above 
the sea, and from here the saddle is so narrow that Chung- 
gang can be plainly seen to the South-West and K4but 
to the North->\ est. This saddle runs round in an E.-S.-East- 
erly direction, and the descent is very fatiguing. The spur 
seems to be only a few feet acroHs-the top, but unusuallv long, 
and j-ou descend by seven steps, each with a long gratlual rise, 
and then a very steep descent. The bottom of this spur we 
^bed at 3.8 r.M., height 680 feet above the sea, and cross- 
ing and recrossing the Kiver Buntu, which comes from the 
Aorth, we camped at the KuAla Bnutu, where it falls into the 
KJnor, and the combined rivers are here, for the first time, 
nam^ the I^pis. The spot where the Buntu joins the Ki5nor 
IS called KnAIa Buntu, and this spot wo reached at 3.41 r.u., 
eleven miles from the boundary and fifteen miles from our 
last camp nt SApor Batu. 

• 7 A.M. we left our camp, and walk¬ 

ing through buret secondary grow th along the bank.H of the 
l^ipis in a ^orth-ca.sterly direction reached PermiiUng Liiiggi 

^ sea and still 34 4 

fret above Kuftla Gfliting on the P^rak side of the range. 
Ku&la Buntu to PermAtang Idnggi three miles. Fonrtren 
miles from the latter place to the boundarv, and twentv-five 
and a half miles at least from KuAla (JiUtlng. Gowl Malav 
walkers can do the whole distance in a dav. 

Ton Bakar, the headman of this district, met me on the 
road, and took us to his house at PennAtang Linggi, where we 
were received with a salute from a few muskets. About a mile 
licfore reaching 1 VrmAtang Linggi, I n»tic.*d the stream wont 
over a bed rwk of slate, and all the g.dd w found further down 

prepared twenty-three small rafts 
a rapid 

to T T’ 

g. I found that Ton B ara a had never been in his 
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life to see the ^ja at the mouth of the river, and though he 
Bakar) is called the owner of Triksai^, one of the'^ 
richest gold districts in Pahang, it is said the &ja has latclj 
given the place to the Ton Gajah. Spent the day in writing 
«nd settling with our Malay and Sokei coolies, the latter 
returning highly delighted with their earnings. After dinner 
had a talk with Ton Bakar. lie and the people with him told 
me of all the taxes they are called upon to pay. Once a year 
^ the people are number^ and have to pay Sl-''l3 a head to the 
lam TQan ; this they call Jlasil banchi. Then tliere is the 
urah, a fom of squeeze still practised in Pahang ; some worth¬ 
less thing is sent from the Raja to a'subject, a price is named, 
and the subj^t is obliged to purchase at that price. Again 
when a District Chief goes annually to pay homage to the 
Raja, the Chief calls upon every man in his district to pay $1 
towards his expenses, and a similar contribution is demanded 
for the return jonniey. All gold must be sold to the Raja 
only, and it is said there is no standard of weight. It is said 
that most imports and exports are taxed, dcbt-shivcry prevails 
in parts, and the people arc liable to be called out for forced 
labour. The Dato' tells me that Mr. M*. Cameron came here 
and went on to Batu GcLjali, but ho is the only white man he 
ever saw. 

A carious thing yesterday was to hear the cry, twice 
repeated, of a wild Sakei as yet unfamiliar with Malays. The 
cry was exactly like that of a wild beast, and was probably a 
warning to the friends of the mau who uttered it; he could 
not have been far from us on the eastern slope of Bvrang. 
Some of our people caught with nets this afternoon two of the 
finest fresh water fish I ever tasted in the East— fkau klah — 
weighing about 6 lbs. each. 

Moiidaif, 20/A April. —After no little trouble arranging our 
baggage for the rafts (bamboo, four feet wide and about twenty- 
five feet long) we left PerraMang Linggi at 8 a.m. M'e h^ 
twenty-four rafts manned bv Ton Dakar’s adherents and 
^1?^^ of the men I hail brougfit over. The Dato', his son and 
■11 his people accompanied us, and the start was a most pictur¬ 
esque scene. Each raft had a poler at the stem and another at 
the stem, some baggage and one or two passengers on a raised 
central platform. The rafts at once began the descent of a 
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saccesaion of rapids with iuler^eniug stretches of smemth and 
broken water, the stream running through a gorge with steep 
hills always on the northern side and sometimes on both, 
magnificently wooded down to the water’s edge, the remark¬ 
able Gopis tree being a special feature. The bed of the stream 
appeared to be sometimes of slate and sometimes of sandstone, 
the banks usually of the latter and a good soil. No ri^r 
scenery in the Peninsula have I ever seen to compare with 
this in beauty, added to which the norelty of shooting a long 
succession of fairly steep rapids made the journey most en¬ 
joyable. 

At 9.15 A.M. wc had to unload the rafts in order to shoot 
a considerable rapid called Jemm ^It^ng&lor. This was nego¬ 
tiated without accident, and passing a very curiou-s fishing 
weir in the form of the letter W» constructed by Sakeis, wc 
stopped for breakfast at 10.30 a.m., having descended sixtr 
feet in a distance of about three and a half miles. We left 
again at 2 p.m., passed the mouths of several small tributaries, 
and reaching a long straggling kampong called Ulu Sungei at 
2.45 P.M., we tied up for the night at its lowest cud named 
Silribu, time 3.15 p.m., total distance, say, ten and a half 
miles, l^nfortunately the man currying the aneroid fell over¬ 
board from my raft and the iustrument wa.s damaged. e 
had to unload every* raft and lift them oue after another over 
an immense fallen tree, manv similar obstructions being passed 
by lying down as the raft glided under one end. Altogether, 
without stoppages, we were five hours travelling and ten and a 
half miles is perhaps a low estimate of the distance, but it 
was cart'fully calculated, the compass directions being at the 
same time noted and shewing that the river winds consider¬ 
ably, the general direction being from N.E. to S.E. 

At S^ribu I found the Panglfma Muda awaiting me, and a 
hut prepared for our reception by the influence of Ton 11ar.vb. 
The people Rre all very mlite and friendly, but their minds 
are unsettled, owing to the late attempt of the Raja Muda 
Mansur to enter the country, and they don’t know whether 
my sYmpalhica are with him or with the Yam Tfian. We made 
a number of sketches during the da^. 

Tvrtdag, 21sf April .—At midnight last night we had a 
thunderstorm followed by a heavy storm of rain, the first for 
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three months here. We seem to have brought it over with us, 
for the uight before we could see it raining at Bitu Giljnh 
though it did not reach us. Wc h;ivc rcasun to bo specially 
thankful for the fine weather wc have had. Our journey 
ai'ross the hills would have been a very different matter in 
wet weather, many of the streamK are unfordnble iu the rains, 
and though we might have made a very much more rapid 
descent from Bitu Ufijah, it would probably not have lK*cn on 
our feet. Two of the twelve Bcrnam men wc were obliged to 
bringto help toman the rafts showed signs of cholera yesteniny; 
one is better, but the other worse this moniing, and neither is 
fit for work. Ijcft SvK'bu at 7.15 a.m , and passc<l a rock 
called B&tu Bimau. This is 8upix>scd to be a pctrifie<l tiger, his 
l^y oniy,his head is said to be in J£lci. At 8.20 a.m. we reached 
Ku&laSungei Che Nek; gold is found in the V^lu of this river. 
At 9 A.M. we shot the Jeram Mcnangis (“the rapid of tears"), 
and shortly after the Jeram Mnalim, a considerable drop in 
the river. At 9.2o a.m. reached Butu TAlam, and there met 
Haji Besar, my mesaengcr, in a small boat with a letter from 
• the Yarn Tfian, saying, he fcanxl I should find the journey 
over the hills a difficult one, but that he had Si’ut orders to all 
the headmen to assist me. At 9.45 a.m. stopped for breakfast, 
and leaving again at noon reached KiiAla Trflsang at 2 r.M. 

Sending cn the other rafts, we Undcil here and walked to a 
spot a mile distant where some twenty Chinese are mining for 
gold. About a quarter of an acre has been worked out by pre¬ 
vious^ miners, who arc said to have got 5| kalU from a hole 60 
feet in diameter, but left owing to a poll tax of $8 a head 
being imposed, and the present men have only just be«in 
stripping; one of them washed a basin of already onto washed 
earth and obtained from it a few grains of gold. The spot is 
thirty feet above KufUa Trusang and is reached by crossing 
higher ground. 

Returned to Kuila Trusang and started again at 3.40 r.M 
getting ourselves and most of our cffi:cts drenched by a very 
heavy storm of rain. Arrived at KuAla S^mantan at 4.30 p.m., 
and there tied up for the night. 

I have ascertained that the following are the prices of cer¬ 
tain commodities sold at FtSojum, where the Ulu people have 
their nearest market. These prices are due to the fact that 
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the import of nearly erery nece#«arv and luxury seem* to be 
farmed to certjnn Chinese at Pi'kan, tlie Yam Tftan’* residence 
at the mouth of the river. Holding a monopoly, the farmers 
of course charge any price they like, and it is perhaps in con- 
wquence of this that the Chinese miners in Pahang are said 
to numher about one hundred only, and all the ^lalays seem to 
he wretchedly poor. 

1 tin Kerosene oil, ^.CO. 

Tobacco, SI n kali. 

40 bits of Uambier, 8 cents. 

6 gantaugM Salt, $1. 

1 ball of Opium >ud so on. 

The highest price for rice is said to bo SI Ibr twelve gaH~ 
tangt. Tlie currency of the country is gold, and the following 
are the weights and values :— 

I Itam Tengko 4 cents of a dollar. 

1 Kcnt^ri of gold 2 Itam Tengko = 8 Cents. 

1 Bubo -** 2 KSnJri = 2 Saga 16 cents. 

1 Sukii c= 1 Kfipang = 2 Buso cents. 

3 KApang - $1. 

4 KApang = 4 Suku — 1 Mas - cents. 

16 Mas 1 BAngkal valued in Pahang at {24, which seems 
carious as it ought only to bo worth {2128. 

About 7 r.M. 1 heard that a messenger hail arrived from Per- 
mAtang Linggi to say that one of my Bcrnam coolies, left 
behind to return, had died of cholera.” I determined to send 
all my Bcrnam men bark at once, as this makes the third man 
who has sickened in two days. One of those with us is better, 
the other worse and unable to be moved. Kept on raining till 
late in the night. Distance travelled to-day thirteen miles, 
general direction E.S.E. 

WtdufnJag, %'Znd April. — Scut hack PcnghAlu Mat Salkh 
and the Bcrnam men except the one too sick to move; left him 
with some money in the care of a man across the river. He 
is a very bad patient, refuses all medicine, and does everything 
he is told not to do. He looks bad, but is, I think, perhaps 
more frightened than really ill. We had a good deal of trou¬ 
ble in getting new men to supply the places of these Bemam 
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people, and did not get away from Ktiala Semaiitan till 9 a.m. 
At 10.30 A.M. Imam Prang Penghfllu, a great Captain and 
Iieadman of some influence, met me and invited me to go and 
spend the night at his hou'ie. I found he lived at a place 
calleil Smnn, two hours’ walk inland from KuAla Dum, on the 
right bank of the river, and, as I shonld have lost a whole day 
bv complying with his invitation and should have had to carry 
all our baggage inland and back again, I begg^ him to exetw 
me. He saiti he asked me to go to shew his friendship and 
good feeling, and I am afraid he was rather disappointed, 
but there was nothing to see at his place, and I conld hardly 
spare the time. 

.\t 11.30 .v.M. stopped at Kullla Dum for breakfast, after 
which I had a long talk with the Imam Prang and his people. 
They all complained of excessive taxation and the want of 
settled laws and customs. The Imam Prang told^ me that 
every bufl'iilo exported is liable to a tax of 93, and this goes to 
the Toil GliAH, though formerly he himself received it.^ At 
I’Snjum, there is a gambling farm, which p;».vs the Ton Kaya 
a month, and that chief aU<» gets a tax of one-tenth on all 
imported cloth. A great deal «if rice is imported from Kflan- 
tan, also silk sarongs. A good many sarongs are, however, 
manufactured in P^iang, chiefly at the Pfkan. 

At 2.30 f.Ji. saying good-bye to the Imam Prang, we starte<l 
again and still meeting occasional rapids, wc soon passed 
into a magnitiront open rountrv, where the scenery, though 
different from that in the I'lu, is in its way equally fine. The 
river widins into a broad stream, with a partly dry channel, 
shewing what a considerable river it must be in the rams, 
'fhe bed is full of snags, and nothing whatever seems to 
have been done to it, hut were it cleared, there is water enough 
for a launch, though of course nothing of the kind could 
get here owing to the Jerum Besu rapid, which cannot be 

f iassed by Ixiat even going down-stream. There seems to 
>e an immense tract of level ground here. I have seen no¬ 
thing like it elsewhere at such a distance from the coast. I 
have been told that cocoa-nuts will not flourish at over fifty 
miles from the sea-shore, but that is a mistake, for we have 
seen them everywhere. 

.•\t 3.80 r.si. we piissid Kufila ('hcniler and Ton BsasR 
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told me thot, though his territory extended further down, his 
people ended here. I am told that the Jelci River, which is 
longer and larger than the Lipis, rises in the main range with 
a branch from Gdnnng T&han—a mountain Iving between the 
Jolei and the T£ro«l!lin. The Ti'mclin, whicfi is said to bo as 
considerable a stream as the Jelci, rises from the South-east 
face of Gflnong TAhan, with a branch rising in the hTders of 
Pahang and TrfinggAnu. fSAneng TAhan thus stands at iho 
meeting of Pahang, Kflnntan and Tr^nggAnu, and is not in 
the main range, but ns this is only native report, much reliance 
must not be placed on it. The Lipis, Jelei and Tfmflin unite 
and form the Pahang river. At 4 h.m. we reached Kuala 
Sffgcr, Dato’ Kli's kampong, one of the most bcnntifnl places 
we have yet swn on the river. It is 3<;3 feet above the sen. 
The Onto’ received us most cordially, and seemc*! a very good- 
tempered, iiit« lligcnt old man. Ihstuncc travelled eleven mil. a. 
General direction N.K. Distance from Ku.Ma Bemam, 195 
miles. 

In the evening the Dato' told me ho could not get men 
enough to carry our baggage past the Jeram Bisu rapid, and 
that I must stay here to-morrow whilst he collects them. 'Ton' 
Bakaii told me he would now return with his men. I am 
sorry to hear that one of them has stayed behind with cho¬ 
leraic avmptoms. I sent him aome medicine. 

Thundug, 23rd dpri/.-CiiE \V.»x Da arrived in the courae 
of the rooming with a number of men, and there was a great 
argument as to the liabilities of the ownera of buflab.ca, a man 
having been rcci ntly killed by one of those dangerous animals 
Ton Dakar came to tell me he and hia people must now 
return, an<l Tnii Ki.i would take me dowu to l*^inum He 
also said he had just heard that a girl he hud bronght'down 
with him ai d hft at Balii lAlani died last night of cholera 
It IS vera- (l,stn«.ng. She was pe,f«tly well until vesterrluv 
evening, but was then nttai k<d and dud in the night. 1 eau- 
not undeistar d it. Cbniing nr ross from Slim, not a man c..m. 
plainnl, the water ne have l.ad to drink has hreu excellent 
and they Imve bad no cholera in Pahang up to this time. I 
fhen roctluinrs with directions how to use 

parted with mutual expresMons of good-will. 1 have bad to 
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prescribe for several people since I came here, fortunately with 
good results. 

Devoted the day to writing up journal^ and in the ci’ening 
went out to try and find some jungle fowl, but failetl. Bet¬ 
ween the river and the bills there U one great level plain 
covered with very short grass. Until three years ago this 
was a pndi-field, llut owing to defects in the irrigation system, 
they cannot now cultivate. The drought hero is excessive, 
even the siVrA vines arc all burnt up ; there are no vegetables, 
owing to the dryness of the ground, and the people live on 
rice and on what fish they can catch in the river. The vil¬ 
lagers, priiicipully the womenkind, wa«h the sand in the bed 
of the river for gold, and get from sixteen cents to one dollar’s 
worth a day. 

Frtday, Jpril.—Ixft Sifger at 7.30 a.m. and walked 

through the fields to Jeraro Temfilc, about two miles, Giles 
going in the boats. All the trees that do Hower seem to have 
come out in this dry weather, and wo passer! many covered all 
over with a splendid purple bloom, others bright scarlet and 
yellow, and the Mhuplat,* the leaves of which are used as 
sund-j aper, in full flower, a delicate pale vcilow blossom with 
the sweetest scent. I have never seen it fn flower before, nor 
the trees in such profusion. These level grass plains dotted 
over with flowering shrub-s arc very unlike other narts of the 
Peninsula. The heut is excessive even from cariy morning, 
and the nights arc not cool. 

Having taken out of the rafts such baggugc as would l>c 
dumagtd by water, we startcrl again at 9.30 a.m., and rcachul 
Jenun BesO nt 1() a.m. This rapid and the approach to it 
form the must striking picture we have yet seen on this river, 
which presents a long succession of lovely ever-changing 
scenes, 'fhe river widens into a |iool of dark unbroken water, 
with sti-ep hills covered by virgin forest rising straight from 
the edge of the pool; then it narrows to the head of the rapid, 
which u in truth a cataract. From top to Ixittom of the rapid. 


• I’robotily s MieMia. The ordiiuiT' mrmpfliu is s/trss; ( /tess sii«Tsosr/si, 
ampliu sist See Uio ilrseripUuii of this sod other sperirs nf /tee* 

tttJsTs. F^iaacs* Esatem Arc]lipcls|P>, 77.—Eo. 
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and for many miles below, the bed rock ( a hard sandstone ) 
crops out and has been cut by the water into fantastic shapes, 
while huf^ boulders are piled in picturesque confusion on 
either aide of the channid. These rocks as we came op were 
covered by men in many>coIourcd dresses, the rafts were cither 
lying against the rocks at the head of the cataract, or slowly 
filing into the basin at its head and the clouds of spray dash¬ 
ed up from the rapid against the deep shadow of jungle foliage 
made a picture not to be forgotten. 

The rapid itself, comparatively small after fonr months' 
drought, is the channel of the river running under the left 
bank, and at first sight it did not look like a place down which 
either raft or boat could go in safety, but we were shortly to 
see that the operation, though attended with considerable risk, 
could be successfully performed. The rapid is about sixty 
yards long, with a drop of some twelve feet, the water rushes 
and boils and foams between walls of rock, and there are two 
comers in the length which make the principal dangers. Two 
Malays mounted a raft, one at the stem and the other at the 
stem, each holding a large bamboo paddle fixed in a tripod. 
The raft slowly reached the top of the rapid, and then leapt 
into the boiling stream, where the men were instantly up to 
their waists in water. The stem man wus washed off the raft, 
and it looked as if nothing could save him in such a place, but 
while the bow man with two or three powerful strokes of the 
paddle kept the bow off the opposite rock, the stem man 
dexterously leaped again on the ntft, and in a moment of time 
a few more str.ikcs of the bow man’s paddle hod cleared the 
raft of the second danger—a projecting rock on the other bank 
—and the raft was in smooth water below. After this, a second 
raft was taken down in the same woy, and then each man went 
alone on a raft, and, though one of them was again thrown off 
ill the middle of the rapid, and the other one had the paddle 
whirled out of his hand as the raft t«X)k its first leap, no acei- 
dent occurred. A number of mfts were then sent down by 
themselvn, and they seemed to accomplish the journey almost 
better without assistance, but this was explained by the fact 
that the weight of even one man sinks the raft to a dangerous 
d^tb, where the points of unset n n>cks may wreck it. Old 
Pato Kli absolutely refused to allow ns to tempt Providence 
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in a journey down this rapid, where a gixxl many fatal acci¬ 
dents have occnrred, and even tried his best to m^e us walk 
to Piichoug, but this we refused to do, and sending all our non- 
waterproof baggage, watches, &c. by land with the Sikhs, cw 
started again on the rafts. 

The river from Jeram B&u to Pilchoug runs through a long 
winding gorge, and the channel of the stream passing con- 
tinuou^v between walls of bed rock and piles of immense 
detachc<{ boulders, is nothing but a series of more or less for¬ 
midable rapids which succeed each other with sonaewhat 
confusing speed, but it is au exciting amusement, which we 
would not willingly have missed. We reached Pftebong at 
12.45 P.M., very hungry indeed, and the coolies carrj'ing our 
baggage arriving at the same time, we sat down on the high 
bank of the river as wc could get no shade and made a rather 
uncomfortable meal. People were washing for gold in the bed 
of the river in several places below the last rapid. 
Pilchong nearly all the Soger people returneil, and we started 
again at 2.20 p.m. with our own people doing most of the 
poling. - Ton Kli however still accompanied u.s. 

At 2.45 p.M. wc met the Omng Kaya Lins with a nnm^r 
of ver)’ small boats, a lot of men, and a Malay baud, and when 
(iiLKs, Lister and I had changtHl from our r^l» into boats, we 
went on again at 3.35 p.m., and reached PDiijum at 6.30 p.m., 
•lark except for the light of the moon now aTOUt fifteen davs 
«>ld. I went down with the Orang Kaya in his boat and as it 
leaked got wet through. 

A great reception awaited us at Penjum; the high ba^ 
which rises from the river in three terraces was crowded 
by people some fifty of whom carried torches, their light 
strongly rctiectcd by the river, hero crowded with boats and 
rafts, made the effect very striking. As we hurried up 
rough steps cut in the soil, a salute of many guns was fired, 
and the Orang Kava, leading me by the hand, ushered us into 
a house which hail been prepared lor us, and made os as co™" 
fortable as possible with the means at his command. The 
“ band ” had played with great perseverance all down the 

river. , j L If 

The distance travelled to-day was about sixteen a bait 
miles, and the gx-tieral direction X.N.E. Wc did not get dinner 
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till 9.30 r.xi., aud after that the Orang Kaya uad Cue Ali, 
who had been *ont by the \am Tdiin and received me with the 
utmost cordiality, came in for a talk. I told the Orang Kaya I 
wished to go oil as soon as possible, but he said there was a 
difficultv about boats and wc could not get on to-morrow; after 
he had left, I received a message from Cub Ali to say that the 
Orang Kara hail not compli^ with the orders he received 
from the Sultan, and that the boats ought to have been ready. 

Saturday, 2o/h April. —Chk Wax Da, who brought over my 
letter to the Orang Kaya and has been very useful, came to tell 
me he would now return to his place. Ho told me there was 
a large gold mine called Jali, worked by Chinese, an hour’s 
walk from here. I thought of going to ace it, but found the 
journey would be UKeleas as they were only stripping. I 
understand the^ arc working the'side of a hill. It is nn old 
mine and has yieldetl good results in past times. I heard from 
the Chinese that there is plenty of ^old in the country, bat uo 
one can live here owing to the injustice, “ squccaing," and 
want of government. They say whenever any one geU gohl 
it is taken from him on some pretest or other, and that very 
few Chinese are now left in the place. If a man gets on a 
good mine, some chief claims it, work is stopped and not re¬ 
sumed, and the result is that the country is in a very bad 
state at the present time. A friend of Raj'a Ismaii.’s told me 
that only about twenty Chinese had worked for him at llaub, 
and then in a very erratic and perfunctory way, sometimes 
stopping work altogether for montlis, even for a year, from 
want of capital. 

Spent the day in writing and making a sketch of Penium 
from across the nver. Tliis place is 210 feet above sea level. 

Suuday, 26th dpril.—l had bogged that the boats might be 

A' ® disappointed. In spite of the 

kam Tflan s letter, there were only two large boats and a small 
one re^y for our ^rty of twenty-five. Wan Ali giving me 
^ b«t part of his boat. Wc pnt the senants into the small 
^t, Giles and Listee went in the large one, and a number of 
^ ^ but ending it leaked, we had to 

momei!!’ Providentially arrived at that 

moment sent by the Imam Prang GAiah, with his son as 
ambassador, to meet us. Wav Au waf exceedingly Tg? 
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and said unkind things of the firang Kaya Liris, who k^t 
walking on the bank in an aimless way seemingly quite 
, unable to meet such a demand on his energy and resources. I 
of course said nothing, but Wax An told mo the Yam Tflan 
had sent orders to all the Chiefs to assist me and treat mo as 
they would himself. I had paid Ton BAkar for the very great 
help he had given us (without any onlcrs from his Sultan) and 
I also sent away Ton Kli happy with a present, for he is not 
well off, nor in the way of Bt^ucezing other people to do his 
work, but I only thanked the Orang Kaya for what he did and 
in any case I should have hesitated to offer him money. 

I was sorry not to meet here the Orang Kaya JtLEi, to whom 
the Sultan had sent a letter telling him to meet us at P^njum, 
but the Orang Kaya li\T8 so far off he had not time to comply 
with the order, and I left u message for him in case he came after 
wo had gone. The delay in getting our party finally settled 
into boats was so great that we did not leave Pt^njum till 
10 A.U. 

Above KuAla Priok, Cue Wan Da met us with a present of 
rice, and we stopped at the KuMa, a beautiful place, for break¬ 
fast. Che Wan D-v’s father lives here. On the way down 
the river, we passed a gigantic waterwheel fixed in the river 
and used for irrigating the land on the bank. The wheel 
{ undershot) is forced slowly round by the current of the river. 
On its outer circumference arc fixed at a certain angle lengths 
of bamboo ejoned at one end and open at the other and os the 
wheel revolves these bamboos in turn enter the river, mouth 
upwards, are filled with water, and, as they arrive at the highest 
point of their orbit, they, one after the other, discharge their 
load of water into a trough which conveys it by gravitatjon to 
the required point in the field. I have not before seen in the 
Malay States so large or well-constructed an irrigating wheel, 
but I believe they have been and still may be usca in Ulu 
Muar. 

LcA KuAla Priok at 1.30 r.u. and continuing our murocy 
reached Kullla Lipis (where this river falls into the Jclei) at 
1.50 r.M. Here Che Wax Da left us to return to his homo; 
he has been very useful and shewn a great desire to be friendly 
and helpful. The combined rivers—the Lipis and J^lei—imme¬ 
diately after their junction, are about sixty yards wide. The 
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Jglci rarrics rather more water than the Llpi*. Camj^dfor 
the nijrht at Tnlaii Kritiau at o.'lO huving passed the fol¬ 
lowing kampong* during the day ;--Biiudar liluia, Kampong 
Pulau, Sdmitong, Jenun LAiio, Kuala Kcchau. 

Diatancctmrcllcd to-day, ten miles; general direction > .b. 

Monday, '27fh -f/inV.—Started before G a.m. and pMsiui: 
Chauekong, w'herc there i« a lunglsh rapid with but little fall 
in it but many rock* which make it dilBeult for boats to 
navigate, stopped just below at noon for break^st. The 
river is here about 100 yanls wide, that is, the bed of the 
Btream from bank to bank. There were numurous tracks of 
deer onthesaiidspit where we lunched,and while we stayed there 
the carcase of a wild pig floatal pa.st. Leaving again at 
1.30 P.M. wc camped for the night at Kuala Tt'iiiflin, where 
the waters of that stream join the combined iJpis and JClci 

thus forming the Pahang lliver.* v n 

The TiSmi'lin, which, as 1 have said, conics from the INortli 
and rises in a mountain ou the borders of Pahang and 
Tringganu, is in width and body of water about the same size 
a., the combined Llpis and Jclei, at least no it up|)cars at the 
confluence, but it is a curious fact that neither the addition 
of the walera of the JClci nor yet of theT6melin appears to make 
any immediate and pronouncotl diirerence in the width or 
depth of the Pahang River. The growth of the stream seems 
gradual, and, except at the actual points of junction, the roecji- 
tion of the waters of the J6lci and T*'mflin, themselves large 
rivers, seems to have no more offcct in widening or deepening 
the river than is made hy the addition of the waters of any 
of those Bmallor tributaries the mouths of which wo pa.ss 
daily. It was 5 p.m. when wo reached Kiiiila Tl^mrlin, lot 
feet* above the sea, and with somo difliculty I got here 
A few specimens of really excellent Malay pottery—ves- 
^s of varions forms and designs for holding water. 


* This nlacs is mratioiul in Pmk history, on tli« orraslon of tho nuurufps 
of tbo Baja Mods of Pahang with a Perak prinoMs (cira, A-O. 1600), as Uio 
placa at which the Perak and Pahang enTnys mrL llie TUmMin la the river 
ooUed Tfmb^Iang «l-,T in the .Vim Votwya and in the I'lutaJanf ka 

(cede of lawa) of Perak, Pahang and Johor. See Xo. 9 of thb Joarnal, 

p. ful. Eu. 
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Ku&Ia T^mSIin is celebrated in Pahang for its earthenware, 
but like all natives far from a market, the potters keep no stock 
and make only what is ordered. The shapes of the jars I got 
are all good, and the decorotion, done with a sharp tool before 
the firing, is most artistic. We onlcrcil some further specimens 
to be made, including incense-bnmers. , o c 

Distance travelled to-day 21 i miles; general direction K.S.E, 

We passwl, in the order in which they arc given, the follow¬ 
ing small villages orclnstersof huts on our journey to-day: 
P£iir Sibau, Jerara (’hfktias, HAtti Gujab, Sungei K^nutig, 
Rantau Punjang, Pulau Sn’anias, Sungei Chika, Pulau Pi-m- 
btlnga, Changkat Glugor, llAtu PA|)an. 

Tu^rnhy, 28M April .—Got away at 5.30 a.m., and stopped 
for breakfast at Kangsa at 12.25 p.m. The temperature in my 
boat at noon was 93^ and in the water of the river 9tv. The 
thermometer stands at *95° in the boat every day nt 2 p.m. ami 
the excessive heat of Pahang strike.s us all. We notice here 
that the ]>coplc are decidedly darker than the .Malays on the 
western side of the Penin.siila, and those Malays who have come 
with us from Perak complain especially of the great heat of 
the ground to bare feet when walking in the exposctl fields 
which stretch inland from the river bank. Unfortunately I 
broke the thenuometer to-dav, but I do not think it could tell 
us much more than we have learnt already. 

Starte<l again at .3.i5 p.m., and n*ache<l Pulau T.lwer at 4 p.m. 
Here we were met by the Imam Prang Indra GAjidt, the \am 
TAan's right-hand man in all matters conncctc<l with that ^rt 
of the country which lies tip-streani from Pulau l.lwcr. Ihe 
Imam Prang gave ns a most conlial reception and, dragging 
me by tlie hand up the almost vertical bank ( here twenty to 
twenty-five foot liii;h), ushered us into a comfortable hut, 
we were informed had l)ccn construeterl in a day. Gur subse¬ 
quent proceedings, whether dressing, writing, eating or sleep¬ 
ing, seemcrl to he matters of the dccjiCJ't interest to the large 
crowd of Malavs who surronndwl the plocc^ and never lost 
sight of as far a moment. Ton Gajaii, a ho is a man of about 
forty, verv thickset niul dark, hut full of laughter, inf»ruied 
me that lie had four wives, twenty-five children and nine 
grandchildren, lie introduced his brother and a few of his 
male children, and after seeing that we wanted nothing 
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vent to arrange for men to take us to Kota K’-langgi to-morrow 
morning as I expressed a wish to visit the caves there. 

No one has been fur some time, and the path is said to be 
overgrown, so the Ton OAjah sent o<f a lot of men to clear it. 
The river here is about 700 feet wide {about the same width 
as the Pdrak River at Ku&la Kangsa); the Ranks are exceed¬ 
ingly high and steep aud the river at the present time is said 
to DC lower than ever known. The Ton G^Uad says that if the 
drought continues fur another two months, that is, making six 
instead of three dry months as usual, there may be partial 
famine in the place. 

The Ton GAjaii settled with his people at Pulati TAwer 
twelve years ago, after he returned from Klang where he was 
sent in comiitand of the three thousand Pahang men who, at the 
request of Governor Sir Harry Ord, were despatched by the 
BendaliAni to assist Tunku Dia Uouik in the struggle with 
Rhj I Maiidi. 

A fine kampong, and houses shut in by a long bamboo fence, 
stretches along the bank of the river in a gruve uf young 
cocoa-nut and other fruit trees. Behind this hamlet extendi 
an almost level plain, as far as the eye can reach, broken only to 
the Nurth by a small pointed hill, and tu the Hast by the lime¬ 
stone rocks in which arc the eaves of Kota K^langgi. A con¬ 
siderable portinii of the plain is now being ploughed for the 
cultivation of rice, and the rest is jungle. 

Far away to the West is the mass of hills called Gdnong 
Raya, to the North of which lies the river down which wc 
have come. The inoiintaina of the main mnge are nowhere 
visible, and we are t<ild that tlie mouth of the Puhau" River 
lies from here I'lust a little South. ° 

foil OA/ah s father was a Sumatran ^falav, his mother a 
Pahang woman; he is refmrted to Ijo a great warrior, is the 
Field .Marshal of Pahang and ranks with the Ornng IhJ-*ar 
Ami>ot or Chiefs of the first class. He is a man of iiiuch 
energy, greatly feand by the dha ontented faction in the upt>cr 
country and greatly trusted hv the Vnm Tflan 

I have Mwrtaincd from Cm Ali, who is a good anihority 
and one of the \am Tfian’s most trusted adherouts, that the 
following are the principal Chiefs of Pahang 
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{ The RAja Muda. 

The DAtoh BSndah&ra. 

The DAtoh Temihiggong. 

' 1. The Toh Bandar. 

2. Toh KAya Chfno. 

■ 3. Toh KAya T^merloh (at present racant). 

4. MaharAja Perba (at present the Orang 
. KAya Jcici holds this post). 

5. Toh Muda Tunggal. 

6. Toh Jabe. 

7. Toh Bangau. 

8. Toh Omar (held by the Orang KAya 
J • Sfmantan, who is also Orang KAya 
PahlAwau). 

9. Toh PinggAwa. 

10. Toh L6la. 

11. Orang KAya J^lei. 

1^12. Orang KAj’a Lipis. 

Distance travelled to-day, eighteen and a half miles; general 
direction, S.E. Wc pass^ the following villages on the way;— 
Kampong Te, Tanjong Gntal, Tnnjong Lindong, Pulau DidAri, 
KuAla Pcklas, Kampong Ku&ln Sulan, KnAla K^undong. 

^ ef/nfSiiay,'29/A April . — I think the Ton GAjab must 
have been up all night, for he appearcti at midnight and 
again at 4.30 a.m. \Vc got up at 5.30 a.m., but could not * 
make a start till 7 a.m. Then, with the Ton GAjah and 
nearly 100 men, all armed us every one seems to be in this 
State, we started down tlio left bank of the river for KAala Td- 
kum, a distance of one and a half miles, level walking but hot, 
for in Pahang, in this weather at any rate, light menus heat 
and from daylight to dark one seems to be in a vapour bath. 
It was a curious sight to see in the Malay Peninsula bufialoes 
ploughing the slightly undulating plain of dry but not hard 
soil and more strange still to be told that the rice grain is 
then sown as wheat is in the West, the ground harrowed and no 
imgatiou done whatever, the harvest depenJing simply upon 
the rain. These fields when fallow seem to grow no weeds, 
only a sparse short gross, and they are ploughed across and 
across like a chcas>board several times before the wooden 
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plongh gets deep enough, then sown, harrowed, and nothing 
more is required till the time of bnn’cst. 

Thcae fields have for many years yielded crop after crop 
under these eonditions, and the only renewal or manuring of 
the soil is the annual small flo<id, wKich rises over even these 
high banks, and a higher flood which comrs about once in 
six years and drives the people out of their homes into rafts. 
I should suppose that with this soil and three months rainless 
weather, cotton might be successfully grown. 

The Sungei Tfkam was almost dry, and whilst the lilalays 
walked up the bed crossing and rccrossing what little water there 
was, wo were dragged up-strcaro in a dug>out for half a mile and 
then landing walkcil over u goo<l level juitgle-|>ath for two and a 
half miles reaching Kota Tongkat S.SS a.m. This KAta Tongkat 
is a curious sort of gate through which ariver appears toliavo run, 
and it is flanked on both sides by high limestone oliflfs covered 
with foliage; these cliffs appear to shnt in a narrow valley, a mile 
long, nt the far end of which is the cave Kfita Kclanggi,* in 
reality, however, the valley is only rock-bonnd on the right han«l 
side as you enter and the ancient river must have met this obs¬ 
truction at Kola Kdlanggi, been turned by it and, cutting along 
the face of these limestone cliffs, made its exit through the 
Kota Tongkat and thence found its way, probably by the 
channel of the Sungei T£kam, to the Pahang River. 'ITicrc is 
nothing si>ceially remarkable abmit Kota Tongkat, but since 
the river ceased to flow through this giant gate of stone, the 
action of the atmosphere has formed a number of stalactitn* 
which extend from the clear ctit ledges of roof to the ground 
(no great distance) and these probably gave to tlto place its 
present name—Kota Tongkat. 

After a short rest here (the Ton GAj.(n haring snccninhed 
to the pace at which we came from the river), we walked up 
the valley until wc reached the foot of Kota Balci. Pp t<> 
this ca%c we « limbc<l by a ladder of forty steps and then found 
oursches in a vast cave lighted mainly from the cntranco and 
completely closed at the further end, but having three aubsi- 


* See Vr. Cawxbox'S soootmt of Us visit to tbf«r> enrts, No. 0 of Uiis 
Joonisl. p. IS3. 
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diary caves or cliambcrs, two on the right of the entrance and 
one on the left, each partially lighted by rifts in the roof. 
The main cave and the smaller chambers are all very tine, and 
reminded ino of the SMAngor cave at llatu, though I do not 
think any of them equal in beauty or size tliat niagniticent 
rock chamber. 

We spent a considerable time in this Kota Ilalci and then, 
descending the ladder, walkwl a few steps to the edge of the 
present insigniticant stream where you find yourself facing a 
long, low and straight gallery with a straight, fiat roof not 
less than twenty feet wide. This very remarkable passage 
with its wide flat roof only about seven to eight feet from the 
ground was cut by the river out of the solid rock before that 
ancient period when, for some reason not yet explained, the 
volume of water in the river became immensely reduced, or 
the original stream was divertcil into some other channel leav¬ 
ing the results of the battlo between the water and tho rock in 
the form of the present caves, whence all trace of water has 
disappeared leaving only the evidence of its power as a con¬ 
stant source of admiration and wonder to the MaLys of the 
country. 

At the end of this gallery the rock has liccn hollowed out 
into a circular chamber of some height, while from the centre 
of tho ceiling depends one cnoniious and strikingly beautiful 
stalactite. After Inneheun, with lanterns and torches wo ex¬ 
plored the long dark cavern which extends into tho hill from 
the back of this circular ante-chamber. 

Tlicrc is nothing to reward the explorer, but the place is 
infested by myrivls of bats which are only with difficulty kept 
from striking vou in their blind ffight towards the lights. The 
mosses of Malays in their many colounxl dresses with the 
light of tho torches shining on their weapons and swarthy 
faces, the deep shadowy gloom of the cave as a background, 
hero and tliero faintly lighted by a ray from the distant en¬ 
trance, mode a scene very remarkable in its picturesque 
effect. 

We left K«ita Kclanggi at noon and reached our hnt at 
Pulau Tawer in exactly two hours, after a very smart walk ; 
the heat from Kuala Ti^katu to the rillogo was indescribable, 
and the Ton CiAjaii was quite knocked up, taking refuge in a 
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boat and shiricing the last mile and a half. About 4 p.m. a 
heavy storm of rain fell and continued till late in the night. 
From 8 p.m. till 11 p.m. I talked politics with the Tou GAjah 
and Che Ali ami then retired to the boat to sleep so that we 
might be able to start in tbc morning without delay. 

It is worthy of record that this K6ta K^langgi is mentioned 
in the Sijftra Mill&iu ( the Malay Annals ) as having been 
occupied by the Siamese. Tlie S^itlra MaUiu is supposed to 
be the earliest wnritten record of Malay History. 

Thurnlay, ZWt April .—Did not get away tdl 7 a.m., Tou 
GAjah accompanying us. At 10 a.m. passed Batu Btlrong« 
where the cave-making process may be very readily seen in 
the action of the Fahnng Kiver on a huge limestone nx'k 
which crops ont from its left bank. It is said that there 
is a subterranean channel from the bottom of this cliff to a 
place many days' joiumey down the river. At 10.30 a.m. 
reached Pulau Burau, where there arc said to be qnanti* 
ties of iilddang ( wild cattle ) in the wet season. In the line 
of the next reach of the river and straight ahead of us lie two 
remarkable isolated bills called BAkit Senyum and BAkit Sah. 
These hills are said to be plainly visible from the sea and used 
by the hsherroen as landmarks. 

At noon reached Tanjong Blanja, the limits of Ton GAjah’s 

{ 'nrisdictiun, and here wc stay^ for one and a half hours 
ireakfasting and then parted with the D&toh and continued 
our journey down river. The Ton GAjaii has done evcrj'thing 
possible for us. I rave him my P^rak gdlok (chopping knife) 
and wc parted excellent friends. I saw him in the river up to 
his waist saying good-bye to the Subadar. 

Passing Ku&la Krau, a river and kampong on the right bank, 
wc reached Pulau Cheugal at 6JJ0 p.m., and there camped for 
the night. Distance travelled, 17f miles; general direction, 
South. 

The following kampong$ were passed during the day: — 
Klang, Sungei Kio, Tanjong Antan, Tanjong T£nggob, TSluk 
Maik, Sungei Sfbnl, Pulau Raya. 

Friday, \tl May, — Left at 6 a.m. and passed a Chinese 
sugar mill at P(^ngk.\lcn B^nom at 8.30 a.m. ; subsequently 
we saw several of these mills on the left bank, they are driven 
by buffaloes, and the juice is expressed from the canes by pass- 
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ill" them between throe revolving cireular blocks of wood in 
juxtaposition on the same horizontal piano. At 9.^10 a.m. 
Itfikit Senyum appeared directly aitcrn of the boats, which were 
then dropping down a long straight reach of the river. Passing 
IVisir Mandi, one hundred feet above the sea, we stopficd at 
Tcluk Siiitang at noon for breakfast. The river here cuts 
deeply into the right bank forming a bay and making the width 
of the stream at this point very considerable. 

The Bungau trees with their gorgeous purple flowers grow 
larger and more numerous as we descend the river, and the 
forest is everywhere strikingly beautiful. I saw a quantity of 
mniden-hair feni in the jungle to-day at our halting place, but 
it did nut look like a new kind. 

Left Tcluk Sintang at l.dO I’.m., passed Kuala S<”raantan Ilir 
a little before o i*.m., and reachetl Pulau Tcraerloh at 6 r.M. 
Camped here for the night. Pulau T^iiicrloh, said to be half 
way between the Sultan’s place and Pdnjum, is an extensive 
kampong, admirably situated on the right liank opposite to a 
large Inland which here divides the stream. 

DisUmee tra%-clled to-day, twenty-one milc^; general direc¬ 
tion, South. Distance from Ku.\1b Hcruain, 300 miles. 

Passed the following ila/npoM^s to-<lay;—Jcncrak, KuAla 
Tekai, Ltpat Kiijang, Dor, Sauggoug, Hintang, Tebing Tinggi, 
Balci Gantang and Itangau. 

Saturday, ind Mag. —To-day the villages are larger, the 
river is wider though no deeper, and the banks are not quite so 
high. There must be a very considerable population of .Malays 
settled on the banks of the Pahang, and its three large tribu¬ 
taries, of which the Jclei is undoubtedly the longest, and ispro- 
iKrly called by the Malays the parent stream. We left Tfmer- 
loh at 3 A.M., and passed Gual, a large village on the left bank, 
at 9 A.M., reaching Triang, kauiftoug and tributary stream, ot 
10 a.m. Triang is 88 feet above the sea. At Triang the river 
was very shallow, and twice we hail to drag our bMt over the 
sand. Breakfasted at Kuilla Bra at noon, and leaving again at 
2.30 r.M., reached Kfrtau at 7 p.m., and enmperj there for the 
night. There is a lull called BAkit Kertau on the right hank, and 
the place at present is chiefly remarkable for the enormous 
extent of sand w hich stretches Irctwecn the left bank and the 
channel of the river. Uiulcr the right bank, however, there 
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U a deep hole said to be iufcsted by crocodiles, aud these reptile? 
have dragged four or five people, sleeping ou the sand, into the 
pool. 

We passed the following villasfcs and kawponga to-day, m 
the order named :—Pisir Anani, BcrAleh KApasjljcbak Bfldngn, 
Jllam, .MfngkArnk, Tumbak. Lftbok Pdrap, P.\muM, ClifruU, 
B.^tu PApan, B.'ltu Hanchor, Lfibok Lien, Pulau KCnin, Sin- 
tang, Lemftso, Pulau Nyak. 

Distance travelled, twenty-five miles; general direction, 


Suiidap, 3rd 3Iag .—It was intolerably hot and close last 
night, and liaving started the boats at 12.30 v.m., 1 tried in 
vain to sleep on the stern platform of my boat in spite of mos- 
quitoea, and it was not till nearly 5 A.ii. that sleep was pos- 

It is hardly fair to complain of mosquitoes here, for though 
the statement that there aro none in Pahang is no more ac¬ 
curate than that there are no snakes in Perak, yet there arc 
comparatively few of these pests, in this dry weather at all 
events, and even after the occasional showers of ruin wc have 
bad hardly any. 

We stuck on a sand-lrank for half an hour almost directly 
after starting, and passed Oheno at 1.30 a.m. Cheno is cele¬ 
brated for making the best mats in Pahang. They are rando 
of blenched aud dyed Mengkuang leaves and are very pretty. 

From Cheno we pushed on down some very long reaches, each 
two fnd three miles in length, and even more, usually with is¬ 
lands at intervals making an ever-changing panorama of beauti¬ 
ful pictures. Passed iJtwan at 10 a.m., fifty-five feet above the 
sea, and at noon wc stopped opposite BAkit Scrlin for break¬ 
fast. I>eft again at 2 p.m., and passing KuAla Luit, a river 
formerly worked for gold, we reached Terpei at 3.30 P.M. 
From here there is a good view of the high mountain called 
Gfinong Cheni, a long irregular triple-peaked mass of hills 
with a large lake, or series of lakes, at its base. 

GOnong Ch?ni is seen on the right bank of the river appa¬ 
rently distant about five miles. The lakes aro only approach¬ 
able by a small river—the Ch^ni (almost dir in thus weather), 
the mouth of which wc passed at 4 P M. The klalays liave a 
great dread of these lakes, will not live uear them, though they 
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are full of fish, and say they are haunted by evil smnts. 

Stopped for the night on the sands at Sungei Dun at 6.30 
P.M., the last of the boats not coming up till 8.30 r.x. ^un- 
gei Duri is another place with a reputation for crocodiles. 
Chb Ali's nephew was taken her© two years ago, but was 
rcscucil by his cousin, though the crocodile injured him for 
life. In the sixteen hours we were travelling to-day, wc made 
thirty-one and thrce-qmirtcr miles, going at times in iieurly all 
the dirretions on the compass, but mainly South. i. 

Passed the following places:—Puluu M&lang, Bitu GAjw, 
KuAU Jingka, PesAgi, Tanjung liAtu, KuAla Jfm{K»l, 
Tcmiang, Lame, Ku.\la Mcntcnang, G.Along, LObok Paku, 
BAtn HAkit, KuAla Tcmelong, Piilau Dato’. 

Monday, 4ih May. —Left Sun^M Duri at 5 a.m. Stopped 
for two hours at Pinyo, thirty-nine feet above the sea t hk 
A Li’s kampong — and mode an unsuccessful search for peacock, 
but shot some golden plover. We have seen several peacock 
on the sands in the early moroing, but they keep out of range 
of anything but a rifle. Passed Sungei Aliutiga (whatever 
that may mean) at noon. This small stream, which Ap""* 
the Pahang River, not a day's journey from the sea, bifu^tes 
and one branch, called Scmpnng, runs back towanls the Rum- 
pin river, a tributary of the Muar, so that by ascending the 
Muar and Rnmpin rivers, crossing a few hundred yards of land 
and descending the Sempang, Mcntiga and Pahang Rivers, 
or rice rrnd, the Peninsula can very easily be crossed in a 
comparatively short time. 

Stopped at Batu BuAia for breakfast at 11.30 a.m., and Mn- 
tinuing our journey at 2 p.m. reached Tuujong Pidei at 8.31) 
p.M. 'fhe river is here about one thousand yaids 

Distance travelled, eighteen miles; general dilution, E.N.t- 

Passctl the following knmponyt to-day :—Kinchi, Palau 
I'bah, Pulau Pink, Ku.AU Lepa, Pulau KepAyang. 

Tuttday, Hth May. —Started at 2 a.m., and stopped at Oau- 
chong at 8 a.m. for an hour to allow the boatmen to breakfast. 
Ganchong is only twelve feet above soa level. Cne Ali went 
on from here in a small boat to tell the A am I’danofour 
whereabouts. At 1 p.m. rcachetl I^angger, a fine kampony on 
the left bank, where the whole population turned out to 
us breakfasting, l.cft again at 2AO p.m., and reached 1 nlau 
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KkvH, two miles above the Pcknn, at 4,15 p.m. Here we 
waited, acconling to agreement, and in a short time Che Ali 
returaetl with Che GAdoii and a message from the Yam Tfltu 
to say that ho was very unwell ( eoiwumption they say), and 
asking me to wait here till to-morrow to allow them to make 
proper preparations. We accordingly camped on the hank, 
and the tide falling left us ten yards of mud to cross to the 
boats. 

Distance travelled, eighteen miles; general direction, S.E. 
The river is about one thousand yards wide ut this point, and 
the bonks low, hut covered with grass and jungle whore there 
is no cultivation. 

I'ulike the rivers on the West coast, there is no mangrove. 
To-day the bank.s were thickly populatcrl, and wo passid the 
following hamlets :—Kampong Tcinai, lllftker Acheh, Palau 
Oanchong, Taniong Kengas, Aur Giding, Kumpong TCluk, 
Sungei Pahang'Ihra, KnAla Langgor. 

This sort of travelling may seem very ca.sy and plcasniit> 
but it has its disadvant-sges; for instance, nt midnight I started 
for bed, seemingly no very difHcult journey, and immediately 
stepped into a neat of the sfonit apt, or fire ant, that is an 
cx|>cricncc that uo one would care to repeat. A Sikh then 
carricil mo over the mud and deposited me up to mv unkU-s 
in water in a dug-out and, with the nssistancu of that uustablo 
conveyance, I reached tho back of my boat somewhere in tho 
depths of which a rat had died thre<' days Wforc. To get as 
far us possible from the pestilent stench of the decaying rat, 

I hdll hud my mos(|uito net hung in the middle of the boat, 
and to reach that it was ncec.^snry to crawl through two doors, 
each two and a half feet by two feet, and over the hody ofti 
ahtping Alalay, arranged seemingly to make one’s prygress ns 
difficult and nncomfortablc a.s possible. Thou I fa<nd mv cur¬ 
tain to find the hole through which alone entrance can be 
gnincil, and which for the best reasons is not in the side hut 
in the bottom of the curtain, next the side of the lont, i.c., 
with two inches of wood between it and the water. Through 
that hole I got by a scries of gymnastic feats which no one 
would attempt in tho light, and finally reach«l mv goal to find 
tho small mattress quite wet with the he.ivv dcw.’aud the cur- 
Uin simply wringing. Fifteen days in a'boat four feet wide 
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and only high enough to sit up on tho floor, whore the thor- 
mometer registers /rom 02'' to 05° for several hours lu 
each day, where rats, scoqtions, centipedes, and other \or- 
iniu abound, and when.* the crew arc too close to be agreeable 
in this climate, is an experience which forces its drawbiicks on 
the notice of the traveller, in spite of the loveliest scenery and 
situations which are often more picturesque than pleasant. 
One result of these circunislances is that, ever since we startM, 
not less than twenty |>cr cent, of our party have been on the 
sick list, the medicine chest has provofl invaluable, and, consi¬ 
dering how often its dangerous contents have been drawn 
it is siiiprising that, with so much liberality and so little skill, 
no particular harm has been done. The man and woman who 
died of cholera were never under my treatment, l am glad to 
say, and since leaving S?ger we have Jicanl nothing more of 
cholera. 

Tl'mlHutdatj, 0/A M<iy .—NVent ashore carljr this moroing, 
and shot a couple of peacock and a brace of jungle “ 

is certainly rather an astonishing sight to sec peacock flying 
about or sitting on the dead stumps of an old clearing. I also 
saw a snipe, wliieli is rather reiumkablc at this time of year 
and after such a drought; tlio ground he was in was hard and 
dry as a highroad. 'I'he tide is curious here, it w'as falling 
when we arrived at 1 p.m. yestenlay, it fell a good deal lower, 
and at midnight some ol our boats were high and dry ; at 
r> a.m. tlw'v they were still in the same position, hut at 8 a.m. 
the tide begun to rise, and at 2 J'.M. it was nearly up to the 
top of the Imnk. 

At that hour, on the top of high water, four large barges 
apjiearcd round the point which liidesthe Yarn lAan s place 
from US, and in n few niiiintcs reached us. They were all 
crowded with rowers and chiefs who invited u» to take our 
scats in the largest boat, a long two-storeyed hanre with 
ty-two rowers clad in yellow jacket.'", sarong* and white 
tronsers. Half an hour's paddling carried us over the two 
miles of water, and we landed at the stairs in front of the 
Yam Tflan’s house, an imnieu.HC crowd of well dressed Maliijs 
lining the 8te|>s, the bank of the river and both sides of the 
road from the jetty down to the gate of the reccplimi hall, 
^ where a double line of spearmen waitwl and conducted us to 
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llie hall, a nicely decorated room raised on low pillars. Here 
the l>atoh BSndahAra, and D:\tub Temen^gong, the two Chief 
OflScera of the State, received us with great ceremony, and 
telling as the Yum TAan was far from well but wished to see 
us, invited us to sit down. Whilst we made our woy from the 
landing place and greeted the U^ndahAra and Tfmenggong, a 
salute was being fired lower down the river. 

I carried on a spasmodic conversation with the Bcndahlra 
for one and a half hours, during which the Yam TAan again sent 
to say he meant to come and sec as, and then His Highness 
appeared. He certainly looked deadly ill, but he was jast as 
courteous and nice as ever, and we all thought he looked a 
trifle better and spoke with less difficulty (his voice was hoarse 
and changed, and he complained of cough and fever) when 
wo left him than when he came in. 

After I hail told him of our journey, he askeil us to have 
some cofice, kc., he and his son, a nice looking boy, joining in 
this part of the ceremony, an<l then I told him I should like to 
see him when he felt better and we left. 

Some of the Y’ani TAan's people took us across the ris'cr to a 
raft which had been prepareo for our arc<)mmndation. On the 
raft is a plank hituso containing one large room, very comfor¬ 
tably furnished, and a sort of verandah all round it has been 
pUnkrd over so that we can sit out and watch the busy rivur* 
life with the picturesque town and paint groves for a back¬ 
ground. Another raft much larger than oum with on upper 
storey ( but rapidly falling into decay ) was handed over to 
oiir people, and a guard of twenty-two Malays were sent to sec 
that iHi horm befell us I The BcndnliAm, TCmi'nggong and 
others came to sec that everything was in order, and then we 
were left to oorselvcs. In the night there was a tremendous 
storm of rain with thunder and lightning, bat that was hardly 
so disturbing as the uproar mncic by the rats who lire under 
the flour of our raft, a protest I suppose against our occupa* 
tion of the tenement. 

ThufMlatf, 1th May .—The Dato' Mantri of Johor callotl on 
me and we had a very lung talk nlwjut Pahang and the other 
States. 

On making np our itinerary, I find that wc have comedown 
the ri\'cr two hundred and forty.onc and a half luih’s from 
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lluutu, and three hundred and ninety-five miles from 
Bemam, while there remains another seven miles or so to 

mouth of the river. . „ ^ 

There is much to ailmire in this place. Specially stnki g 
any .one acquainted with the other Native States is theup{^r- 
ance of the village on the banks of this large river, here a 
fifteen hundred yards wide, with the picturesque house raiw 
moored not only along the bank of the river and in * 
the Yam Tuan’s various houses, but along the shores o i 
islands which here stud the stream. , i 

These islands arc the most beautiful feature of the pliwe , 
they are large, covered with cultivation in the shape of pa ms, 
the cocoa-nut, betel and jagarer, or with flowenng trees an 
shrubs and fine short grass. The raft we occupy is moon 
to the shore of one of these islands *just opposite the new 
mosque of IV'kan, and between us and the ophite ban o 
the river are three considerable islands with wide stretches o 
water in between. . 

On shore in the village there are four notable buildings- 
new mosque in the angle made bv a small str^m 
coming in to the river from the right hank; one hundrea 
fifty yards higher up a new brick house such as those occupiei 
by Kuropeans in Singapore; one hundred and fifty yards ui> 
ther on, the old mosque, a building with far more to rocommen 
it as regards appearance than the new one; and immedia y 
to tlie right rear of the mosque the Yam Tflan s pnncipa 
house, a building which, as far us I could judfec, is os 
in ita accommoilation as it is pleasing to the eye. Thw ho^, 
which was built without any plan, is said to have cost JUU, 
and is worth the monev. . _ 

ITie Y’am Tuan’s or Audience Hall is an mdifleront 

structure inside the enclosure of another and less pretenUoua 
house, which stands lialf way between the old mosque and the 

new one. . ' . , , 

The business part of the village is of tlic most wretehed 
description. Two small rows of the yeriwt hoveU, on 
either side of the main road, containing in dl forty or y 
dwellings coinstituto the “ bazaar” of the principal p 
Pahang. As long a-s the customs of the country are such 
that Chinese don't find it to their advantage to settle here, 
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there is no likelihood of improTemeut in this respect. .\t the 
present time the Chinese population of I'ckan numbers about 
eightv, and when asked why that is so, they reply becanse the 
taxation, both in system and as including every article of 
import or export, is intolerable, and that if ever they import 
from outside, or buy in the interior anything of value, it is 
removed by some chief who forgets to pay for it. Chinese 
will put up with many evils and dilEeulties and much injus¬ 
tice that no Europt'an will tolerate, and while making every 
allowance for exaggeration, mistakes and wilful falsehoods, 
the fact that there arc not more than two or three hundred 
Chinese in the whole of this large and rich State so close to 
Singapore is the best proof of how matters really stand. 

Ihis is the fourth timcl have visited Pahang, and I have 
on this occasion had an opportunity of verifying some of the 
stories that liavc reached us in the lust two years. Without 
proceeding to details, I ran say that those whose experience 
of the Peninsula Ims Ijecn confined to the Protected Native 
States would be rather astonished at the manners and customs 
still prevalent in the governing cla.vi in Pahang and if Eu¬ 
ropeans will risk their capital in any large uiidcrtakiug here 
and can manage to comply with their obligations, get hnsinoss 
transacted, and obtain justice and satisfaction in their dealings 
with those they arc brought in coutuct with, 1 think it 
will be a little surprising. It will also bo well fur them to 
remember that in a purely Malay State )>aticncc is not so 
much a virtue os d necessity. 

A good many wide and well selected roods have been laid 
out and formed, hut not metalled, in and about the Pekau; 
some fair bridges have also been constructed, and it seems as 
if, in any future arrangements for the housing of a large 
Chinese or other population, some new ground would have to 
be chosen for the site of a town, as there is none available np- 
stream of the canal to which I have referred. Below that, 
however, land might be got and a town built with the advan¬ 
tage that large boats and stcnm-launcbes can get to this point 
and lie there while they cannot reach the mouth of the canal 
owing to the shallowness of the water. 

All the ground about the Yam Tiian’s house being already 
occupied, the best spot for dwelling houses is the island which 
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lies opposite tlie Yam Tuna’s principal dwelling. The whole 
country seems to Ijc one vast level plain only a few fisit above 
the level of the river, the soil is excellent and would probably 
grow anv low-country produce, while swamps seem unknown, 
though t have no doubt the appearance of the place is difierent 
in the wet season. 

The people of the country, outside the Riijasand Chiefs, with 
some few exceptions, are industrious for Malays, but their 
distaste for work may, to some extent, be explained by the 
fact that a man docs not care to work for more ihuu bare sub¬ 
sistence if his gaiiLS can always be appropriatctl b^ Ids more 
powerful neighbour. That, at least, is an explanation oHcred 
here and in other Malay States, especially where Siamese 
influence is strung. »SVe ro* ttott rftbi» might have liccn written 
of the Malay ryot. 

The principal industries of Pahang are agriculture (the enU 
tivation of rice and fruit), the rearing of cuttle (especially 
huflalocs, which are verv cheap here), sheep and poultry, a 
little gold-washing (but tbcrc arc good reasons why this occu¬ 
pation is limited), and the manufacture of mats and silk cloth. 
The weaving and mat-making is done by tlie women, and the 
silk and mats produced arc excellent of their kind, but very 
little known outside Pahang. 

The present occupation of the ruling class in Pahang is top- 
spinning, and the example is pretty generally followwl by all 
the unemployc<l male ^lalnys in Pekan. There is not much 
to be said against this very innocent amnscinent, but it strikes 
the casmd observer os curious that while the jMjople of the 
l?lu (and iiuleed nearly every one outshlo this village ) nr»‘ 
crying out for tlie redress of manifest grierances and the intro¬ 
duction of something resembling Hx«l laws and fair goverii- 
nicnt, those who have the direction of alfairs devote to the 
spinning of tops the time that can be sparwl from Ie<8 harm¬ 
less distractions. 

In many respects the State is unlike any on the western 
coast and more nearly resembles K.elaiilan in features and 
producLs. Pahang has undoubtedly great i^ources and un¬ 
usual capabilities for supporting and enriching ii large popu¬ 
lation and no intelligent pciwon could see the country without 
regretting the eircuinstaiK-cs which still keep it cIohcsI to 
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legitimate enterprise, vliilst its people spe unnble to take 
advantage of the gifts lying ready to their hands. 

The Alap which accom|)anics this journal shows the route 
we followed from Ku!tla Bemam in the Straits of Malacca, 
Latitude 3° 50', to Kuiila Pahang in the China Sea, Latitude 
3° 44i'. The trace of the Bcrnnm River has been taken from 
existing information, lately revised by Air. F. St.( 4. C.itJL- 
FiELD, also the laud route from KoAla Slim to KuAla (Jillting. 
From Knfila GCllting on the Bcrnam to Buntu on the Lipis 
River is roughly sketched from a time and compass sur¬ 
vey, the distances and general direction Ijeing fairly correct, 
but there is no attempt at accuracy. The sketch of the Lipis 
and Pahang Rivers is plotted from a time and compass survey 
made by Captain (jiles, u.a., and in this case there is no 
pretence to accuracy, though it will proljubly be some years 
before a more careful surx’ey is made of this river. 

9o for an I know, this is the first time the Peninsula has 
heen crossed from sea to sea by a Furopcan from any point 
North of the Muar River, that is to say, in the wider part, 
where the jonniey can only lie accomplished by crossing the 
main range of mountains which forms the backbone of the 
Peninsula. I believe that M r. C. UoE3ioi.n crossed from the 
(fnlcun mines in Patani to the mouth of the Muda River in 
Kedah, passin’g however North of the main dividing range. 

Fourteen years ago I saw in Klang a Frenchman w-ho told 
me he had "three times crossed the Peninsula from KUng to 
Trenggftnn, but there are very strong reasons for doubting that 
statcnu'iit. 

Some years ago Messrs. P vLV and OMIries ascendc<l the 
Muar River, crossctl a few hundred yards of dry land hy port¬ 
age and descended the Bra, a tributary of the Palmng River, 
having its emlmncburc about eighty miles above Pikan, while 
Mr. \V. Knaoos, 1 Bin told, lias just rrossctl by the Aluar and 
Triang Rivera, the mouth of the Triang being a few miles 
furilier from Pi kan tlian that of the Bra. The shortest cross¬ 
ing of III! is said by tlio Malays to ho hy the .Muar, Hninpin 
and Mf-ntiga Rivers. 

We have enisscd the IVninsula by probably the longest 
runte, unless the ascent of the Muda and descent of the Patani 
Rivers be longer and feasible. The Bernutu river, the largest 
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ill some senses of tboso flowing int<i the Straits of Malai’ca, is 
the furthest Xorth of those rivers which, rising in the jnaiu 
range, flow Ka»t and West to the Straits of Malacca, bo,h tUe 
Krian and Muda Rivers heing stated to take their nM m 
moniitaiiis other than the main chain. Tho Puhaiig River 
again is universally admitted to be the longest navigable ruer 
on cither side of the Peninsula, and though wo did n<it descend 
tho centre or parent stream, the Jelci, there U probably no 
very much difference in navigable length between that an 
the Lipis, and there is no rccognitwd crossing from the west¬ 
ern to the eastern side of the raiiae which would take the tra¬ 
veller to the head waters of the J£lci, nr.r any easily ua^^gab^o 
river on the western tide that would lead up to a point on the 
western slopes of the main chain opposite to the source of tho 
Ji'lei. When it is considered that the moasureil distMcc on 
tho map from KuMa Bcmani to Ku.^la Paliang is, as the crow 
flies, one hundred and seventy miles, the route by which wc 
have travelled covering a distance of four hundnsl and two 
miles ascending the largest river on the western side of tlm 
Peninsula and descending the longest on the eastern, maj 
considered fairly direct. . , , 

'Fhc Straits Government steamer Sea lielk arrived on the 
7th, and as 1 was not able to leave and Captain Giua scemw 
to be seriously ill, I sent him on to Singapore in the Sea Be le 
on the 8th instant. , , ,, i 

Mr. Listcb and I remained at Pi^kan till the 14th May. In 
that time we saw Kometbing of the countiy in the immwiato 
neighbourhood of Pekan, and had many opjiortunitios of talk¬ 
ing to Malays of all ranks on matters concerning 1 ahang. 
The RAja M'uda of Pahang ( brother of the Yam Tum ). who 
bod arrived in the Sea Belle, landed on the 8th, “**“1 
pleasure of taking him to the Baht (Audience Ilnll) and 
seeing him reconeilcd to his brother. On two otlier ci cmii^ 
I lutd interviews with the Yam Tiian, and he tow “ “la 
principal bouse, and let us see ihejUget danced by ladies ot 
his own honsehold. I described these dances and the ijant - 
lantj accompaniment in an early number of the Journal of t o 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. I noticw a 
on these occaiions the company of onlookers was much more 
select than when I first saw the dances, but, as before, the 
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amusement was continued till nearly ilayliglit. 

On the Mth, at 1 p.m., the Yam Tuan, the R:\ja Miidu and 
all the Chiefs came OAer to our raft to bid us good-bye, the 
Yam T6an with his usual gcnciMsity giving something to 
every member of my party. .\t 2 r.u. we left in the JScit 
Jielle’t launch and boats, while a salute was fired from some 
guns in front of the new m6si|uc, and the Sultan’s flag, which 
he hud lowcrisl on our arrival eight daA's lK*f>irc, was re-hoisterd. 

The tide had nearly run ont when we startctl, and we only 
just managed to get the launch out of the river, reaclung the 
aVo Beile (lying a long way out) at 4 p.m. Wo arrived at 
Singapore at 8 a.m. on the 15th. 

1 cannot close this journal without remarking that, having 
journeyed through nearly all tl>e Malay States, 1 have never 
met with elsewhere such courtesy os wu experienced from 
all cloKses in Pahang. I could only regret my inability to 
make any adequate return for the hospitality and kindness of 
the Y'ani Than. 

It is statcfl that the mouth of the Psihang River is unap¬ 
proachable in the North-East monsoon and that Pahang is 
shut off from communication with the outer world (except by 
a few jungle {mths across the main range of the Peninsula) 
for nix mouths in the year. I cannot say whether that is true 
or not, hut it is likely, and even in the l)cst of weather no 
vessel of any aize can’ get near Kuala Pihaug, while only 
steam launches of the lightest draught can, in the best weather, 
get up to Pckaii at all times of the tide. There is, however, 
an easy way to open this rich country, and that is by the con¬ 
struction of a road, one hundred and thirty miles long, from 
Johor Ilham, exactly op|>usitc the Johor end of the Singa- 
porc-Eranji Road, to P«'kan. About seventy miles of this 
road would (lass through Johor territory, and the rest through 
Pahang A first class bridle-rood could bo constructed in 
eighteen months for less than §150,000, and it could at any 
time be widened into a cart-road or converted into a tramway 
or light railroad. This would put Singapore and its resources 
in direct communication with the lower country of Pahang, 
liesidcs tapping a long stretrh of land, both in Johor and 
Pahang, UBcful for the cultivation of low country tropical pro¬ 
ducts. 
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A town should be established at the junction of the Tcmcn- 
lin and Pahang rivers, as a centre for the trade of the up^r 
metalliferous country, while the present road from Kuftla 
Lnnipor (the terminaft of the Sclftneor railway ) to Ginting 
Bidci should be continued down the Fahang side of the mam 
range to Bfntong and PCnjum, or some nearer point on the 
Pahang river. The cost of tliese roads would insj^incant 
in comparison with the advantages they would bring to Pahang, 
and in a lesser degree to Johor and Sfil&ngor ; but if it were 
possible to get the work done under the present rcf/ime, it may 
be doubted whether those who now direct the affairs of Pahang 
would be able to utilize their opportunities for the best interest* 
of the State. 

*1 

F. A. SWETTENUAM. 


Pahang, 10/A 1885. 
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THE OBJECT AND RESULTS OF A DUTCH EXPEDITION' 
INTO THE INTERIOR OF SUMATRA IN THE YEARS 
1877, 1878, AND 1879, 

»T 

M. A. L. VAN HASSELT. 


Mr.B V. 
Piw**dini>» 



. SHORT time after the Commission of the Ne 
A Geographical &>ciety Im<l deciJc<l ui>on a ^ 
expeditiou into the interior of Sumatra, I py •, i 
my office, as Government “Controleur” at Soepajang, n 
by the above-named Commission to take charge ° , ,, 

Hections into which the oxpe<lition had 
though convincetl of the great difficulties of , 

to be entrusted to me, I thought it my duty no 
so honourable a mission. . , • i,,. 

From Febniury, 1877, to March, 1870, 'T® ah e 

districts that had been assigned to ns, and thoup i . . 
to apply “ rcni, vitli, rici” to ourselves, wo , 

collected a inaita of detaiU regarding the cotintrv, o w i 
our retmm, it was onr privilege to render an acconn . 

Tliose who are acquainted with the work in w ' , 

united the results of the Sumatra exiaslition, an . • i* 
thanks to the efforts of onr Commission, T ‘‘ 

. a place at this Geographical Congress, may Imve 
that pur labours ore not yet ended. 
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While we were still oocnpied with oar report, the 
Netherlands Society received an imntation from the Central 
Commission of this’ Congress, to send its rcpnjsentatives to 
the ancient City of the Doges. Among^ the delegates of our 
Society to this Congress where so many illustrious geographers 
and famous travellers were to meet, the honour of represent¬ 
ing the Sumatra Expedition, fell upon two of its Members, 
Mr. D. D. Veth and myself. I was specially entrusted to ex¬ 
plain in this place the object of the Netherlands Scientific 
Expedition into the interior of Sumatra, and the results 
arrived at. 

I would ask, at starting, to be allowed to refer to the 
published portion of the work compiled on the return of the 
Expedition, by iU Members. I trust I may be i)ermitted 
to state briefly what was known of the interior of 
Sumatra previous to our Expedition, and what has been done 
by ns to extend this knowledge. Various circumstances had 
within recent years contributed to awaken attention 
to Sumatra, and our experience of the country and its 
people was called in to supply the existing gaps. Up to 
the end of the 18th century MAasDEs’s book* was the 
only work comprising everj thing which at that epoch was 
knownof Sumatra, but after that time, the scientific researches 
of several later travellers had accumulated knowletlge 
and disooven'd new facts with reganl to the Eastern 
Coast; these were most notably JcNonuHK.t Van dee Tcvk, 
SoiAUtONMuLLEB, A. HdMKK, VaN OoRT Slid KoRTHALS, OoSTII- 
off,Tky8Ma.v,Cokd»:8, LuoEKiNO,and lastly the Italian travel¬ 
ler BECcARr. In the branch of geographical n^search, 
Bktkrinck andCLursENAER chiefly distinguished themselves, 
and in the region of topography and geolog)', the Engineers 
Van Duck de GuEVKand Verdeck. For Bencoolen and the 
Lau^ng districts we had the data of Major Stece, the travel¬ 
lers Du Bois and Zollinger, General Koiileb, the philologist 
Van dkr Tuuk, and various public officials of Netherlands 

* IIUtai 7 of SuDutn, I^ndon. 17S3,17S4, 1811, 

f The title* of all work* umI artirle* in Revietra treating of Sumatra will lx* 
fouml at the end of a |W|>er ii|iou thi* Itland bjr ProfeflRor I*. J. Vktm, reprinted 
in the StaiBitioal and Uoot^i>hioBl Dictionar)- of Xelberiaudi India, Awterdam, 
isys, p. 777 tt Hq. 
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ludiii. Until Mar«i>kn-8 lime Uu* extent of the 

dum of Palemlxinj: waa little known, hat the ware “ “‘“V' J 

opemtiona on a amall acale which were the v<.Hiprland8 

thecollapaeof theSultuimtc and submission to the Nethcrianda 
authority; have, within the last half-century, ‘"cre*^^ 
information with repfard to thU important „„ 

the writings of Sal«osd, Pkksokavb, Cookt, dk bTUKBLKK 
PB^n«oBiU8“, Gkambkko, Tethxas, Wallace, Moiixuj and 

DB PBura Vas dkb IIokvex have especially contnbutod. 

.. . t_ _ttiA kinedor 


DB rBura v ax dkb hokveji iiu»c 

On the North of Palembang, are aituat^ the 
Djambi, Indmgiri and Kan,par, of which the 6™^ « 



in me jurisdiction oi mu xmmp . 

formerly part of the ancient kingdom of bink, no ^ . e 

ledgea the authority of the Residency of the ^as . , ■ 

Sumatni. This part of the interior had never, pn ^ 
to our Expedition, been thoroughly explored, am o .g 

rirers-Karapar, and Indr.igiri or ®Se 

knowledge was limited to iheir moutlw **■. n,i>niced 

vicinity. The Residency on the ^oiust tmbnic 

in 1874 the dependencies of the ““cient Sultanate of ^ 
after that datf many now highly flounshtng agmi^^^^^^ 
undertakings were established, chicHy at Ueli a ^ huH^thus 

and our acquaintance with this part of | , upjenco 

Iieen increased. Finally, the circuinstanw o the un¬ 
is imlebted for ao much information with reg . 

cient kingdom of Acheen and its people, is wi.jVh is 

than the long war with all its “tUmdant evils, wl^ichj 

now said to be over,—having led to a P<«‘5‘'' y tjjo 

sored, owing to tlie spirit of hatred exia ing v,.t,,erliuida 
vanquished. Sumatra now bclontp, wholly 
India. In reality, however, there is in the 

East Coast, a large extent of country *" :,,fluencc has 

Netherlands is still u fiction, but even then its inOuL 

been doily extending for some years. T,t«nniili and tho 

Tlie Coast of Acheen in the 

West Coast, down to the hordereof ’ j£j;,th; thil 

the Laiiipong districts and ^ —these, gentle- 

Coasts of Sii^, Deli and Langkat to the N. E.-Uicse, b*-" 
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men, are tho prorinces now subject to our aduiinistratire 
system. Notwitlistamlin^ tlie researches of tho trarellers I 
have ulrcswly mentioncJ, there remained a wide extent of 
country in the centre of the Island which was stiU, for the 
most port, if not entirely, terra inro^nita. 

The maps of this region showed very inaccurately tho 
configuration of the ground, the topo^phy of tho mountains, 
the cuunM» of tl»e rivers, the geological aspect and fertility 
•of the soil, and the facilities for transport by land and 
water. With regard to all this and many other questions of 
cthiK.graphy, langmige and natural history, the works written 
upon Smnatra loft the explorer painfully in the dark. Thus 
matters stood when our reproseutativo. Colonel Versteku, 
conceived the idea of exploring these unknown regions. 

Scarcely anything was known of the river, which, with 
its many ulHueiits, traverses Djambi, except that its source 
lies south of the highlands of Padaug, and a few other facts 
pithered in the interests of navigation. Djambi, the Sultan 
of which was a nominee of the Netherlands India Govern¬ 
ment, and where a Netherlands official acted as Political 
Agent, was looked upon us a dependency of the Province 
administered by tho liesideut of Palembang. 

Djambi was as much unknown to us us Central Africa 
was to our fathers. Nevertheless there was more tluin one 
reason for desiring more intimate knowledge. Most of the 
Central Bisects were celebrated for the beauty of their 
scenerj', their uneqnulled richness of soil and tho indiutry 
and pleasant disposition of their inhabitants. 

Ill IHtit), after the existence of rich seams of cool on the 
bunks of tbeOmbilin (the upper waters of the Iudra<dri) had 
been diswveiwl by Gksvb, an Engineer, who died in tho 
midst of his labours, serious efforts were made to pronde 
means for the transport of this " black gold.” The countiw 
lying betwcfn the coal beds and the West Coast was explored 
V a band of engineers under the orders of il. Cmitsknaeb. 
They published a large work and detailed maps, but though 
this was useful from a scieutifio point of new, tho estimated 
cost of constructing and working a railway to the W’est Coast 
was so considerable, Uiat there could be no hope of nutting 
such nu idea into execution. This, then, was one of the moat 
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powerful reasons for selecting this portion of the centre of 
Sumatra as the chief aim of the researches of our expedi¬ 
tion. The more so, as the Government was willing to enwur- 
age trarelling in all these countries, except Korintji, 
which, for political reasons, was closed to travellers. All the 
reports of the Government officials ns to the attitude of the 
natives were favourable, and the Government itself gave full 
support to the undertaking of our Society hr large contribu¬ 
tions both of money and stores. The actual state of affaias, 
however, as we found afterwards, differed widely from what 
had been hoped for in Holland during the preparations for our 
expedition. Our companion, Senonw Saxtvoort, who after¬ 
wards died at Djambi, experienced this at starring, when 
uuikiug his perilous expedition across the island in a canoe; 
and when later we endeavoured to visit the petty states of 
Manongkabo, which divide the Netherlands territory in the 
highlands of Padang from the great kingdom of Djambi, we 
wore obliged to beat a precipitate retreat owing to the hostile 
attitude of the Prince of Si Gonntour ;* •• and the news of the 
unfavourable disposition of the above-named States spread 
with such rapidity, that the Government thought it prudent to 
forbid our penetrating further into the States of Rantan, 
Barouk and Djambi from the west. We were therefore 
obliged to turn our steps towards the east. But there alw, 
we soon discovered, when we endeavoured to explore the Dis¬ 
trict of Limoun, a p.art of the Djambi territo^, that all the 
original reports hud been dictated by an unjustifiable opti¬ 
mism, and that even when a friendly chief lent us his suj^ 
lK»rt, the general feeling of the natives was too hostile 
to allow us to shew ourselves any longer without niilitary 
escort, and still less, of course, to attempt any scientific 
researches. 


• Forl>«, th* NstunUift. two jre»T» loUsr. WW to pcoolwto Into 
lie WM adviMd " not to attempt to enter without the mandate of tto 

•• meaning not tlie Sultan iw»tniaed bjr the Dutch GoveniraenU hot th* 

•• depoaed ruler, who had taken up hia court in tho Interior of the ewlrr^anrt 
“ whom all the Djambi iHjoplo reooKni-d. Thi. wae rerv 
bad fared no womo than the Dutch Mid45amaU» liipehuon. 

“ befewp, had boen advieed to turn back at that mam place. horiena 

Arehifriago, SS9, —£o. 
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*1 ^ condition of Djiunbi ? In 1834. 

tlie Netbwianda Gorernment had sifrned a treaty with tlie 
Sultan, who. no longer feeling himself able to cope with his 

the first advances. But when 
m 1»66, Katou Ahkad Natsarocddix succeeded him, difficul- 
resulting in a military expedition to Djambi, which, 
by an attack on the Kraton, drove out the Sultan, Gov- 
appoint^ Sultan Ahmad as his successor, and was 
fort, in which a weak garri- 
son WMsUti^i^, living the conduct of the new^ Sul- 
^ to be contoUed by a Political Agent. The expelled 
Sultan, generally known as Soutan Taha, retired to the 
mtenor, where, faxing his residence at Telok Perdah on the 
Itetang Han, near the mouth of the Tabir, he mana-ed to 
attract a number of followers. ° 

II insignificant, was recognised bv 

fil ““ ““■> - 

and fo foo^ode a^atv of amity wiUi hi? predeSssor by 
wluch the boamknes of the territory of each were fixed. ^ 
Meanwhile, the resentment of Soutan Taha airuinst the 
Europeans who hod deposed him did not diminishT^aud ^he 
did not coaw to incite revolt among all who could be con¬ 
sidered friendly to^s the Netherl^ds Government 

The unfortunate results of such a sUte of things were as 
might have been expected, experienced by our^oS^ 
who in a steam-launch were engaged in iLking a survey 
of the nrers; thev were obliged to suspend their labours 
attitude of thenativ-es, whopreveS 
their further adiimce As I have already stoted, the exS 
divided into two parties, one of wliich was^e- 
lailed to eylore toe highl^ds, the other to survey the river 
Djanibi and its affluents. Tlie lemler of the latter was IS 3 

Netherlands Navy, who’ on 
his decease, was succeeded by Lieutenant C. H. CoSku^a " 

^ 

«.<! its .m»U drsaght of water. Tiro 
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party were Mr. Makkisk, the pilot, and Mr. Hkrmaxb, the 
engineer, nfterwanls succeedeed by Mr. SNiJOEWfim. 

As for myself, I was at the head of the other party 
assisted by the Ciril Engineer, Mr. D. D. Vkth, who was en- 
tnuted with the geographical, geological and meteorological 
investigations, as well os the preparation of negatives for 
photographs, and by Mr. Son T. Srellsvas, whose province 
was zoology in its higher branches. Ethnology and the study 
of languages fell to my shore. ^ 

In summing up the results of our researches in this 
mairellous country, I will first deal with geography, as this 
subject, at a Geographical Congress like the present 
should be given the first place. ’ 

It seems superfluous to explain the success which crowned 
the efforts of Messrs. Veth, CoRifKi.i8HKS and Sastvoort; with 
^e exception of quite a small portion, the courses of the 
Huri and its chief affluent, the Tembesi, were tniuuteljr suiv 
veyed. It was thus discovered that the Hari, on quitting the 
highlands of Padoug, flows dne North, whence it follows 
that the furthest point navigable for la^e boats, is much 
nearer to the coal mines of Ombilin than it appeared to be on 
former maps ; so much so that the Hari is of as much impor¬ 
tance, 08 a highway for the transport of minerals to the East 
Coast, as the river Indmgiri itself. In surveying the southern 
p^ of the Padang up-lands it was discovered that the rivers 
Mumonn and Pottar belong in no way to the Kouantan 
basin, but are affluents quite distinct from the Hari. But 
most notably in the survey of Lebong was the inaccuracy of 
former surveys made apparent. 

The mountaius of the interior of Sumatra have been 
described with great exactness by Mr. Veth in the 2Dd part of 
our work, which also conttiins all the geological and meteoro¬ 
logical records. The largo collection of photographs of the 
country and of the people taken by him, ore assuredly not 
the least port of the labours which have helped to extend our 
imperfect knowledge of Sumatra and its inhabitants. Again, 
amongst the things which we were enabled to bring bock with 
us, I must mention an ethnographical collection* of more 

* This oollectMa is placed in the Kojil £tlioo(;rs|iliical MuMum st 
Leyden. 
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than 500 objects, almost the whole of which hare been repro> 
duced in the 3rd part of onr work. We trnst that they will 
gire a true idea of the life and cnstoms of the Malaya, set 
forth as they are in thirteen chapters of onr ethnographical 
description. In my linguistic researches, I set myself as 
much as possible to note words and to collect mannscripts. 

As to these latter, I frequently had them read and ex¬ 
plained to me, in order to learn the real meaning and the 
proper pronunciation of words. The difficidties I had to 
oTercome will be evident to all those who will take the trou¬ 
ble to examine the word-lists of the Rawas and Lebong 
(known as the Redjang) dialects, and the songs, puzzles and 
proverbs whichignthercdfromthelipsofthepeople tlieroselvos, 
as well as the Monangkabo, Mouroi-Baton and Tonankou- 
non Tjeredeg manuscripts. Besides, I was fortunate enough 
to gather complete information about the figure-cbaracters 
of the Bentjoung as well os the method of spelling and 
writing them. 

This hgure-writing owes itsname to the manner in which 
the words are engraved with the point of a knife npon strips 
of bamboo. 

I was, on several occasions, able to gather interesting in¬ 
formation with regard to the aborigines of this part of the 
country—the Koubous—and I am in a position to state this 
carious fact, ris., that their language, which at the first 
glance appears to differ entirely from Malay, appears on 
closer investigation to be almost the same language as that 
of the Malays who inhabit the Koubou district. Only, the 
pronunciation of the Koubous is harsher, and their peculiari¬ 
ty of expression takes the form of a dialect. 

We were lucky enough to obtain some valuable botani¬ 
cal specimens, and some other fortunate finds go to show 
that onr researches were not altogether fruitless. But most 
remarkable of all were the results of our zoological investiga¬ 
tions. We brought back 30 mammals, 285 birds, 173 reptiles 
and amphibians, 385 fish, 5 to 6 thousand insects, including 
823 species of lepidoptera, and a large number of molluscs,* 

aowin~;isioyariI««um;f 
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Amongst tlioso uniuials, there are many new species, 
especially amongst the iiisecls of which many species had 
never previously been obsorvo'l in Siiinatni. Ii<H>king at this 
large number of animals collected in a conipar.itively short 
space of time, one might be led in*o the mistake of supposing 
that the formation of such a collection would be an easy niatti-r. 
Without counting the dilliculty of preparin': and packing up 
most of the 8}>ecuuens. tlie very hiintiii'r for them was attended 
with luiuiy obstacles, and involved great loss of tiiu'j. The 
richness of the tropical fuuiui has passed into a proverb, 
not without rejuoii, hut like most treasures, it must ha 
sought after out of the beaten truck, and it is only little by 
little that the paths leading t'» the hidden tro:isures of 
nature are to be discovered. 

In giving the preceding resumis I have accomplished 
the t;isk alloted to me, but permit me now to iiitriKluce you 
in imagination, for a few inomcnts at leaist, to the countries 
visited by my companions and inyssdf at the time that we tra¬ 
versed these uncultivated regiims, d<.*oj»ly impresstHl with their 
unique beauty. I will choose those pages of our journal which 
ilescribo ourascent of the peak of Korintji, or Indniptira, the 
highest iiiuuntaiii in Sumatra, and one of the highest 
volcanoes in the Indian Archipelago. Wo were in the 
country of the “ twelve kotos.” a district houndt^d on tlio 
S. W. by the above-nained mountain, and as before ourselves 
no Etirojaatn, and still less any native, had ever atU'iupfed 
the ascent, the pri'parations for our departure twcupied some 
space of time. Our lirst idea was to take with us native 
carriers, culled iouItJi, but us it was too risky t«» si't out 
with our necessary bsiggugo without knowing anything ulKiut 
the nature of the ground, or even if it were pos-ihle to reach 
tho summit, wo took the pixvaution of sending some 
explorers on ahead as an advanc^-gmrd. The superstitions 
nature of these |>eople, however, so excite«l their iniiigiuatioii 
that tlicy ndunied to us with all sorts of extnivagaiit 8t<»riea 
of the iuaccessible rocks they h;ol seen, and the fearful 
monsters they hiul met. A second uttcmj't on their part 
was more 8uctn»sfal, and although uticerUiiu ns to being 
able to reach tho highest point, wo set out ou tho 6th 
December, 1877, full of ardour aud determuialion. Besides 
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(lie cooHcrt, we were accouipaniod bjr tlie two f'uides who hud 
conducted the oxplorinfr parties, and by the Toiuiiikou of 
DouriauTarounjj.uii intelligent chief, with two of hU followers. 
Kuch kouli carri*sl 8 chuptiht (4*^ kil.) of rice, whilst the 
two guides and the chiers followers carried Ixdween them 
V) chnjuthi. Ihjsides rice, each had to cany a pjirt of the 
buggngrj necesH;iry for such a long stay in the jungle ; firstly, 
our camp-birds, and kfamhuiit, or mosquito curtains, articles not 
hrss indispensablo than a change of clothes in case of min ; 
some simple cooking utensils, anrl some tinned provisions, to 
afford a change in our principal diet, viz., rice; thesi* 
constitutml our equipment, together with the other part of 
our baggage, consisting of instnunents for making geo¬ 
graphical and atmospheric observations, whilst those nec<rs- 
sary for the collection of plants and animals were not wanting, 
aii'l linally 2 chairs a»ul some guns and ammunition compluled 
the whole. Kvery {Mirtion of our baggage was carefully wrapjasl 
up in tarp.mlins, which, fastened together, served os a roof fur 
our shelter at ni^t. Clad in the simple drt'ss suitnhlo for a 
wandering life in these wild regions, we set out, and <iur 
first tu-sk wjis to clear a path with our wood-knives for the 
kouli*. These cairiers, who, in Sumatra, are aeenstomed to 
carrying their burdens on their heads, would never have b<>eii 
able U) get along in the snmll space sufficient for p«;rsons not 
laden, and would have been liable every moment to g«.‘t caught 
in the linncH and thorny branches sprt'ading out in every 
iHn*etion overhead, if the gui<le8 had not foniiisl a regular 
Issl. so to s|H.'ak, for the long line of koufU following 
them. We were soon obliged to quit the path on ac- 
cmint of the unfavourable mituro of the gvomid, and 
to eoiitiiiue our inaroli ulung the bed »>f a river, a change 
whieh eonsiilcrubly diininishist onr 8|>ee<I and compelled 
oiir kouli* to drop a long distance Ixdiind. When we 
left tlie water to take again to dry land, our first care, while 
w.ilting for the Aom/w to rejoin its, waste look around to 
see if there was anything worth carrying off. We percttived 
an object whMi we werefarfnnn expecting to find in such a 
jilaee, namely a hutnanskull, which pn»jectingout of the water 
was gazing at ns with hollow orbits. Approacliing, wo dis¬ 
covered the thigh bones belonging to the same individual, 
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A Malay, who two years provionsly had been bonishwl f rom his 
ntijari on nccfmnt of leprosy. Ton »*yuk^ _ of rit^ had 
been set apart for him, and he liud betaken liimself in thw 
direction prorided with an axe, a chopper, a wallet contain¬ 
ing tobacco and siViA, and n flint and tinder. Tims equipi^i, 
he had begun to climb the great mountain, tlie Peak ot Ktv 
rintji in order to seek among the mountain-spirits a cun' for 
his frightful maludv.* He may, perhaiw, have r»*ached the 
summit, but it would seem that the spirits did not grant his 
wish. Though it may seem inhuman to treat fellow creatures 
in this way, we must remember that the instinct of pn*sena- 
tioii, in countries where the popnlntion is too often^decinmt- 
ed by epidemics, leads easily to measures of this kind. 
perchHi the skull, blanched by thealterimte action of air and 
water on the end of a |)vde by the riverside, so ns to find it 
t'a.sily on our retiim, feeling sure tliut no one would come m 
the int<‘mil to dispute'witli us thi.s strange pnMliict of the 
soil. We followetl the path which li*<l,froiii the stn'um 
townnis the mountain slopes, and which was nothing Ij”*'.** 
hmad track formed by elephauts and rhinocenws. Fbis 
brought us at iiliout •"{ o’clock in the afternoon to Tiiiil>oiuoiin. 
Tlien', we fOund such nn excellent resting plaw^hw tlii* 
night, amidst a conglomeration of ]>rojecliiig volcanic rocks, 
that we resolvcHl not to push on further, and all the iiioro so 
beeuiise the Aom/is were still far liehiiid. It ivas only nn hour 

nfterwanl.H that the first arrived, mid os their nnniher gradu¬ 
ally inerensc'd, we had to Usteii ti* eonfiised ai*«uiiita of 
the difficulties tliey had undergone, and the misfurtnnes llie^ 
had met with. 

The short time remaining befon' 8iins4)t w;»3 oo:'upie<l in 
following up for a bit the eimrse of the river, and not fur 
frrnn oiir encampment, we came acros-s a stnam, the limpid 
water of which dashed down from a height of 20 feet between 


• AmoofC Malay ric^ mnuntaln-tnp* 

•ion amt penauro, ai iHsnt; the of pia<<T/iiI sp.rila. “ f.i* Ut 

Jotim Ini .Irvh.. IV. p. 1I!»: Korh.-. Kw,l. ro An-hip.’hx;e. l"»: f.SamMp) 
M. UN; f Borwe) Tij.U-hrift x-tt N.d. Iml 4 J wnpon.*. 2 .lc.1. }*. Hi I 0“ 
I’uU. 11. 24Js I'MttiU-.oocari KIUji' lliid*'nr <'f .Ma.bj.-axw. I. SJl 
J.mrn. Ind. Areh. I.\, 123 s and EUu‘ rolynwiiin U.'3«.rvli». • . *'« 

IV.. 401. 
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fipiinito wnlh. Tho watpr drip^l ccasoIcmIj from trailing 
cre^^pors an*l from tlio rooks which ovorliiin^ the cataract. 
Kverylhiiiff around was dump, the air chill, tuidthe silence, 
which wcijjhed like lead upon tlie whole scene, was unbroken, 
sate for the monotonotls noise of the falling drops. In the 
meantime some of our koiilU U.'gnii to cut down young trees 
and branches, and to dnij; them to the place where we intended 
to fi>nn our bivouac. The loj»pcd bninches formed the sup- 
jKirts of our dwelling-plncc, which, tlinnks to the natural 
shelter we had finind, was for oiiee quickly enough put up, 
and in which, bt*aidp8 our Isiggage, there was space enough to 
bslgc our foUowi'rs, A little distance ou our left, a large fire 
wjis Iight4*il at wliich our cook busitsl himself in preparing a 
meal os frugal os it was welcome. A second fire was lighted in 
front of the hut, its tall Humes casting such fantastic shadows 
around that we had no fear of being disturbed by any wild 
Is'nst. After lung inarches, such as we made nearly every 
day of our cxpeilition, one is not much disposed to pmlong 
the evening after having diiie^I. The conversation soon 
iN'giuK to flag, and the slightest hint is sutficieni to convinci* 
the company of the lulvuntage, nay tin* necessity, of going 
to We found this to be so, and whilst the konlU were, 

according to their cnstoui, sriiiatting round the fin* cngaginl 
in aniinati*«I conversation, we were stretching our wearied 
limbs on our caiup-betls. which though very simple, made a 
much more comfortable bed tluin the Ijure gniund. Tin* 
next morning wo made haste to continue our journey, and 
just allowing enough time to cook a few handfuls of ric«*, 
wliich with ship’s histuiit fonm>d our breakfast, wo were on 
our way by lialf-pnst 6 o'clock. 

Wo still followdl the truck formed by the pachyderms, 
which led us upwards b) the north of the mountain. We 
advanced very slowly, having continually to clear the path of 
fallen trees, and twisted creepers. 

We marched in front witli the guides, and towards 11 
o’clock we.'irrivedat a hut which hod preidonsly sheltered them, 
but which we could not now make use of, on account of its 
distance from any water we could drink, and also because 
ctur day’s task was by no mi>nn8 done. At about 8 o’clock in 
the afternoon we came to the lost but occupied by the guides. 
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rathpr mow faTonrably iiitnaW by rea^n of 
water. We commenced ut once, tbereft^, to e^ 
selves tliere, and after we had cleared and levelletl a 
metres lonp by 2 broad, we put up a jon{? nf onr 

I will not weary yon with a too detailed ®”[ 

• undertakiii''. Suffice to say that TV^mher to 

tempts to push forward, we resolved on the /th Dece 
leave our kmilts behind with the ba{?gage, and to 
oiirBelvea, each escorted by two men witli axes, to reac 

summit by different routes. . . i i «aa 

On the 8th of December, about luilf-past twelve, _ • 
only about 200 metres from the summit, wh®” ’ 

stumbling over a loose stone, fell on his f^. „ 

round, I found him sitting on a rock, his . . 

bleeiling and his knee and arm were bruised, 
moment a violent peal of thunder, wilh at least a , 

reverberating echoes, broke over our heads. My ^ 
instantly began to urge a return. “ Let us go , ’ 

since we know the way. It is beginning to ^t dar 
are going to have heavy rain.” A second thunder-c p, 

loud as the first, soundw almost as he spoke. _ 

“ The mountain is angv)’,” he continued do V », 
wait longer.” Looking up towards the summit where a short 
time before a picturesque crest of jagged rocks had . 

above the gravel slopes of the mountain, I ‘"“J?. 
nothing but a black and threatening cloud, was 

nothing for us but to return. But this was not w ^ 
stones which previously had seeing so iheir 

every moment under our feet, bringing down others 

Arriving at the spot where we had quitted the 
resolved to follow up the eourse of the river as well “ 
ble as far as the cataract just above our hut. In t^s w 
succeeded, and at about 2 o'clock in the afternoon we reached 

oirth^'sixth day after leaving the P/‘“”; 
the top. It was on my liands and feet that I ^ 

part, ^nd the view that then met my “ J b^t tie 

with surprise, wliat I had taken for the top was but t^ 

narrow rimofayawning orater with precip.toim sides. 
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than 1,000 metres below, water and snlphnr were seethinff 
and giving ofiF vuponr*, which filled the cavity for momenta 
at a time, and then lifted so oh to reveal to ns tie whole 
bottom of the abyss. This floor presented a sandy surface, 
with lakes of sulphur here and there, easily recognisable by 
their yellow colour, and a number of small arteries connect¬ 
ing them. To ray right and left the cliffs were more elevated, 
and prevented my seeing the surrounding country, heaving only 
a view of the summits of mountains in the distance. Notwith¬ 
standing the grand spectacle presented by the high lands 
of Pudang, I could not, but express a feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment at our situation, for I saw that it would be very diffi¬ 
cult to make our way round the lofty and rugged erlge, 
whose exterior slope, at an angle of not less than iTf was 
composed of such hrosely holding shingle, that a single step 
was sometimes enough to send immense stones rolling down 
the precipice. 

A few moments later M. Vkth rejoined me, and aft4*r 
having satisfied himself that the rocks on our right were 
absolutely inaccessible, he proceeded to try and discover, more 
to the sooth, a spot level enough to set up the tripod rest of 
our telescope, by means of which we were to observe the 
surrounding country. After a quarter of an hour's climb he 
called for the instruments; the Mnndor, or head of the 
kotUit, with his men, advanced a few steps, but then sat 
down, declaring that they were giddy. Only two coolies 
ventured to follow me to the spot where iny coini>anion vvos 
waiting. Climbing over sharp rocks, we at lost reuche<l n 
level space of a few metres. Our observations, however, had 
to bo very brief, for big clouds collecting on oil sides hinder^ 
all exploration. To the S. £. towanls tlie Uoiinoung Toujouk 
(seven mountains) we noticed a large lake shut in by serratHl 
peaks, forest chid. In bygone ages this mountain, had 
evidently been a gigantic volcano, such as the Pt^ak of 
Korintji at the present day. 

N. W. from the foot of the Gonnoung Toujouk, the first 
rice fields of Korintji are situated on the banks of a consider¬ 
able torrent. These fields were floodetl and shone in the sun¬ 
shine like polished plates of metal. Lastly, when n big cloud 
suddenly interceptinl our view, we noted the state of the 
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barom*^t«r and tlie thermometer. The fi«fc indicated 49.> 
millimetrea, the second 7»8. C. On the following da;r wo 
6uccecde<l in reaching the highest summit of the mountain. 

We had been forced to send back five coolies who had 
brt>keu down, and even the Chief of Donrian Taroun|j himself 
was obliged to leave us through illneiw. As 

sensibly diminishing, and we were afraid that the re^ of tht 
coolies would not be able to stand the fatigue and cold much 

lonirer, we decided to return. 

I must not quit this subject without making some 
oWrvations noon the character of the /.imho and/«ro of 
this volcano, which rises to a height of 3,f»(K) metres. 

As far as the place where we spent the first night, the 
forest generally resembled those we had already so often 
traversed, conUiining a considerable number of large trees 
linked Ur'Cther by strong creepers and heavy roUin-mttHnu. 
The bile'’rises side by side with the warin^jin, the 
tr e of the Hindoos, the konbang, the nannuk, or milk- 
tree, with its white bark, and the wild bilwa or 
'nic undergrowth consists of large-leaved bamboos, with 
knotteil stems which interlace in everv ‘l|rection, of Uie 
./.lAiia katari, much nsed in Malay households, of the balHM- 
king with its edible flowers, and a large ranety of ferns anU 

Advancing upwards, towards our second halting place, 
Inunboos were replaced by varieties of jH>uar, 1^11^ 

the river Umks the were met wiUi, 

on, in the jungle, memnti and other straight-stemmed t^- 
At this elevation rattan is still common enough, but as in the 
Inie of the Hanes, it is finer and weaker than in the lowlands. 

Ascending higher still, the trunks of the "ITwe 

of the bi/i, and the djirtth-y Ulang dimmish in sm*, ^ 
notice that they are twisted, knotted, and covered with 
different kinds of moss. The ‘"*’'of\h.- 

become more and more rare, grasses ‘I*® P*"®^ wiioa- 

uauie ore to be met with, but various kinds of flowermg, 
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swect-emellin^ 8hnil>«, snch ba the liwany, the bark of wbicli 
has an odour of orange-flowers, as aUo the flowers, the lea res, 
and the fruit of the mrihmnmljari, a number of sharp etlged 
'grasses, and aeTeral graceful species of nepenthe. At the 
highest point, which exceeds 3,000 ini^tres, whererer a 
little regetable soil is collected in comi^rs of the porous rock, 
arc to be seen, besides the plants alreudjr mentioned, the 
/obrii; with its yellow flowers, and the Ijayo-gounoHy, whose 
little white flowers and pointed velvet leaves remind ns of 
the Edelweiss of the Alps. I will not go into the question as 
to whether the presence of these plants proves the fertility of 
the soil, but it is certain that the soil of the gentle slope 
to tlie east and to the north-east of the Peak, is singularly 
rich, and perfectly suited to agricultural enterprise. 

In difjging the ground for the foundations of our hut, 
os well as in places where landslips ha-l occurred, I ascer¬ 
tained that the vegetable soil wm in places more than a 
metre in deptln But in order to obtain satisfactory pe.sults 
from the cultivation of this district, it would flrst of all 
necessary to supplement its present scanty |M>puhition 
with a stipply of labourers from Uiiidostan, Java, or 
elsewhere. 

The result of our observations of animal life, after leav¬ 
ing the foot of the mumitain, may be stated in a few wonls. 
The large animals did not show themselves, which indeed 
they rarely do, for in the depths of these vast forests animal 
life seems exinct. The tracks of the rhinoceros were only 
met with up to a height of 2,000 mi^tres, those ol the elephant 
not beyond 1,500 metres ; wild chainuis frerpieut the inacces¬ 
sible rocks, and choose out those crevices and grottos whiidi 
by their projections afford them cover from the wind and 
min. Up to the very top we found tracks and droppings of 
this fiafiWnr/ow mu imi I rent in. With regunl to insects, wu 
nunarked at the summit, some bees, gad flies, some small 
bliu'k insects under stoues, and here and there a butterfly. 
We also met with a species of brown pigeon, perhaps the Trerun 
Scuica, and some smaller birds witli green wings nnd red heads. 
Leeches were only perceived up to a height of 1,300 metres, 
while spiders, especially those of the family of L<jcoeidc* 
do not go higher than 3,000 metres. 
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We came down tbe iuouut<uii much more slowly than 
we had gone up. Still the rate at which we were p)ing pre- 
vent<?d iiH fnun bestowing sufficient attention on the naTOrw 
features by which we were siirroundetl. iiud on the peculian- 
ties of the mysterious forests in which the struggle foP 
ezisUnice is ceaiselessly going on—a struggle which man is 
often unable to explain. , 

mat a delightful feeling it is to reach, at the close ot 
day, an open space where one can give oneself wholly over to 
the repose and c.>mfurt of ii bivouac. Many of these phv^ 
will remain indelibly in our memories. Thus on the evening 
c*f the oth October, we arrived at Sungei Sapi, a most pic¬ 
turesque spot. Our people were already busy putting up a 
shelter for us under the river bank. The bjnks rose 
both sides, leaving only a clear view of the water up and down 
stream. Our hut was quickly built ou the stony soil ot 
the upper part of the river-bed, which was then dry. Sron tlia 
lire for preparing our repast wns lit. whilst near at hand 
resounded the axes engage-1 in felling the trees destiiied for 
building our pondok or hut. All around is movei^nt, 
liowever, to bo of long duration, for as soon as the slric y 
necessary labour is over, everyone makes himself as com¬ 
fortable as possible, in order to make the most of this charm¬ 
ing resting-place. . , • , 1 .^ 

Let us take the trouble to more minutely examine tno 
ground around us. By the path leswling to the nver, an 
at a short distance from it, wo uotioo coffeo-bunhes, dunans, 
mangostoeiiK, and jaiubn-trees. It is evident that these are 
not forest ttves, tint are the living remains of a village, whic , 
like so many others, bos disappeared. Not a houw wuom 
inhabitants might have told us their storr luis 
standing; nothing has survived but these few fmit tre^ 
which nature will reclaim in like manner, so ns to complete y 
wii)e out every vestige of the past. , , r 1 

To our left, the river Bows slowly over a bod of stones, 
and not far awai* is bidden from us by a bend. 

On our right liaiid the scene is very different. Ihe 
water flows impetuously and dashes itself 
rock into a deep basin, fallmg in a broad 
tinuiii rooT] like an ai’ahiacbe of pea i Is, and b ^ g 
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it an icj ^current of air. It would bo impoHsible to imapfine 
a more picturesque bit of wrater scener/ than this natural 
basin. As long os the daj'-light lasted wo made notes, or 
arranged the collections made during the daj. 

Iho approach of night forced us to give up our 
work, and wo placed our chairs at the water’s cilge 
enreloping ourselves m fragrant Havana smoke. Tlio su^ 
dued effects of tmUght are unfortunatelj unknown in these 
couutnos. It is M though the sun were in haste to hide 
hmmdf, and m this encbautiiig spot the night feU suddenly 
and covered all our landscape with its black veil 

Then almost at once we heard tlie leader of the insect 
orchestra take up hi3 office, imd mth a diabolic note give 
the sigmd to begin. The light of phosphorescent ewk- 
cluifers shine fantasUcally amidst the trees, bats flit like 
shadows around our resting-place. 

• 1 a second tin, on the other 

side of the hut are squatting round it, inteiecpting the light, 
which thus Jilb only on a portion of the river ind hardly 
reaches the distorted tree-roots which a land-slip liaa exposed 
on the op{)08ite side. ^ 

i:« '”V»°o“}|e«‘‘<ly;.our old cook is giving it 

his whole attention. Clad only in a p.mr of trousers, ht is 
sittuig cross-legged and 13 with imperturbable gravity stir¬ 
ring ins rice with a long Bpoou. His whole Ugun, is 

Of the Malays seiited between us and the fire, we cun 
only distinguish the outlines, whilst every feature of their 
coiupamons who are silting opi^site to us is vigourously 
brought out by the re<l gleams, produced by the light of the 
naming wood upon their browned faces and bodies. And 
while they rest themselves, smoking their cigarettes, they 
listen atUmtively to one of their number who is telling the 
history of some previous excursion. Doubtless, nowhere docs 
nature offw more splendid speclades than in these distant 
forests. Tliere w no monotony, on the contraiy, an infinite 
vanoty. Sometimes the surromidiiigs inspire us with calm 
at other times we are awed by the stem force with which na¬ 
ture works out her euds. The aspect of water rushing down¬ 
ward from the mouutaxus with ever increasing impetuosity 
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tearing a way for itself through and over the most colossal 
and massive rocks, is truly terrific. 

And what shall we say regarding the fine layer of earth, 
which covers the rock, and which, although often not more 
than a few centimetres in depth, yet nourishes and gives its 
vital forces to a forest of gigantic trees, of brushwood and 
lianes infinitely varied, and wearying the imagination with 
their diversity of form and colour? 

Our European furests cannot bo compared with the flora 
which Sumatra presents to our astonished eyes. Oigantio 
trees strike their tenacious roots into the eartli, or project 
them into the air, as though nervously defending themselves 
against the attacks of assailants. 

In straight lines and fantastic curves, branches, leaves, 
trunks and roots, twist in and out disputing for nourish¬ 
ment ; here lianes attach themselves like tightened ropes to 
the trees, or else twist in spirals round a young tree, whilst 
there, thev are poised without support, cork-screw fashmii. 
What is the meaning of tliis spiral without a prop ? The 
victim which it formerly entwined, succumbed to its stifling 
embrace and fell into dust, leaving only the fatal knot which 
had strangled it. No plant can grow without a struggle: 
parasites are everywhere, on the biirk, on the branches, on 
the leaves. It may easily be understood how hard it is to 
recognise the parent amidst this chaos ; the parasites climb 
from branch to branch, until the last leaf disappears, and 
the last twig, bending beneath their weight, succumbs, and 
hangs like the powerless arm of a vanquished man. And all 
this luxuriant verdure, striving to climb on high in order to 
enjo^ the sparkling sun-light, twists about and ft>nn8 an in¬ 
extricable network, which only the wood-knife and the axe can 
unravel. The rattan winds about like n snake between the 
most delicate stems as well as between tlie thickest trunks, 
and rears its spiny head, like a plume, amidst the tops of the 
loftiest trees. 

From time to time a bamboo grove presents an agreeable 
change to the eye. The largo stems spring forth mnjt*s- 
tically, to fall afterwards in graceful curves ; somefimM the 
path is blocked by a fallen tree, which in its heavy full has 
dragged down a whole plantation with it, while crushing a 
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|>ortion of the forest opposite. Knowing that time with his 
inevitable scjthe will put all things in order, the native in 
such a cose avoids the obstacle, goes round it, and clears him¬ 
self a new path which rejoins the old one further on. 

Gloomj obscuritj and heavy silence weigh upon these 
forests, never visited by Europeans, and seldom by Malays. 
At midday, surrounded by native followers, there sbouid be 
nothing to alarm one in such a place, nevertheless one lifts 
one’s head with a shudder, when tlie mysterious stillness is 
broken by a failing leaf, fluttering down and grazing the 
tree-broncbes, or by u loosened stone rolling down a ravine. 
It is the influence exercjsed by tliis tropical nature. 

Tlius in a framework of verdure, the torrent rolls down 
from rock to rock with foam whiter than snow, until, become 
at last a cataract, it sways the broad leaf of the puang, os 
easily os the lace-like fern. The basin into which it is ever 
pouring its limpid water contains myriads of shining fish, 
which find nourishment in the fruit which the torrent brings 
down with it. And when chance rays of sun-light manage to 
pierce the dome of verdure, then one’s eyes are greeted with 
a splendour of tints and colours, which one must have seen 
before one can admit that it is impossible to doscribi^ them. 

lint other surprises are in store for us in these wild 
localities. When after marching for several hours, or rather 
jumping from stone to stone in the bed of a river, one enters 
the forest, one is struck by the incredible mass of dead 
leaves which one meets with, and which form a fertile soil 
for the trees from which they have fallen. All these leaves 
are covered with a mildew as glossy os silk, delicate as 
a spider s web, and white os snow, standing out against 
a dark background. Indeed one is afraid to make a step 
lest one should destroy in an instant tliese works of art of 
such inimitable delicacy and elegance. In the midst of these 
is enthroned the Giant of the Forest, the malaboumei, a tree 
whose trunk is a mitre and a half in diameter, and which rears 
its majestic head straight overhead at a height of 100 feet. 

It is natural tliut one should be singularly impressed 
by this contrast, or rather hy these extremes which meet, os 
the proverb soys, like the first and lost pages of a treatise 
on Botany placed side by side. 
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The tree-trunks are covered with m^y species ^ of 
plants, belonging, it is true, to the same family, but racing 
infinitely in their development. Here are rattans twining 
round a tree like the boa round its prey. There the akar 
Limboutou thick os man’s arm grows side by side with the 
rotan emboun ns fine ns thread. 

As has already been remarked, few large animals are 
met with in these regions. Sometimes one hears the ^rill 
note of the argus pheasant. Occasionally a monkey is visible 
leaping and swinging from one branch to another. But as 
far as tlie smaller animals are concerned, an attentive explor¬ 
er may observe much. Amongst insects, we found many 
whose only means of defence lay in their disguise, creatures 
which so much resemble, in form and colow, the earth and 
tlie plants amongst which they live as to be mis^en for them. 
They must have had many enemies to be obliged to aMumo 
this disguise in order that their siieciesmay preserve its vitality. 

Before ending this narrative, I must touch upon the 
charms which night offers amidst these forests. Hardly hw 
the darkness set in and the stars begun to gleam through 
the leafy roof than the forest is lighted up by a thousand 
fires which, at first stationary, seem to be resting in the tree 
tops in order to afterwards take flight in graceful curves, and 
at lost be lost to sight, like shooting stars. 

Even the leaves, the dead twigs, the very soil itself, seem 
to give forth a phosphorescent radiance. This formless maM 
covering the earth, which but lately impeded our march, m 
now enveloped in a mysterious light; we might descnbe 
it as on enchanted garden, like those of the Arabian stones, 
if this simile were not worn threadbare. _ 

It is unfortunate that this faiiy-like scene is marred ty 
the music of cicadae, which far from producing the ^rmoni- 
ous sounds which would be appropriate to tine MU 

assail our ears with piercing cries, uttered 
demoniacal strength and a pertinacity only to Le paralleled 
bv the buss notes in this impromptu concert which are sup¬ 
plied by the mountain torrent. . « * 

Such are the sights that nature unfolded to ns in Sumatra. 
It will easily be understood that we shall not readily forget 
them. 



Further Notes on the Rainfall of Singapore. 


riVE years a^o I had the privilege of ^ 

f iMitea on the rainfall of Singapore, whu-h ap^a^ m 
No. 7 of this Journal. I now purpose to add a few more re¬ 
marks on this interesting study. nt two 

In the last notes above referred to, the regi 
places only were taken into account, v«., 

Jriuiinal ^n between Brass Bas^ and SUmford 

for the miiifall in Town, and Mr. ^u 

Pleasant, Thompson Road, for the county } but ml o« 

the removal of the Criminal Prison toite "f^ 

former was discontinued, and later on Mr. Knight changi g 

bis residence the latter also. mineral 

It, therefore, became necessa^ to take a “ 

view, and a table has been prepared of " t^tions, 

fall of Singapore as observed at prewnt at seven . . 

which, through the kindness of Dr. ^ 

Civil Medical Officer, Straito ensure of 

tc, have access to the records, I now hai c the p 

submitting, together b^ 

Mean Annual ]^infall, and Rainy Days since 1^9. 

an easy matter to continue these ch:^ ul of^e 

of live vears, and thus arrive at some idea of the law of the 

"‘‘"^£.”iaSK-his article on :‘Sl^ts 

(No. 12 of thb Journal), 18 of r-ni the series 

early to endeavour to obUin some remits fronahe senw 

of ^fall returns" now to baud, the 

nect certain outbiealu of , .. j article are very 

rainfall The concluding pa^'^ph^^f 

hopeful and promising. .The *1,-1“ an excess 

paper apparently bears out bis anticipa „ j U p 

SSutersS'rSs.'jE 
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the correspondinp fallings. For instance, the chart shows 
a sudden full in the amount of rain for 1871 and 1872, with 
a slowly increasing rise up to 187.5, followed by a still lower 
fall in 1877 (the lowest recorded). In 1878 there is almost 
double the rainfall of 1877, rising still higher in 1879, from 
which ^riod down to 1888, the annual rainfall was steadily 
decrying, but in 1884 it again ascendeil, and may ascend 
further if Mr. Skinner’s conclusions rest on a sound basis.* 
Tilt' continuons anti st^xidjr improvom^iits in the siini- 
tary condition of Singapore town and suburbs within tho 
last eight years haye l»een so marked, that it would hardly 
be fair to draw conclusive inferences from the old returns of 
health by compuring them with those of recent dates, and 
attributing any differences to the rainfall. For instance, 
when cholera bioke out as au epidemic in 187.8 (having been 
in the hrst instance importeil from Bangkok where the 
disease wm roging virulently) Singapore was suffering badly 
from want of water, the season was unusually dry, nesrlj all 
the wells such ns they were—many being mere pits a few 
fwt deep without any protMtive wall-had almcst ran dry, 
the bnck conduit for bringing the water from the impound¬ 
ing iw^oir was a failure, ns the water could not rise m the 
aqu^uct over the canal so that the poorer people resorted to 
the filthy canal water when the tide had ebbed. The largest 
number of cases of cholera occurred in the vicinity of that 
c«ual from the Lunatic Asylum, which suffered 

severely srWtnj, to Kampong Kapor, which was a regular 

hot-Unl for developing, continuing aud spreading thedmkse, 

ohnli>n^r!n^*jf *1*0 Some cases of 

cholera from Knropong Malacca and the crowded parts of tho 

•Hi. well to wait until we Int« ■ hrwr wrie* of .nntnl trium. 

iuidv wir *“y 

the twiv (IrooKlit of ISSS-SS, wbicb 

for in tb. year. lHHl-6, and .till mom in iM 4 n-r ' t . "'T. •“ woked 

todm^ounial Na IS oC the Straiu ivonob pf the BoyU AsUUcXl^. 
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town sontli of the Singapore river, places deficient in water 
snpplj, and where sanitation of any sort was never thought 
of. 

Then, again, in 1875-77, outbreaks of cholera in an 
epidemic form were mainly averted by the untiring exertions 
of Messrs Batliss and Colsok who had charge of the water¬ 
works then in course of completion. They opened up the 
conduit in several places near the Race Course, and stationed 
a steam engine at the distal end of the aqueduct and pnmped 
the water across the canal, rendering tlie precious element 
available to large numbers of people ; and, later on, by the 
completion of the water-works, good wholesome water was 
distribnted tbronghont the town, which has helped to pro- 
du<» so marked a change, that since then, cholera or chol¬ 
eraic diarrhoea has not appeared in an epidemic form. 

As regards beriberi, I think the Medical returns will 
show a marked falling off in the numbers treated since tlie 
removal of prisoners to the new Jail. 

Tlrero can be no question that a great many unknown 
influences are ut work on and around this globe of ours 
which mote or less affect the health of its inhabitants. For 
some time past attention has been drawn to the wonderful 
spots on the sun, and they have been the subject of study of 
mony observers, but the results must necessarily be slow. 
That the moon also has a shore in some of these influences 
mast be conceded, for it is well known that atmospheric 
disturbances are more frequent at certain stages of the 
moon’s phases than at others, and quite recently there has 
been free expression regarding the influences caused or to 
be caused by the perihelia of certain planets, so that the 
conclusion is still forced on ns, that it is as yet premature to 
calculate with any certainty on this question; yet every little 
effort towards helping its solniion should he encouraged, 
and in time the skein which now seems tangled may be 
unraveDed. 

In connection with this line of thought it may be sug¬ 
gested that in this, almost the wealthiest of the British 
Colonies, it is no/ too toon to provide for an observatory uii- 
der an Astronomer and Meteorologist. Tire equatorial por¬ 
tion of Singfapore gives to the Astronomer a more interesting 
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field for obserrations than con be obtained at higher or 
lower latitudes. But till such an idea is token up bv the 
powers that be, those who hare the means, time and in¬ 
clination can contribute much information by daily obser- 
Tations of the sun when possible, registering the sun spots, 
if any, and thris ascertain if there be any connection between 
their occurrence and our rainfall; and the Principal Civil 
Medical Officer would also help considerably if be could see 
his way to haring rain gauges and registers kept at Chongi 
or Siranggong (extreme east),Tanjong Karang (west), at 
the Police stations, Bukit Timah Bead 7th mile, and mU- 
tar; n more general average of the rainfall could thns be 
ascertained, llie absence of a station or stations well in 
the centre of the island is a drawback, the more so as many 
of the streams running into the impounding reservoir, which 
supplies the town with its drinking water, ore fed by. the 
rains falling on the southern aspect of Bulut Timah. There 
should be Tittle difficulty in teaching the Police Sergeants 
in charge of the stations to keep the register. 


J. J. L. WHEATLEY. 



Chart showing tho riso and iall of Rain during tho Years 1869 to 1884, Singapore. 
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Chart shewing the increase and decrease of Rainy days during the Years 1869 to 1884. Singapore. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE HILL TRIBES OF NORTH FORMOSA. 


Isa previous iiumticr of this Journal,* I touchcti li^htlv 
OH the subject of the probable origin of the Hill Tribes of 
Fomiosa, ailding ut the same tioio a short vocabulary of a 
dialect spoken by certain tribes and families occupying t!ic 
.savage forest-clad monntains to the South-i^st and South of 
the Chinese town of Hanca ‘be »iuomlam emporium 

of foreign and native tnulc iu the North of the island—u town 
said some twenty years ago to have been composed of thirty 
to forty thousand Chinese souls. Its position as a trading 
centre has bccji somewhat interfere*! with if late yearn by the 
rival town of Twatntia (situated only a mile or so 

to the North of llanca), whose growing im|K)rtancc is owing 
almost entirely to the establishment there of foreign mercan¬ 
tile houses, and to the rapid development of the tea trade, of 
which Twatutia is the principal mart. 

It is my present object to give a description of the abori¬ 
ginal tril)C8 living in the hills in rear of Banca extending in 
various directions towards SA-oh Bay on the East coast, and 
more especially of those trilics living nearest to the western 
borderland in the neighbourhood of Kot Clyu for* 

merly a Chinese border outpost, as well as of those residing 
in the mountains at the Ijack of San Ko ^eng *od 

to the East also of To Ko Ham extending down to 

. the “ Sylvian and Dodd ” ranges in the vicinity of the 
“ Petroleum 'Wells " discovered by myself in the spring of the 
year I86u. 
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Tbc Hill Savage* of North Formosa are, without doubt, 
exactly like other human being* in the shape of their 
bodies and number of their limbs, and although they 
are as wild *s the animals which roam alxmt their count rj-, 
have no written language of their own, and live in a most pri¬ 
mitive style, yet there arc no sign* of a Darwinian tail, neither 
do they at all give you the idea that their progenitors were of 
the monkey species. 

The men arc not remarkably tall; in fact I should say 
that few of them measure over five feet nine inches, and the 
majority of them are, probably, under five feet six inches. 
In the South of the island, it is said, the men are of a 
larger mould than those residing North of Latitude 21 N. 

The complexion of old men of the tribes is very sallow 
and often swarthy; that of y<’Ung, healthy warriors much lighter 
and rlcarcr, hut there is observable in the majority of faces a 
dark tinge not to be seen in the faces of Chinese, not quite so 
dark os the complexion of mixed descendants of Portuguese 
settlers in Macao, but resembling more the tint to be seen in 
the faces of fair-ctimplcxioncd Japanese. They are, if anything, 
darker-skinned than ordinary Chinamen who have not been 
exposed to the sun : but the peculiar strain referred to, doc* not 
api>ear so distinctly in the younger members of the tribe, or so 
strong, as it does in the complexions of those who have taken 
an active part in hunting, fighting, and in the hard daily strug¬ 
gle for existence. 

The skin of the daikest savage of the North of the island 
is not 80 dark ns the complexions of many representatives of 
Spain, southern France and Italy, and in higher latitudes, 
many faces of Celtic type shew as dark a hue as that ohaervu- 
blc in the face* of the alwrigincs of the North. In old mem¬ 
bers of the tribes, the colour of the skin assume* a duskier and 
sallow cr tint, constent on the frequent exposure to the sun and 
to the weather, but with all this, there is no similarity of colour 
to thst visible in the faces of African negroes. 

The strain of nrgro blood was plainly visible in the 
faces of the wrecked I’cllcw Islanders, but in the colour 
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of the skin and in the texture of the hair of the northern 
tribes there are no signs of negro extraction. Their liair is 
inrariably dark and laiiK, not curly or frizzled, their lips are not 
so thick even as those of Malays, and the high noses possessed 
by many approach often the European type. M ith these 
evidences before us, it is safe to assume that these savages have 
iuheritcrl an intermediate colour not apparently traceable to 
negro admixture. The diversities of colour in rocu, whether in 
a civil.scd or wild state, have puzzled cntiuircn, I imagine, up 
to the present day, and it is imixissiblc to say with any^ cer¬ 
tainty now, after all the speculations and theories enunciated 
in books on the subject, whether our first parents were create 1 
black or fair'skiniicd. The stronger reasons are in favour of the 
former colour, in any case the hot rays of tlm sun seem to have 
the effect of only tanning the skin brown, even in the tropics, 
and this effect in Fonnosa, where, in the valleys, it Is extremely 
hot for more than half the year, would appear to have no here¬ 
ditary consequence on the colour of young savages who arc 
launched into the world year after year. The colour of tho 
skia of all jicoples must necessarily be a guide to descent, for 
it must bo inherited, of course with modifications. I have 
considered it advisable to allude to tliis subject to proyn that 
the savages of North Formosa are not apparently directly 
dcscendeil from the Eastern negro section of the human 
family, specimens of which are to bo found in the islands of 
tho South Pacific Ocean. It is well known that there arc cer¬ 
tain dark curly-heodcd tribes in the Philippine group, and pos¬ 
sibly similar representatives of that class of people may later 
on be discovcrcil in some of tho numerous valleys of Fornifm 
amongst the tribes to the South of the 24th p-aguHcl, when the 
whole of the country between Mount Morrison and the Sylvian 
Range has been thoroughly explored. The colour of the skin of 
all the Northern trib» I have seen appears to be of a uniform 
hue, without any variety, lieyond a darker or lighter complexion 
observable when comparing bronzed and swarthy old men 
with yonngcr members of the tribe who liave never been much 
exposed to the weather. 

The general contour of the face resembles somewhat that 
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of a Malay, but tlic lips of the Formosan Havagc arc not so 
thick, neither arc their noses (excepting in few instances) quite 
so Hat as those of the Malays whom 1 hare sc<‘n at Siof^pore 
and in China. It may safely be said that there is nothing in 
their phj-siognomy which resembles the Chinese, their natural 
enemies, whom they imagine to he the only other inhabitants 
of Formosa or indeed of the world. 

On first meeting a savage of the true type (not beggar 
sas'sges wlio arc to be found on the Iwrtlcrs and »(\en in Chi¬ 
nese villages), you notice immediately the wide difference 
between him and the Celestial whom you have left on the 
opposite side of the borders, not only in the shape of his head, 
but particularly in the exprcs.sion of the eye, wliich reminds 
you mure than anything cUe of the wild and anxious gaze of a 
Scotch deer-hound. The eyes of most of the young warriors 
arc strikingly block and piercing, they always ap|>car to be 
on the move, staring to their full extent and gazing with a clear 
but eager look as it were at some far distant uliject beyond 
you. In the eye of the younger huntsmen and warriors, you 
cannot recognise care, but the look of those in their ]>rimo 
speaks of anxious thought for the morrow and is on index of tho 
general feeling of iiweeurity, which must frequently and 
lutturally exist amongst men who almost dail^ encounter 
dangers from contact with their human enemies, in the shape 
of neighbouring unfriendly tribes or the wily Chinese invailcr, 
as well os at times the wild animals of the forests, on the flesh 
of which they are, for the moat part, dc|>cndcut for their sub¬ 
sistence. The cxpicssion refenvil to is not one of fear, but 
denotes rather a life of care and anxiety. 

Tlie head being generally small and round, the face 
is not particularly large or full. The eves arc very dark- 
coloniTil and atra'ght cut, not at all oblique. In those of 
good-looking young men and women, the ladies arc dark ami 
long, eyebrows bla«k, strong and thick, but n<‘t overhanging. 
In some faces they often nearly meet at the root of the nose. 
They are decidedly a very distinct featum of the face, as bcard-s 
and whiskers are unknown and a inoiistRchc is st-'ldoni 
attemptcil, tiiongh I have seen certain old raeinliers of tribes 
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wearing a resemblance to one: ns a rule all bain appearing 
on the chin or cheek are pluckcil out by the roots, a small pair 
of tweezers being used for the purpose. 

The shape of the licads of savages varies consideraJily, 
though the inaj.irity of them appear round ami rather small. 
Their faces are for the moat part of a .M.alnyan type, some have 
a Jewish cast, and again you observe faces whose profiles 
resemble those of Europeans. 1 am inclined to think 
that these differences in physiognomies are attributable 
to the mixture of Malay, Philippine and Polynesian blood with 
the original ancient stocks previously existing in the island. 

The men of the northern tribes arc in the habit of tat¬ 
tooing the forehead and chin in horizontal lines of about 
three ejuarters of an inch in length, and one-sixteenth part of 
an inch in bivadth right in the centre of the forehead from the 
parting of the hair, which is always in the middle, to the root 
of the nose. 

On the chin, also, are similar horizontal lines, and these 
are, asarulc, theunly tatt<K) marks that arc visible on the faces 
of the men. On the body they tattoo slightly, but it is not very 
general amongst them. The men have also a curious custom 
of piercing the lobes of their ears. Each lobe has a hole 
through it, large enough to receive a piece of bamboo about 
the size of a Manila cheroot. They usually wear therein 
hollow pieces of young Irnmlioo with tufts of scarlet long-ells 
sticking out of the opening at the upjier end; others inju-rt 
pieces of what ap]>cars to be white cuttle-fish bone, alwut four in¬ 
ches long, with a disc matle of the same nmterial in the outer end. 
t >11 the foreheads of sonic of the men may bo seen similar Hat 
but round pieces of cuttle-fish bone, fixed" there by means of a 
piece of string round the head or attachid to a circlet or wreath 
of embroidert'd camlets or native-made cloth. On their small, 
tight-fitting caps, they frequently fix circular pieces of this white 
cuttle-fish bone, or w hatever it is. It senusto be quite a com¬ 
mon article of barter amongst them. They use strings of small 
beads mode of cuttle-fish bone not only a.s ornaments for their 
beads and necks, but as a " circulating medium.’’ Necklaces, 
earrings and trinkets of various kinds arc made of it. The 
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mbori^incs of the northern and central mountains are immense¬ 
ly fond of all sorts of trinkets, llonnd the necks of old men 
and young warriors arc seen necklaces of wild boars’ tusks and 
teeth of animals. They are worn often as heirlooms, but prin¬ 
cipally as symbols of individual prowess. They often load their 
necks with metal trinkets, cuttle-fish bcails, Ac., to which they 
attach numerous little appliances connected with the priming and 
loading of their matchlocks, a motley sort of collection, which et¬ 
ches the curiosity of the beholder. Every man who possesses 
a gun (pahti*) wears round his neck curious-looking priming- 
flasks full of powder, and over his shoulder, or round his waist, 
an oblong-shaped case, made of skin, often containing several 
cylindrical-shaped wooden receptacles full of powder. He has 
gcnerallv about him a sm ill bag coutaining shot and long 
iron projectiles almost the size of the little finger, which are 
slipped down the muzzle of the long-barridlcd matchlock on 
top of the powder without any wad between. .Matchlocks, 
however, are not very common in the interior, and oven the 
border tribes are only scantily furnished with them. The ma¬ 
jority of the men arc armed with bows and arrows, with which 
they make good practice at stationary objects. Bowmen wear 
round their waists a deer skin 8trap,ornrrow-belt, and not a man 
is without a long knife called taliy. Another common append¬ 
age is a bag made either of hempen cloth or skin, about four 
or five inches broad and nine or ten inches long, in which they 
place dried tobacco leaves. Tobacco grows wild in many parts 
of the country inhabited by the savages, and in Chinese terri¬ 
tory it is cnltivated to a large extent in certain districts. The 
savages simply sun-dry it, then mb it in their hands and place 
it in their pipes. In this form it U very mild. Foreigners 
make it into blocks by placing the leaves one aliove the other; 
a little water is then sprinklctl over them, sometimes a dash of 
mm, the leaves arc then pressed into a compact block, or are 
compressed into a circular shape about the size of the wrist 
and tapering to a point at both ends. Tobacco ma.Jc in this 
form is tied round tightly together with rope, and is a very 
gu«>d sub-stitute for what is called ship’s tobacco. Native-grown 
tobacco, bas been often prepared in this way by sailors on board 
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British ^nboata Tisitioff Tamsui, and has been much appre¬ 
ciated by every one fond of a pipe. 

Chinese cnltivatc the tobacco plant, and large quantitira 
arc exported in junks to the mainland, where it is “ cured " 
according to Chinese taste, and in this form is re-imported for 
the use of Chinese only. The plant seems to thrive in Formosa 
luxuriantly, and it is a wonder that no attempt has been made 
here to manufacture cigars and cheroots for foreign exportation. 
Judging from the quality and size of the leaf, there ought to 
be no difficulty in producing cigars equal to those made in 
Manila. 

The aborigines of the North one and all smoke tobacco. 
Men and women invariably do so, and even young boys and 
girls are addicted to this pleasant vice, and ns the plant grows 
wild and Formosa is a feverish and aguish country, it is not 
astonishing that smoking is such a common habit amongst 
them. Their pipes are made of hollowcii bamboo and the stem 
{tdtd liidnd kdi) is also made of very thin bamboo reed, being 
about half a foot to a foot in length, according to the taste of 
the owner. The bowls arc often very tastefully and prettily 
carved and are frequently omamentM with pieces of metal. 
When not in use, the pipe is generally stuck in the hair at the 
biick of the head by both men and women. 

The clothing of these so-called savages li\'ing in the 
lower hills adjoining Chinese territory is, especially in the sum¬ 
mer months, very scant. It consists chiefly ofacoat, called W- 
ki/M resembling very much an enlarged singlet open in the front 
and as a rule without sleeves. Four straight pieces of native 
hcm|)cn cloth are sewn together two to the back and two in 
front, leaving room for the arms to pass through, sewn also at 
the top over the shoulders, but open in front, exposing the 
chest and stomach. Sometimes they arc buttoned across the 
chest, and sleeves arc occasionally worn by border savages. 
ITicse coats cover the liack entirely, and reach down nearly as 
far ns the knees, and althongh they arc usually made of plain, 
coarse, bleached, hempen cloth, they arc almost always em¬ 
broidered from the waist downwards, or interwoven with either 
blue or scarlet threads of long-ells, which they obtain from the 
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Chlucsc borderers. 

The patterns vary very much, rcsembliug souicwbat the 
earrings to bo seen on their pipestems and nut nuliko the tattoo 
linos and bars on tbc faces of the women. They shew great 
diversity as well ;w rcgulority of design, and if not imitations 
derived from outside sources, they indicate not only originality 
but great taste. In addition to the UkM the men wear 
round their waists a strip of woven hemp four or fire inches 
brood, embroidered in the same way as the lower part of tlic 
likiit. This girdle or licit is colled habhock, and i-s worn 
next to the skin os a rule, but sometimes outside the coat. 
Theand arc almost the only articles of clothing 

worn bv the men in the lower ranges of bills, but on the 
higher levels many wear coats, with sleeves, and sometimes 
clothes made of the skins of animals. 

In the summer mouths, one often mccU men and boys roam¬ 
ing about with absolutely no clothes on at all. Some consider 
“ full dreas” to consist of a rattan wicker-work olo-soly fitting 
cap>(MO^«l, others strut aliout all day long with only the 
belt or habhock round their waists, with the laliio stuck iii it. 

The blade of the laldo is about a foot and a lialf lon^ aud 
is always kept sharp. It is set in a haft of wood, whu'h is 
usually adorned in the same way as their pipes, with carvings 
and pieces of metal. The blade is protected by a .sheath of 
wood on one side and an open wire work guard on the other. 
At the end of this scabbard is often fixed part of the tail of a 
Chinaman, or other cncm.v, who has fallen a victim in Rome 
border war or on some head-hunting expedition. The lalao 
is a most necessary article to possess, for with it they cut their 
way through the jungle and thick undergrowth, inth it they 
give the death-blow to the game they hunt; they use it in di¬ 
viding the ammals they kill, they cat with it as sailors do 
with their knives, they put and split firewood with it, and lost 
of all they cut off the heads of their enemies with this most 
useful implement. The blades are made by Chinese and are 
obtained by the savages in barter for deer's horns, &c.; 
often they arc taken from the IkkUcs of Chinese killed bv thcih 
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iu their nutnerous encounters with their woulil-bc extermina¬ 
tors. 

On occasions the men sometimes wear tied orcr their right 
.shoulder and Mowing down the back and across the chest, a 
square piece of variegate ! cloth (worn by women as a sort 
of petticoat, tied round the waist and reaching to the knees), 
but tliis article of apparel is worn more by the women than 
the men. 

They wear another kind of coat, or rather jacket, called^ the 
fighting jacket. It is made in every way like the 
but in its size. Instead of extending low down the body, it 
only reaches as far as the waist, aud is more like o shell jacket 
without sleeves than anything else. It is madu of hemp, very 
closely interwoven with thnauls of scarlet long-elU, a (»lour 
which, amongst the northern tribes, .seems to be the favouri^ 
Further south, towanLs the Sylvian Range, coats embroidered 
with blue thread of long-ells arc more the fashion. The 
long-clU aud camlets used by the border savages are 
obtaincti from their neighbours, the Chinese hillmeu. In 
describing the dress of the savages, I am alluding at present 
more especially to that worn by men living in the hills to the 
North of N. l^t. 24, aud to the East of 121 E. Long, 
appears to be very little variety in the costumes worn in this 
region, that is, iu the lower ranges of hilU, but at (5,000 to 
8,two feet above the .sea level, great dilLrcnoes in the apjiear- 
ance of the dresses ns well as in the manners and ways 
of the people are obsctwable. A rather curious apology for 
a great coal is worn in damp or rainy weather, of which they 
get a very full share at all times of the year, for the lofty 
mountain ranges, varying from 4,fK)0 to 12,000 feet running 
nearly the whole length of tlic island, offer a great attiaction 
to min clouds. 

This coat is made generally of the skin of the largo brown 
doer, only partially cured by exposure to the sun and ^^d. 
'File design is about as rude ns anything ''an be, a slit of 
about six inches in length is mode in the hide and at the end of 
the slit a circular piece of the skin is cut out, allowing just room 
for the neck. The stiffness of the hid^ and the narrow space 
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nllowrd for the ne<-k prevent the coot dropping off the shoul¬ 
ders. A man wttli a covering of this kind ran screw himself 
into such n position that no part of his body is exposed, ex¬ 
cepting his head, and on this lie places his jockcy-eap-shapeil 
rattan cap, with the |>cak at the hack, tliiis securing perfect 
protection from rain. A few other articles l)esides those named 
arc carried, such os hand nets, fishing ge‘ar, rope port>firca 
(made of hemp or the burk of a tree), worn rouud the wrists 
of men armed with matchlocks, &c., but such articles will 
be referred to later on. 

f To br cuiUinuetl. J 
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GENEALOGY OF THE ROYAL FAMILY OF BRUNEI. 


(The following tmnslation from a native Manuscript, which 
ha-s been kindly communicated to the Society by His Excellen¬ 
cy, W. 11. Trkacher, Esquire, Governor of British North Bor¬ 
neo, U a supplement to Sir llcou Low’s paper published in 
No. 5 of this Journal, pp. 1-35. 

Ed.] 

-:o:- 

Tiia issue of M.\KittrM Timii-vno di kvmplt were Paiigcmn 
di Gadong Omab, who had many descendants, and Bandabara 
BoNusn, aud Sultan Kamaludix, who also hud many descend¬ 
ants ; we cannot enumerate them because there were so rauny 
of them; many of them became' slaves; ask of others their 
history. 

Makhvm ui Lubah,' Sultan Kamalvdix, begat Pangcran 
di Gadong Abdul and Pangcran di Gadong TaJUDIs, who 
l>oth became Ministers, and Pangcran Paduka Tuax and 
Pangcran Kamarindra, who were both Chatriya $.* Pangcran 
Ti:ah, Pangemu Neiax, Pangcran Oxroso, Pangcran Bada- 
KCDix, Pangcran Kadik and Pangcran Apoxo were all bis 
sons by concubines. 

He aUo had daughters—Raja Bolax, Raja PPtri, Raja 
Nukala-v, Pangcrun Boxosu, Pangcran Sri Baxvm, Pauge- 
ran Ratxa and Pangcran Tuaii, all borne bv concubines. 

Saltan Muiumaiad .Ala-eddix married Bangcran Sri Ba- 
SU.V, a daughter of Pangemn Bandahara Oxtoxo, by whom 
he had tw«i children, the eldest Pangemn Muda Amir Baiiar, 
who rcfuMxl to be made Sultan, the other Sultan Omar Ali 
Saifuddix, who succeeded to the throne. 

Before Sultan Muhammad Aijv-kddix became Sultan, bis 
wife Pangemn Sri Baxuu died, and he marric<l Raja Bulax 
and begat Pangeraa Motalam and then be became Sultan. 
Mariifm di LuBAn made him Sultan because he was of the 
Hue of the Sultans. 

• A psTticalar rank or onler of nobility In Bninri, a rompUon of Jitha- 
trij/a (Han«k.), the military cacta of anoiont India. — Eo. 
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On the death of Sultan Mu HAMM\i> Ala-eddix the throne 
went back again to Mahhum di Lviiaii. 

Pangeran Tummonggonjf Ampaii, half brother by a concu¬ 
bine of Makiium ni Bbuxei (Sultan Muhammad Aev-eddix) 
married llaja Bci.ax. 

Snltan Om\b Ali Saifuddin married Bnja PCtri and Ijegat 
Sultan Muhammad T.ajcdix. On Raja Petri's death Sultan 
Om VB Ali Saifuddix marrietl Raja I^^ubaI-am and has a son 
Sultan Muhammad Khax /.’ci. Ai.am. On the death of Raja 
NuBAtAM he married Panperan Istbi Boxosu, widow of Pan- 
peran Pamancha Kassim, who bore a child called Pangoran 
Salih V, who was the daughter of Pangcran Pamaxcu a Kassim. 

Snltan Muhammad Khan e’ui. Alam, whose name was Pan- 
geran Aaah, married Pangeran Sai.iha and licgat Rajah Nu* 
KAUiM, the mother of Snltan Omab Ali Saifuddix, who is now 
reigning, and Pangeran Mvda Motalam, who was called Sultan 
Muhammad Alam. On the death of Pangeran Saliha he 
married Pangeran Nubalam, daughter of Piingcrun Sbi Rama 
and begat Pangeran Mabiam and Pangeran Pasab. 

Pangeran Mabiam begat Pangeran Sulimax and Pangeran 
Babu Fatima, who became the wife of the present Pungcran 
di Gadong. When Pangeran .\ubal.am died Snltan Muham¬ 
mad Khax e’ui, Alam married Pangeran Seuamah, also a 
daughter of Pangoran Sri Rama, and begat Ski Baxum, Paii- 
gemn Muda Hassim,! Pangeran Muda .Muhammad, who is 
now Pangeran Bandnham, and Pangeran Siti Kh atijah. He 
had many children by concubines. 

The eldest son of Saltan .Muhammad Ai.a-eddix, above re- 
fcrrcil to, named Pangcr.m Muda Amir Bahar, begat Pangc- 
ran Nasiucdix, who was styled Pangeran Maliamja Dinda, 
and who begat Pangeran Muda Axax Uaiiab, who btvame the 
!ton>in-law of Sultnn Muhammad Khax z’ul .Alam and begat 
Pangeran Istbi Xur.alam, Pangoran Ansk Besar Muii amaiad 
Samax, Pangeran Anak Tcngali 1»Mail, Pangf'mn Anak I>a- 
mit Omar Ai.i.i and Pangeran Istri. This hitter became the 
wife of the Snltan Omar Ali Saifuddix, now on the throne. 

W. H. TRE.ACHER. 

t Pancoron AIuda HasiUM married the niece of the lato Saltan Mdmiii 
and bad three dauEbten anl taro sua*. One of the latter wan eaJItid Pangeran 
Mixla Chooha Bcear ani the oUur Pangeran Uoda Choeha Damit. 




FRENCH UNO DEGREE IN CAMBODIA. 


The different systems adopted in raising a revenue from 
land and providing /or alienation, inheritance, &c. in certain 
Asiatic countries brought under Euroucan rule were briefly 
reviewed in this Journal in a paper which appeared in No. 13.* 
Descriptions of the native tenure and revenue system as tliey 
existed in Cambodia up to 1884 were there cited.t With the 
progress of events, it is now in our power to note the latest 
effort of European administrators in Asia to deal with the 
problem of harmonising native customs, as to this dcj)artment 
of government, with civilised notions of freedom and justice. 

The Convention concludetl between France and Cambodia 
lost year prorides for much more direct interference by the 
French in the administration of the latter country than existed 
under the Protectorate during the previous twenty years. The 
alleged necessity for this is thus stated by a writer m Excunions 
et Jteconnaistaiicei, VIII, 206 (November and December, 
1885) 

“ It was necessary that France, the protecting power, 
should at lost intervene. Without wishing to interfere un¬ 
reasonably in the administration of the country, it was necessary 
that the revenue realised by the land-tax, ceasing to be devo¬ 
ted to the augmentation of the personal wealth of the King 
or privileged mandarins, should bo the source of productive 
expenditure; it was noecssary that the peasant should become 
owner of his land, and the slave master of his person ; that 
justice should be regularly administered, and that, placed at 
first within the reach of all by the creation of minor courts, it 
should be secured by the existence of superior tribunals. It 
was necessary beyond everything that the execution of these 
reforms should not be evaded, as so many promises have bron 
during the last twenty years, by the ill-will of mandariiu 

• Thf Late and (\utmn» of the Malagt teUh rrfemM to tXa Tenttrt of 
Laud, Journal, Stnita Branch, Kojal Asiatic 8o«vty, h’o. 13, p. 76. 

* p.p. loo and 130. 
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iiiterc*^ ID maintaining the existing state of affairs."’ 

f “« perusal of the decrees which follow will shew 

Uli abolished and 

the right of private property m land created. The eight pro- 

fomca ou. o( the «ft,„M once .re pl.„/.eS 
under the siipcnutendenc-e of a French Residetit: a civil 
unit **,^‘*1^'^*^ til the King, while the headmen of provinces 

^ the exaction 

lutegrity and industry. Vinafly, at the Court 

whn ; « "a V a llesident-General 

who, luste^ of being, as m the imst, an almost powerless 
spwtator of Caml^ian decline, will have a Hrm handover all 
bmnehes of the administration."' 

♦ alluded to inclndc one relating to the poli- 

Vf“* ““‘I "Jmniwtrntive organisation of Cambodia, one provi¬ 
ding for the judicial organisation, one abolishing slavcrv, one 
citing pnvate property in laud, and one abolishing mx in 
kind levied on paddy. All of these arc of interest to English¬ 
men to whom no expenment in colonisation and in the govcni- 
ment of subjert races can be u matter of indifference. Unt 
only the two last, w bearing upon land-tenures and hind- 

to the subject of the paper 
dready mentioned, are here translatwl. Whctbdr the politiSl 

rondition of the countiy- will admit of their peaceful intrS 
dnction remains yet to be seen.* i«-«vv.*iu inrro- 

w. E. :maxwell. 


MU. Mwi nave Doen victorious ia all cneaiwmenb. m 

have inflicted enormona lostcs on the “ -. 

the whole country u disonaniaed **■ “ "”?* ‘b*’ I'* 

ritr i. vnmting. "*“1 that wcu- 

onfy reach ui^uch thi* post i^e *“ these Udings 

bsurrection has nw l»te? the *7‘i^ w<«th» during which the 

details, cafs-ptwhra S-r hasgivsnno 

now that we^ ** ^ ‘’"*7 

Undoubtclly it wa7m^,T totT.riv^"^ ^ kflled and wimnded. 
than it dwemd but - .i P “• mowinait mote importniioo 

hare »kc^«7JS’‘^T 

vapitaJ of Camtaidui, had been attacked the 

Jtdy, 16W, p. 27. •Itacked. —Anmf^^ de rtjrtrimt Oritmt, 
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ORDER RELATIVE TO TIIE CREATIOX OF PRO- 
PRIETORSIIIP IN LAND IN CA.MRODIA. 

Part T. — Of the ceeatiox of frofekty is land. 

Part II.—Divtsios OF the St ate-domain. 

Port III.- Op the ADMIXUTRATIONOPTnESTATK-DOMAIX, 

Part IV.—Or occrriERs. 

Part V.—Or alienation. 

Part VI.—Of reoistration of proprietorsiiiiv 

Part VII.—Or dispo^ession. 

General friStisions. 

Part I, 

Of the CrralioH •>/ Property »» Le^ml. 

1. Tho territory of CamlNxlia, up to thu day the oxclu- 
sive property of tlic Crown, is declared to bo tho property of 
the State. 

2. All persons holdinj^ lands by rirtac of documents 
indicating a temporary hiring or alienation will be required to 
deposit the same, during the six months next following after 
the puhlicatiiin of this order, iu the hands of the Resident of 
tlic Province, who will grant receipts for thftm. 

After having been verified by the Resident-General, these 
docunicuts will, if their validity is established, be counter¬ 
signed and returned to the parties interested. 

3. In default of compliance, within the period specified, 
with the requirements of the preceding section, laud-holders 
will forfeit all rights. 

Part II. 

Dirhion of the Siate-etomain. 

1. The State-domain includes, 

lands assigned as an endowment to the Crown ; 
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lands employed for public purposes Cie domaine 
public ); 

rcsened lands (le domaine de riterte) ; 

alienable lands (le domaine alienable). 

In the endowment of the Crown is included all the im> 
moveable property placed at the disposal of His Majesty the 
Ein^ of Caml^ia, with power to him to collect the revenuea 
thereof and to dispose of them at his pleasure, subject to the 
reservations containcil in this order. 

In the public domain are included—roads, highways, rail* 
way lines and their appurtenances; streams navigable for ves¬ 
sels or rafU, as well os their banks or shores to a breadth of 
eight m^tren beyond the onllnary level of high water; all the 
ways of communication in general; buildings, lands and pre¬ 
mises appropriated to a public purpose. 

5. The Crown endowment and the public domain arc 
inalienable; the immoveable pro|>crty com[> 08 ing them can 
neither be pledged or mortgage. 

6. The reserved tracts include such immoveable property 
as the government decides to withhold from immediate alie¬ 
nation and to reserve for the wants of the future, although 
they form a portion neither of the Crown endowment nor of 
the public domain. 

Such immoveable property is inalienable as long as it 
continue to be cIasmhI under tliis category; it may, however, 
be pledged or mortgaged. 

7. The alienable tracts comprise all lands, the alienation 
of which is authorised as occasion arises. They may be clas- 
sifird, in each commune, in different classes, which will otdy bo 
disposed of succtasively, so that lands of the second class will 
only be alienated after those of the first have been eshousU'd, 
those of the third class after the complete alienation of the 
second, and so on. 

8. Land revenue of nil kinds, and the rents derived from 
the immoveable property of the State-domain, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Crown endowment, go to the cr^it of the State 
budget, which benefits similarly by the sums realised by the 
sale of alienable lands. 
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9. The clasrification o£ the lands of the Statc-domam 
into— 

the Crown endowment, 
the public domain, 
the reserved portion, and 
the alienable portion, . 

will be carricil out, imd may be modified from time to time by 
an order of the Uesident-General, confinned by the Governor 
of Cochin-China, after consultation with the Council uf the 

Uovemment of Cambodia. , i •!; 

The division, according to eommune*, nud the clasancM- 
tion of the alienable tracts will be cffcctetl by the pronncwl 
BesidenU, after consultation with the native authorities, and 
sanctioned by the llesidont-Ciencral. 

Part III. 

Of the Ai(mini»tration of the State-domain. 

10. The Statc-tlomain is administered, under the high 
authority of the King and of the Governor of Cochin-China, 
by the French Resident-General, represented in the provinces 

bv the Residents. • . , 

The Resident-General executes, either m person or by 
those to whom ho has dclegateil authority, all the instruments 
which affect the State-domain; purchase*, sales, concessions, 
contracts, exchanges, leases and agrcenients, and represents it 
in Court.s of law. 


Part IV. 

Of Occupiers. 

11. Exceptional advantage* will be oflfered to occupiers 

of the soil. , 

Those who have cstablishctl themselves u^n lands fom- 
ing part of the alienable domain will be admitted, in prefer¬ 
ence to all other persona, cither to become the ownera of such 
lands on a gratuitous title, or else to acquire them by private 
contracts in consideration of a pajTnent calculated on the 
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intrinsic Tulno of the soil iudependcait of any added value 
resulting from improvements made by such occupiers. 

12. TboM: who have established themselves on lauds ap¬ 
propriated to the public domain or the reserved tracts will have 
to quit them within a period to be fixed by the Resident of 
the province; but they will receive, free of cost, if they desire 
it, a concession of land sufficient to indemnify them for any 
losses resulting from compulsory removal. 

When the lands in respect of whi^b such evacuation is to 
be cfTcctcd are occupied by standing crops, the period afore¬ 
said can only commence from the day of their removal. 

13. Evciy person who shall occupy in the future, with¬ 
out the license of a competent authority, a piece of laud bo* 
longing to the State, shall bo liable to a tine of four times the 
Ictable value of the land occupied. 

Part Y. 

Of AlienaiioH. 

11. The laud of the State may bo alienated by means uf 
free gift (eonee»»ion grtiluite), of sale by private contract, and 
of sale by public nuctiuu. 

15. Free conecasion of fifty hixlarn* and under, in the 
country, or of one thousand square mNret und under in centres 
of jiopulation, may be granted by the provincial Residents, 
after consultation with the native authorities; but they will 
not bike effect until after approval by the Resident-General. 

16. Concessions of greater extent niay fie made by tho 
Rcsidcnt-Gcucr.ll. When they cxcecil three huudretl htr.tares, 
in tho case of country lands, or three thuiunnd square 
rm'lrca in the ease of populous centres, they must, in addition, 
be ratified by thoGos’crnor of Cochin-China, after consultation 
with tho Council of the Government of Cambodia. 

17. Sales by private contract of land of a value of two 
hundred dollars and under may be concluded by the provin¬ 
cial Residents and confirmed by the'Resident-General; abox’C 
two hundred dollars, they may be concluded by the Rcsident- 

* One Arcranrsttru sertw une rood ihirtjr-flTc |M.rebe«. 
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General; when they exceed two thoiwand dollars, they 
in addition, be submitted for the approval of the Q^’crnor of 
Cochin-China, the Council of the Government of Cambodia 

being consnltcii. . 

18. The putting up of land for sale by public auction 
must, in every case, l>e autliorhscd, as a preliminary measure, 
bv the Ucsidcnt-Gencral, who has subsequently to counrin the 
report of the sale. This report must, in addition, receiio the 
approval of the Governor of Cochin-Chiun, iu ronsultation 
with tl»c Council of Government of Cambodia, if the price 
realised at the auction exceeds two thousand dollar*.^ 

19. In case tlie confirmation of the Rcsidcut-Gencral, or 
the approval of the Governor, is refused, the alienations men¬ 
tioned in sections 1C, 17 and 18 will be rendered void and will 

be of no effect. . , 

20. The draft of the instrument of free conccssicm or op 

private contract is shewn on the counterfoil of the register of 
uliemitions kept at the Residency of the Province in which the 
land is situa^: a duplicate is made out on the detachable 
jiart of the same register and an extract thereof upon thi^utt 
atuched to tlic latter. Tlicsc three documents are signed by 
the provincial Resident and liy the purchaser or roncessiona^, 
or by two witnesses if the lattor be illiterate. The detachable 
copy and its butt arc then tom off and despatched to the Re¬ 
sident-General, who will transmit them, if necessary, to tho 
Governor. , 

After all tho prcscribnl formalities have been 
the butt is detached from the duplicate and kept at tho f-hict 
Residency (la Jt^aitUnce GenrraleJ while this latter u made 
over to the party interested to serve os hU document of title. 

21. Tho approval of the Governor of Cochin-China may 
be given in a general way, by a resolution mentioning the 
various instmments, to several alienations. 

22. Sections 8, 9. 10, 11, 13, 11, 15 

paragraphs only), 10, 17,18 and 19 of the resolution of the 22nil 
Angiist, 1882, relating tothe alienations of public land mCochm- 
China, shall be applicable to sales by auction of pubho lands m 
Cambodia. Tiic Rcsidcut-Gonoral is to perform the funcUons 
which in Cochin-China devolve on the Director of the Interior. 
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28. The instrument of alienation mav contain* a stipula¬ 
tion exempting the land from taxation, either wholly or par¬ 
tially, for a period which shall in no ease exceed four years. 

The purchase money will be payable either in cash at the 
time of delivery of title, or bv annual payments calculated in 
such a m^ner that the piircluiscr will find himself entirely 
free within a maximum period of ten years. 

2 k The cost of taking possession must be defrayed 
entirely by the purchasers and eoncennomires. 

25. Instrumeufci by which the alienation of State lands 
is effect^ are exempt from all fees for registration or other¬ 
wise, with the exception of a fixed charge of 20 cents for 
ilelivery of title, which will bo levied at the time of registra¬ 
tion in the register of alienations, on which a minute of sales 
by auction will be entered. 

26. The alienation of State lands takes final effect—in 
the ease of free concessions, by the discharge, for four conse¬ 
cutive years, of the land-tax; or. in the case of alienations 
burdened with a payment, by the entire payment of the pur¬ 
chase-money. 

27. The Kesident-Gcneral can always direct the revoca¬ 
tion of alienations which have not taken final effect, either for 
non-compliance with the clauses of the contract, or for insuf¬ 
ficient or bad cultivation. 

'fhe eviction of the purchaser or roneta$ionaire is pro¬ 
nounced, after a preliminary suit, by the authority who ordered 
the alienation, subject to the confirmation or approval of the 
superior authorities whose concurrence is necessary as laid 
down in sections 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. 

28. Xo demise of State lands for farming can take placo 
if it has not been previously authorised by the Resident-Gene- 
ral; such demise will thou be concluded bv the provincial 
Resident, entered on the register of lease* specially kept for 
that purpose (which will be kept in the way indicated in sec¬ 
tion 20 as to the register of alienation), and confirmed by the 
Resident-General in the same way as sales by private contract 
where the purchase money is less than two hundred dollars, 
before the detached duplicate is issued to the lessee. This lat¬ 
ter can in no ease bo exempted from paimicut of the land-tax. 
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29. Leascn of land belonging to the State will be charge¬ 
able with a fee of twenty cents on delivery of title. This fee 
will be levied at the time of thoentiy on the register of Icaacs. 

30. Christian institutions, pagodas, mosques and other 
religious establbhmcnts, will be permitted to keep in full pro¬ 
perty the lands occupied by them on the 17th June, 1884, the 
day of the signature of the Pnom-l’enh Convention, that is to 
say, temple-grounds, cemeteries, schools, and priests’ houses, 
with their gardens and out-houses. 

Part VI. 

Of RttjUtration of Lands. 

31. During the six months next following after the 
publication of this order, there will bo opcneil, for each commune, 
or, if necessary, for each section of a eomiMNiie, quarter, or ham¬ 
let, a register of the lauds romprisc<l in it, the form of which 
will be decidcil upon hereafter. 

These registers will be kept in French by the provincial 
Residents. 

32. All mutations of immoveable property must, under 
pain of nullity, bo certified to the headmen of cantons, who 
will receive the instrument by virtue of which the mutation is 
effected, will give a receipt for it, and will forward it without 
delay, through the successivo grades of headmen ^/ntr In 
voie hifrarchique), to the provincial Resident for entry on the 
register of lands of his Residency. 

The certificate of the parties interested is verified by a 
statement signed by the Resident and written upon the ins¬ 
trument of transfer. 

No mutation of title can be effected by a verbal contract. 

33. The registers of lands will be commenced afresh 
every five years. 


Part VII. 

Of Dispouetsion. 

3*1. No one shall henceforth be obliged to surrender his 
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property except in the case of its being required for public 
purposes, and in consiileration of fair compensation prerionsly 
paid. 

3o. liands in respect of which dispossession is cOTcctcd 
on account of their Ix-ing required for public purposes, will bc- 
<<0100 part of the State-domain and be classified under the 
hea<l of le dotiiaiw publie, 

36. AVIienever there shall be occasion for dispossc-'siou, 
the nature of the public pur^ses for wliich the land is required 
shall be previously declared by an order of the Resident-Gene¬ 
ral. This order will describe the lands to be appropriated, 
will declare their appropriation, will state, if necessary, any 
reasons for urgency in fixing the date from which possession 
will be taken, and will appoint tlie nun-otficinl members of the 
Coinmittoc mentioned ui the following section. 

37. Within (at the latest) the three months next follow¬ 
ing the order of the Kesidout-Gcncral, a Committee cousL-ting 

■ 

1, the Provincial Resident, or his deputy. President; 

2, tlm lleadinan of the arrondistetnenl and the Head¬ 

man of the caulon, within which the land appro- 
priatetl is situated; 

3, the two iiou-official members apjwintcd by the 

order prescribed in s. 36; 

shall proceed to the s|>ot, inai>ect the land appropriated, listen 
to the claims of the owners and other persons interested (notice 
having been given to them at least eight daya previously) and 
fix the amount of the compensation. 

The Committee will draw up a Report of its proceedings 
and forward it without delay to the Resident-General, who 
will p.iy, within three months from the date of such report,, 
the sums thereby awarded. 

.'18. Except in cases of urgency, possession shall never be 
taken nntil the compensation has b^n paid. 

The taking of possession must never be delayed lunger 
than the month following such payment. 

If urgency has been formally decland to exist, posses¬ 
sion will be taken on the date fixed in the order of the Kesi- 
lient-Ocncral. 
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la cither case, the fact of possession having been taken 
must be recorded in a report by the Provincial IlCTident. 

39. Every act of dispossession which shall not be in con¬ 
formity with tLe preceding regulations is hereby declared to 
be void and of no effect, provided that this shall in no way 
affect any liability, civil or criminal, which may have been 
incurred by those officen who may haVe ordered, prosecuted, 
carriefl out, or in any manner taken part in the same. 

General J^oct t/ure. 

40. .Vny matter not provided for in the present Regula¬ 
tion shall, on the motion of the Resident-General, ^ deter¬ 
mined by the Governor of Cochin-China, the Council of the 
Government of Cambodia being consulted. 

•U. The Resident-General is charged with the carrying 
out of the present order, which shall Ikj enrolled wherever need¬ 
ful, and inserted in the Journal Offieiel de la Cochin~Chine 
Fran^aw and in the Bulletin Offieiel du Camhodge. 

Given at I’nom-Pcnh, the 28th October, 1881. 

CHARLES THOMSON, 
Gorernor of Cbehin-Chinn. 

(Seal of the first Minister). 


Order ARot,i.Htiixo the Tax os Paddy. 

1. The tax upon paddy levied by the Okuhaluong is, and 
shall remain, abolished. 

2. The foregoing decision shall apply to the harvest, now 
in progress, for 1884. 

3. Paddy intended for the manufacture of spirits shall 
continue to be charged with a duty of ten per cent. 
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4. The representative, for tbo time being, of the Protec¬ 
torate b rhorgea with the enforcement of this decree. 

Given at Pnom-Penh, the 18th November, 18R4. 

(CHARLES THOMSON, 

Goerrnor. 

(Seal of the first Minister). 

By order of the Governor, 

■ J. FOURES, 

Repreitentatire (provinional J of the Protectorate. 



MAUV UNGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


-- 

Thk Mulay lungUiiRC is n member of the Malayan section of 
the Malayo-Polyncsian class of langiiagca, but it hy no 
means a representative tvpc of the section which has taken i s 
name from it. The arwl over which it is spoken comprises the 
iKniiisuhi of Malacca with the aajacent islands (the Khio- 
l.ingga .\rchii)cIngo), the greater part of the coast mstnets o 
Sumatra and Borneo, the seaports of Java, the Siinna an 
Banda Islands. It is the general medium of eommiinieution 
throughout the archipelago from Sumatra to the Philippine Is¬ 
lands, and it was so upwards of three hundred and fifty j ears 
ago when the Portuguese first appeared in those parts. 

There are no Malay manuscripts extant, no monumental r^ 
cords with inscriptions in Malay, dating from before tho 
spreading of Isl.m in thcarcliiiielago, aliout the end of the Mth 
centun*. By »omc it Iiiir been nrgued from thin fact that t c 
Malayi possessed no kind of writing prior to the introduction 
of the Ambic alphabet (W, HoniNsox, J. J. de Hoi.tAXi>Ea). 
whereas others have maintained, with greater show of probabi¬ 
lity, that the Malays were in possession of an ancient alphabet, 
and that ii was the same us the Kcebang (Maksdcx, r rieurkiciij, 
as the Kawi (Van der Tuck), or most like the Ijimpong 
(Kcbx), —all of which alphabets, with the Battak, Bugi, and 
M acassar, arc ultimately traceable to the ancient CambojM 
characters. With the Mohammc<lan conquest the Pcrso-Arabic 
alphabet was introduced among the Malays; it hw rontinuca 
ever since to be in use for literary, religious, and businwi pur¬ 
poses. Where Javanese is the priccipal language, 
sometimes found written with Javanese characters; and in 
lemhang, in the Miuangkabo country of iliddlc bumatni, tM 
Bechnng or Rcnchong characters arc in general nse, so calica 
from the sharp and pointed knife with which they arc cut on 
the smooth side of bamboo staves. It is only sinrc the Inc 
have established their' supremacy iu the archipelago that ni» 
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Roman character lu* come to be largely U!«e<l in writing and 
(irinting Malay. This is also the case in the Straits Settle- 
n>cnts.* 

By the simplicity of its phonetic elements, the rcgxilarity of 
its gr«mmnticul structuro, and the copiousness of its nautical 
rucabulaiy', the Malay language is singularly wcll-fittcd to be 
the liugtut franca throughout the Indian archipelago. It 
ItossoMCs the five vowels, a, i, u, t, o, both short and long, and 
one pure diphthong an. Its consonants urn k, >j, »g, ch,j, ,;J 
t, (i, n, p, f>, in, g, r, /, w, t, h. I.ong vowels can only occur in 
o|)cn syllables. The only possible consoiiatital nexus in pure¬ 
ly Malay words is that of a im-tal and mute, a liquid and mute 
and vice versa, and a liquid and nasal Finn! k aud h arc all 
but suppressed in the utterance. Purely Arabic letters arc 
only used in Arabic worths, a grunt numlter of which have liocn 
rcceivctl into tho Malay vocabulary. But the Arabic charac¬ 
ter is cron less suited to .Malay than to tlic other Kastcru 
languages on which it has been fointctl. As the short vowels 
are not raarkctl, one would, in seeing, c, tho word bntug, 
think first of hhitanj, a star : hot the word might also mean a 
large scar, to throw down, to spread, rigid, mutilated, enceinte, 
a kind «)f encumber, a nnloubt, aiconling us it is pronounced 
hantang, banting, hrutang, hunlang, bnniuag, Inntinij, bonleng, 
bent eng. 

Malay is csseutiallv, wlih few exceptions, a dissyllabic lan¬ 
guage, and the sylULic utx'cnt rests ou the peuultiniato unless 
that syllable is iqten and short: e, g., datang, namfu'ia, bestir, 
diumpatkauiiulab. Xothing in the form of a root word indi¬ 
cates the grammatical category to which it l>cl6ugs; thus, 
kUtih, kindness, iiifi.’etionnte, to love; gantt,n proxy, to cx- 
ebauge. instead of. It is only in derivative words tbatThis 
vogueuess is avoided. Derivation is cffcctctl by infixes, pre¬ 
fixes, affixes, and reduplication. Infixes occur more rarely in 
Malay than in the cognate tongmsi. Examples arc— gitruJt, 
a rumbling noise, gumurah, to moke such a noise; tu$fvk, to 
p<«int, feluujuk, the forefinger ; eburktik, to pierce, cherRchuk, 

No. The Iloraan chsrsct-r has oit yv% been ailoptnl in the t-'timiia 
BrlUcmmu, rliher ia tho G<jvtmmci]t Vrroscntsr ^hoolo, or bv the Nstivo 
I’lvae. 
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a stockade, The import of the prcfixi-s—me (mSng, mf u, 
im'n, nu*m), pc (peng, pen, jm?u, pern), Ix'r, (bel), per, p«d, ka, 
di, tr*r,—and ailiACs—an, kan, i, laU—will best api>cur from 
the following examples: root word ajar, to teach, to learn : 
tacni/ajar, to instruct (expresses an action); nr, to study 

(state or condition) ; mfHQfijari, to instruct (sonic one, tran^.j: 
tncng’tiarkan, to instruct (insomething,c:iusalive);p.'«^«r, the 
instructor: pvldjar, the learner; peuijojafou, the lessou taught, 
also the school: p^lajurait, the lesson learnt; iliojor, to bo learnt 
/f’rn/ar,learnt; //’rq/arian, taught; ftVeyjn’, instructwj ; 
d/«: (from rj/n, prince), to recogniEC as prince; pi'rajii^aM, to 
crown as prince : karajaaa, royalty] ; a/ark'inlafi, teach 1 bx- 
amplcs of reduplication arc— ajar-ajur, a saintctl person : ajar~ 
b?rSjar, (or hclajay), tj ba learning and to.iching by turns: 
similarly there arc forms like ajar-mPagHjar, b^rUjar-aJarmi, 
ajnr-njnri, m'^mpfraiar, m?mp-:raj‘irkaH, m^mpifrajari, 
tijarkan, pcrbc'hjjarkan, &c. Altogether there are upwanls of 
a hundn.nl jKissihle dorlvatirc funiis, in the idi'iinatic use of 
whiidi the ilalays exhibit much skill. Sec especially II. vox Ds- 
WALL. Dr rorinrrfaniirn'iiyfu ilrr JIuleisc/ie /ao/, Uataviii, 18b 
and J. PiJ.XAPPEL, Mttleii*ch-HaUaii(Uch IFoon/cMWi, .Amster¬ 
dam, 1873, “Inlciding.” In every other re8|»ect the language 
Ih characterized by groat simplicity and iudeSniteness. There 
is no inHcxiun to distinguish number, gender, or e.isc. Num¬ 
ber is never indicated when the sense is obvious or can lie 
gathered from the context; olhem’ise plurality Is exprcsscil hy 
adjectives such as tatjula, nil, nud many, more mri-ly by 

the re{)o!ition of the noun, und the iudefitiito .-ingnlur by »a or 
one, with acl.xss-word. Gender may, if nciiossary, be dis¬ 
tinguished by the woriis lali-laki, male, and pprautpuitn, fe¬ 
male, in the ea.se of persons, and of Janfan and bitlua in the ca.se 
ofnuituals. The genitive case is generally indicatcil by the 
position of the wonl after its gos'cruing noun, -Mw wljcetives 
and demonstrative pronouns have their places after ilie noun, 
fomparison is eflected by the nsc of particles. Instead of tlm 
personal pronouns, both in their fall anti abbreviatcil forms, 
eunvontional nouns are in frequent use to indicate tho social 
IHisition or relation of the rc-speciivc interhientors, iw, e. g., 
bamha tuna, tlic ma-»tor's slave, ». r., 1. Thesi» iioiiiis vary ae- 
conling to the dilfcrent localities. Another peruliarity of 
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Malay (and likewise of Chincac, Shan, Talning, Burmese, and 
Siamese) is the use of certain class-words or coefBcionts with 
uumenils, such as ornng (man), when speaking of fwrsons, 

(tail) of animals, keping (piece) of flat things, htji (seed) of 
roundish things ; e, g., lima Ai/i i^lor, five eggs. The nuiulicr 
of these class-words is considerable. Malay verbs huvo neither 
person or number nor motKl or tense. The last two are soni'?- 
times indicatotl by {Mirticlcs or auxiliary verbs; but thes-* nre 
gcuiTally dispensed with if the meaning is sufficiently jdaiii 
without them. The Malays avoid the building up of long scu- 
tenees. The two main r.ilcs by which the onlor of the wonls in a 
scnteucc is regulated arc—subject, verb, object; and qualify¬ 
ing words follow those which they qualify. This is quite the 
reverse of what is the rule in Burmese. 

The history of the Malays amply accounts for the number 
and A'arietv of forcitrn ingredients in their language. liiiidus 
appear to nave settled in Sumatra and J-ava as early as the Mb 
century of our era, and to have continued to cvcrclsa sway 
over the native populations for many centuries. These rceeiv- 
e<l from them into their language a very Large number of Sans¬ 
krit terms from which wc can infer tho nature of the civiliz¬ 
ing iiifliienrc imparted by the Hindu nilers. Not only in wonts 
concerning cnmmcrcc and n^riculturo, but also in terms con- 
nertisl with suciul, ndigioms, and administrative matters, that 
influence is traceable in .Malay. Sec \V. E. Maxwell, Mainial 
af the Malny l.ungaage, IH'2, pp. 0-31, where fhi.s subject is 
treated more fully than by previous writers. This Sanskrit 
element form* such an integral part of the Malay vocaljulsry 
that in spite of the suhsccjucnt infusion of .\rahie pud I’criian 
words adopted in the u«ual course of Moliammedun «mnqucst 
it has rctaincil its ancient citizenship in the lan.;nagc. The 
number of Portuguese, English, Dutch, and Chincst? words-in 
Malay is not considerable; their presence is easily accounto l 
fur by iKiIiticnl or commercial contact. 

The Malay language abounds in idiomatic expressions, 
svhich constitute the chief difficulty in its acquisition. It is 
sparing ill the use »>f fiersonal pronouns, ntid prefers impersou- 
nl and cllipti&il diigioii. .\s it is rich in speeifle expressions 
for tho various aspects of certain ideas, it is requisite to em¬ 
ploy always the most appropriate term suited (o the particular 
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Mpcct. la MaxwellN Manual, pp. 1*20 *q., no less than six¬ 
teen terms arc given to express the different kinds of striking, 
as many for the diffijrent kinds of speaking, eighteen for the 
various nitxles of carrying. &c. An unnecessary distiiichon 
lias been made between Hvjh Muhi^ and Lo/r Malaij. i ne 
latter is no separate dialect at all, bat u mere brogue or jargon, 
the medium of intcrc<>ur8C between illiterate natives and hnro- 
pcans too indolent to apply themselves to the acquisition of 
the language of the people; its vocabulary is made up of Malay 
wonls, with a conventioual admixture of wonls from other 
languages ; and it varies, not only in different localities, but 
also in proportion to the individual sp&iker’s acqutuntunce 
with Malay proper. The use is different ns regards the torm 
./rticj as applied to the Malay language. This has its origin 
in the names (ireat .lava and Lesser Java, by which the ine- 
dimval Java and Sumutra were cillod, and it accordingly 
means the language spoken along the coasts of the two great 
islands. 

Malay is probably s]>ukcu with greatc-t purity in the 
Lingga Archipelago and in the independent states of Ferak 
and Kcihih, on the western coast of the jicniusula of . I alaccn. 
In other states of the peninsula (Johor, Tringganu, KclantanJ 
dialectical divergeiicits both as to proiiunciatiou and the use 
of Words have liren noted. The rao.st important and the 
interi^stiiig of nil the Malay dialects is that of Meuangkabo 
(Mcnangkarhiiu) in the residency of Fading and in LpiK*r 
Janibi, in Central Sumatra. It abounds in diphthongs, and 
prefers vocalic to consonantal terminations, thus changing ti- 
iial al and nr into o’, #7 and ir into ii/r, ul and ur into uire, as 
and at into e’, ii« into win*: final a mostly passes into o, so that 
for swiara und’mddjnr thi'y any sud^ro, sudego', the emphatic 
-la!t is turned mio-tnalah or mala/t fid", tlie prefix^ h^r,per^ 
trr arc chaugtHl into ba, tj, or bard, pSrd, iSra. Among 
other changes in pronunciation may be noted urang for ornug, 
mnngko for maka, lai for laqi ; they nsc nan for gang, no’ lot 
Itrndak, deh for oleh, ba’ for bttgai. />ai for prrgi.ko for jtka/au, 
Ac. In Home districts of .Menangkalxi (I'alcmbang, IxjbongJ 
the Renchoug eh iracter i* in general use in writing this la- 
Icct, for which pur|Mx*e it i.s far better suited than tho Arabic. 
As early as 1822 a small tract on the customs and traditions 
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of Moko-Moko, in this dialect, was printed with a translation 
at Bencoolen, Bat it is only in recent years that the Dutch 
have commenced to pay the dialect the 'attention it ileseiacs 
by publishing texU, with transliteration and translmions and’ 
supplying other materials for its investigation. See the 
Transaction* and Journal of the Asiatic Societies of Batavia 
and the Hague the Indischr (lids, and more especially the 
philological portion, by A.L. vax lU^AZLT.oiMidticu-'^umatra, 
111 . I (^yden, 188;)), where also tho best and fullest acootinl 
of the Kenchong eliunictor is to lie found. Of other .Malay dia- 
IccU in Sumatra, only the one sp >ken at .Vchih (Aeliin) 
dcsenea mention : in Java the Batavian dialect shows tho most 
marked peculiarities. The numerous and greatly divcr'cnt 
dinleeU spoken in the .Molucca Islands (valuable luforma'tion 
on which has been supplied by F. S. A. dk CLEaitj, D. \V. \V. 
C. VAN IIoEVBiJ., and A. van Ekris) and in Timor ditfer so 
materially from the .Malay of tho peninsula of the Mcnangka- 
bo that they cannot be called .Malay dialects at all: whereas 
tho ilalay spoken in aomo parts of' the .Miimhossa (Oelobcs) 
scarcely diHers from Malay proper. 


There is no grammar of JIalay by a native writer with the 
sole exception of a small tract of 70 pages, cntitlwl liuddim 
'Hatibin, by Raja Ali IIajji of Rhio, which wus litho»-raphcd 
in the isdand of rcnciigal in 18.>7. A. Pio irKrTA. who^accoin- 
panied .M.AGti.i.ix in his first voyage round the globe, was tho 
first Knropenn whose vocabulary of .Malay wonls (1-00) has 
come down to us. Next m the field wore tho Dutch who 
provided a medium of intercourse between their traders and 
tho Malays, h. IIov^vx’s Tovabulary and ConrorsafioHS, iu 
Jhitch, Malay, and Malagasy, ap|»carcd at Anisterdum in H>.)3- 
and It may be noterl that the Malay spoken in those days duos 
not appear to have matt rially altered since. The same di.-i- 
logucs appeared in English and Malay in liJU. Since then 
nuincmus gmmniars, tliCtionarics, and"eonversalion l>ooks have 
been brought out by Knglhh and Dutch nritcrs. As tho best 
helps at prcsoiit available for the study of Malay riiav he reeoni- 

• '• o/fAe Malay Lan'ffuage, Loa- 

ib.n, 18W (especially valtmblc for its full ircatnieut ..fthe 
idioms): 1. bavre, f/rtfwwoirc ,/, /« Malaise, Vienna 

anti rans, 18 <G; and Jhehonnairr Malais-Frah^ais, ih., 187 ri, 
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2 voU.: VidtOHnatre Franrais-MalaU, ik, 1880, 2 vob.; J. J. 

UK IIoLLAXDER ,HJ de beoefrttiwj drr ,\falei»chr tnal 

r, UtUrkH»de, Bj^a, 1882: J. r.iXAPPBL, .»/«/., Upraak- 
kuH»t Ha-iie 1_8(>6: a.Hl MaleUch-HoUandnrh froonlUoek. 
Amsterdam, 18 < o. 1 he printing of Vox De waij^'s Dhtionar;,, 
edited by U. >. VAX dkh Toes, is still in pmgress at Batavia. 

Lilerai„re.—Thvn^ an- two kinds of Malar popular Iltcra- 
tun— he one in prose the other in pootn-. The former com¬ 
prise the piovcrls, the latter the pantnns.” “ Agriculture. 

uij iDg, s •>ng, boating, and wood-er.ift are the occup.ations 
or n^omplishments whuJ. furnish met of the illustrations. 

<!*•«», ^.d phots namwl in a 
collection of Malay proverbs will be found to be considerable" 

■ I Y Prorerl^l II. (\ Klixkebt. pub- 

ishcd a coll«-t,on m the iot ,/e fna/hmd. can 1. 

(Journal of the Asiatic Society of the Hague) for 1800, pp.09 
-8j. 8ce also J. H.vhhkma on the Menangkabo proverbs, in 
vols xxv. and xxvi.of the Batavian Tv^cAn//, and Favee-.s 
Ihchonmtr^ Malan-Fran^aU, pa»im. The puutuns arc im- 
generally (though not ncci’warilv) of four 
rK»“ ‘ first and third and the socoiid ind fourth 
»i ? A mostly love poems ; and their chief pcculi- 
in tiln «yvw I ° intended to ^ convoyed is exprcssol 

distant nllii**' ''^fi^rcas the first contains a simile or 

nn m • u occond, or often has, beyond the rh^'nie, 

^connexion with the s^ond at all. The Ma'lays are fond of 

n^Ll^ 'T''" ?I‘?niate contest forwvrral horns, 
r II ^ “1? I^“nii*hing the catchword to that which 

f^ows until one of the parties be silenced or vanquished." 

V Z/ri/M/i SftllauenU in the 

*18(18 nif *‘t/iO **n’ 't * Ku.nkkbt \jxi\\Q llijdra<jeu for 

the Tijdichrift. vol. 

. mi Ji (ilcnangkabo). If the Malays have kept 

rhlrif “ from tho influences of Islam in this the most 

literature, they have almost equally 
prtton^ their independence in the other department,. Jio't 
Ihll I ? ^ ronsidcrcd enUrely to their crwlit; for. if 

they had eudravoured to infuse into their writings some of the 
spirit of Arabic mid I’crsian hisforiegraphy, poetry, and fiction. 
It could not but have benefited the chunictcr of their own liter- 
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arv prixluctionH. As it is their histories and chronicles arc a 
strange motley of truth and fiction; their poems and novels 
lack coherence and imagination, and are singularly monoton¬ 
ous and devoid of that spirit of chivalry which pervades the 
corresponding branches of literature among the leading na¬ 
tions of Islaui. As Malay copyists are much given to making 
arbitrurv changes, it happens that no two MSS. agree, ami 
that of many a popular work different recensions exist, which, 
moreover, often go by different names. This circumstance 
greatly tcniLs to increa.se the difficulties of efliting Malay texts. 
Work's on spc<’ially ilohammodan subjects (theology, law, ethics, 
mysticism) are of course only imitations of Arabic or Persian 
originals ; there are also numerous novels and poems treating 
of purely Mohammedan legends. But not only is there trace¬ 
able in many of these a slight undercurrent of Hinduism and 
even prc-Hiiiduism; the Malays possess also, and iiidiserirainatc- 
ly read along with their Mohammislau books, quite as many 
works of fiction of purely Hindu origin. The want, however, 
of political cohesion, an'd of a national spirit among tribes so 
scattcrml as the Malays are, which could have favoured the 
f^wth of a natioual 'epic or national songs, suffictcnlly ac- 
coiinU for the absence from their literature of any pr^uctiona 
uf tbU «ns8, such as exist in Biigi and Macassar literature. 
I^c most popular of their iiocticnl productions are the SAu'/r 
Ken Tambuhan, Sha'ir liidatari, Sha'ir Jauhar Hanikatn and 
AAo'iV AMu'lmuluk, all of which have been ]»rinlcd. Among 
the prose works there are various collectious of local laws and 
cnistoms (imdang-mdang), chronicles (such as the Sajarat wm- 
higu), book-H on ethics (the best are the Makota sagala raji^-rn- 
ja, and the and a very largo number of works 

of fiction and legendary lore, some of which possess much des¬ 
criptive power. Tlicv 'all Ijcar the title Hikayat, and the fol¬ 
lowing arc tho best-fenowu;//. Hang Tiah, H. Hamzah, H. 
Inna Yntim, //. Jumjumah, H. Bakhtigdr fSudah Jiakhtln, 
GfioliimJ, //. 6imitkin, II. Sultan Ibrahim, II. Sri Rama, II. 
Panddtra lima. Several of these and many other works not 
mentioned here have appcarcil in print (with or without trans¬ 
lation) chiefly in Holland, Batavia, and Singapore, and extracU 
have been given in the various JIalay chrestomnthics hy 
Ui'LAURiKK, De Holla.nder, Nieman.v, Vas der Tcvk, Gr.v- 
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situiSj^ond in Maksden’s Malay Oramuiar, The best recent Ma¬ 
lay writer wm‘Abdullah iBN ‘Abdelkadib MQnshi of Singa¬ 
pore, who died, it is said of poison, at Mecca, some eight and 
twenty yearn ago. His autobiography, “ Journey to Kelantan," 
and “ Pilgrimage to Mceca " are patterns of Malay style, though 
the authoris contact with educated Eur^cana is traceable in 
them, while his translation (from the Tamil version) of the 
Panchatantra is free from such influence. 

M^ay literature is fairly represented in England in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, the India Office, and the Royal Asiatic Society, 
imd descriptive wtalogucs of the Malay MSS. in each of these 
libiwcs arc available. See Niemann in the Bxjdragen, iii. 6, 
^ *“ Tijdschrift voor Ned. Indie for 

1849, 1 . p. 885-400, and in tho Journal of the Royal Anialic 
Sonety, new series, ii. p, 83-135. An account of the Leyden 
^ l*‘^>fAPPEL, is given in the B^dragen, iii. 5, pp. 
The finest collection of Malay MSS., upwards of 
400 volumes, is in the library of the Asiatic Society of Batavia*. 
Sw L. C. VAN den Beeo, Vertlag van eene rerzameling Ma- 
4rc., handochn/len, Batavia, 1877. If it had not been 
for the loss, by fire, on their passage from India, of throe hun¬ 
dred Malay MSS., the property of the late Sir T. S. Raptles, 

West assemblage of Malay 
.1 m. the world. On Malay literature in general, compare 
^* Maleieche Spraakkuntl, Amsterdam, 1736, 

pp. 227-357; E. Jacquet in the Nouveau Journal Anatique, 
pp. 97-132, and 222-253; T. J. Newbold, 
0/ 1839, vol. ii. pp. 

T ' JfAnoirf, lellret, el rappvrls, Paris, 

843, J. J. DE Hollanoke, Handleiding iy de beoefening der 
Mal^ehe took en leiterkunde, Breda, 1882, pp. 277-388; and 
O. K. Nibman.v, m Byidragen, iii. 1 (1866), pp. 113-46,333 

R. R. 


[The foregoing paper, which is extracted from the Encyclo- 
pindia Britannica (1883) is from tho pen of Dr. Rkinhold 
Rost, the learned librarian of the looia Office Library, a 
fncDcl to Oriental research of crery description. 

Eo.] 



A MISSIONARY’S JOURNEY 
THROUGH LAOS FROM BANGKOK TO UBON. 



AM glad to be al>I» to communiratc to the Straitx 
lirauch of the Itnyul Asiatic Society some notes 
made by a Mis-sioiiury oa his way from Bangkok 
to Cboii to convert the Lu<js tribes. 

Missionaries penetrate gradually and from dif¬ 
ferent directions into the midst of these savage 
tribes, and try to convert ilicin to Christianity, 'flie story 
of what oi’curred nniung the w ild Ba-hunrs, an independent 
tribe on the West of Cuidtiu'Cltina near the Id’’ lat. N. and 
lOti” long. K. (Paris), is well known. In the beginning 
of 1884 five Missionaries were murdered by brigands while 
they wi'rc eugagetl in establishing u Mission among tlic 
Chau tribe in the Weet of Tonquin. 

For some time past the ^lisslon hi Siam has muintnined 
a Station at Cboii, near 15° 20' N. Int. and 102° tU)' E. 
long. (Paris) on the Seiinoun, a tributary of the Mekong. 
It is the Narrative of a Missionary on his way to Cbon wdiich 
I have now the pleasure of communicating. 


N. C. 


It is not a carefully composcil narrative that I projKwe to 
give yon, but simply a jonmal kept from day to day, written 
often by the light of a tondi, or of the setting eiin, when, tired 
by the day's march, we hn<l pitchtsl oiir camp for the night. In 
order to take the jilarc of IV-re IIondki,, iuvuJidcil, I started with 
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PJrc X.\vii:RGuf«o, who hail nlrcadr been for two years a MU- 
sionaiy in I^ua. Wc bought in Bangkok such things os were 
ab6oluti-Iy necessary, these being of an exorbitant price among 
the Chinese of Loos, viz., cotton goods, thread, cooking 
utensils, medicines, etc. On Scptuugcsiina Monday, tho 
11th of February, IKbl, two boats loaded with luggage took 
their departure for Thakicn, four days’ journey N. K. of Bang¬ 
kok. The following Thursday we were at Tliakien, where the 
inhabitants entertainetl ipi during the few days employed in 
preparing the carts to be used on our journey. These carts 
•were the same wbirh had brought down our eon frrre* from 
Laos a few days before. On Wednesday, the 2()th February, 
the carts startwl; we followed a few hours Infer, and overtook 
them, and halttsl at mid-day at the village of liun-seng. This 
%'illagc is at the entrance of the forest, which wo were not to 
leave again after this point. Tlierc is nothing but one immense 
forest, in some places very den.se, in otlurs relieved by clearings 
in the midst of which villages arc scattered nliout. It is a 
thick w<»od, through which passes a road just brot^ enough 
for a cart, there is uot room for a man cither on the nght or on 
the left. Here anti there one comes across a clearing. It must 
not be suppt>8ed that the road is free from ubstmetiotu ; now 
it is a deep rut which iioIkmIv fills up, now it is un enormous 
root which blocks up part of the rojid-wny and which has to 
lie rrosiMHl at the risk of seeing the cart smashed into a 
thou^und pieces. We advanced in this way with our ten curts 
and relays of bullocks, which either followed or preceded as 
bv a sliort distiiicc. Sometimes a wheel would lose its 
spokes, and sometimes an axle would break (these axles arc 
merely ban of some tough wood which go through the 
wboels and have to be renewed frequently). 

At last, about fl o’clock, wo reached a muddy pool and 
pitched our camp on its banks. This consistcil in urningiug 
the carts in a large circle, in the centre of which the bullocks 
and horses were tethered to stakes driven into the ground. 
Their drivers sprcail their mats on the gra.s.s under the carts 
and parsed the night there. As for ourselves, wc hod 
manufactured two little tents which wc set up between two 
carts. Large fires, fed with fuel by watchmen who mounted 
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^ianl armed with rauskeUi, were a safegimrd aj^inst wild 
brxAts and robbers. 

Tlmrsdat/, 21*/.—Daylight had hardly appeared when .1 
wakened the ramp and rang to prayers. Then each made his 
way to the cart that served as our kitchen, to swallow a cup 
of tea, while waiting for breakfast, which might be a long time 
coming, for it was necessarj- first to reach the regnlar halting- 
jildro, otherwise no water was to be got. Tlie hulloi-ks were 
yoked, and wo started—mv confrerf, on horseback, leading the 
way, while I brought np tKc rear in order to keep an eye ujwn 
stmpilers. After an hour’s march, there was a sudden halt, 
and I went from one cart to another asking what was the mat¬ 
ter. Each had stopped because the one in front of it had 
stopped ! It turnwl out that a wheel was broken, the damage 
was repaired with rattan, and we went on again. About mid¬ 
day we 8topi>cd near a pool and cooked our breakfast, while 
the bullock.H, unyoked, cropped the fresh herbage. We were 
at the village of Ramaclmi, hut we were in want of a spare 
felloe, for w hich wo sought in vain. Our people went otF to 
the Laosian village of Ban-kula and thence brought hack the 
piece of wood that we wanted. We then set off. The route 
• here was over loose, white sand, which made it very heax’V 
travelling for the bullocks. In the e\’ening we reached two 
muddy murshes ; here, at the pool known as Xong-pi-ieng, we 
camped. 

Friday, 22«//.—Towards tl>e evening we arrit'ed at a 
small village—a group of little hut.s built npon piles in 
the middle of an enclosure formed of felled timber. We did 
not halt here, for the water was not good and the custom¬ 
house of Muang Sannm U only a kilometre further on and 
there is a good spring there. 

The mention of a " custom-house" is calculated to make 
you suppose that we were approaching a collection of houses 
protcctra by a military station. But in this country a 
dotiane is a much more simple affair. No registers, no com¬ 
missioners I Two men sprawling peacefully in a hut of leaves 
await, at the frontier of a province, the passage of cart and 
bollocks and levy a tax on the owners. 
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Sa(vr<lntf, 23rd .—A short stage. Busy preparing an altar. 

Siuidaif, 2ith. —Muss. Wo camped in the evening on the 
Invnks of a torrent, which U nearly dry in this season. 

Jdondaij, 25/A.—We found in the evening on the surface 
of the ground a kind of iron ore which tho must intelligent 
of our follower* callctl “ stone of Bien-hoa.“ This substance 
seems to mo to be somewhat curions; it looks os if it were 
formed of little globules of iron, or like the slag which is 
taken from u furonce after smelting. Blocks of this stone 
arc found at distant inten'als, quite i.-mlutcd one from the 
other. We eamiicd near a little torrent. 

Tuetday, 26th. —We started again, crossing the stream 
Huai Khni, and met funr bulluck-carts accompanied by some 
Siumcjsc. This Ls the first time for five days that wo have 
come across any human being. 

Wrdtu'tday, 27th. —We had to cross the river Snkiio, which 
never dries up, and the bc<l of which is at the bottom of a 
deep ravine and is disfigured with stakes and snags. 

The dewent was negotiated, and we crossed over an?l haltwl 
for breakfast. I'our or five Burmese caravans were cncaiiip- 
wl not far from us, and in another direction a party of 
Cntnhodians. These people had come from the provinces of 
Sonrin and Fisaket to buy gambicr, which they cut with the 
l)ctel-lcuf and areoa-nut. They had been here for more than 
a week and had not yet been able to make their purchases, 
owing to their not having complied with some formality or other 
insisted on by the local autliorities. While we took our 
nicul, we received several visits. The first to come was a 
judge from the town of Amnet, twelve leagues from fTbon, 
w ho was on his way to Ikiri^kok, and was good enough to 
take charge of u isliort note to Monscignenr Vev giving him 
news of us. By degrees all these folks disappear^ on their 
wav south, in the direction by which we bad cemc. About 2 
o'clock we too stnrtc<l. We had been on the march for about 
three quarters of an Lour when we reached the cuatom-houso 
of Sakfo, w hieii is situated on the side of a road as large and 
straight as ours in Europe. It goes from tlic province of 
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Kabin to Battamban^. Constructed originally by a Phya 
(high Siamese official) to secure easy communication with 
the Cambodian protinccs subject to Siam, this road might 
be of the greatest use to travellers. But since the date of 
its construction it has not received any repairs whatever, and 
the forest therefore is taking possession of it again. In this 
very year (1S84) a telegraph lino hes been erected along this 
road, over its entire length, by the agency of Frenchmen from 
Saigon (this line goes from Saigon to Bangkok). In the 
evening we camped at a pool called Nong Salika. A caravan 
of Chinese traders from Sourin had established themselves 
Iwforo our arrival, and among them was the nephew of an old 
Chinese Christian whom I had known at Bangkok. lie was 
travelling towards Kabin to sell skins, silk, etc., and intended 
to bring back with him cloth, hardware, etc. His corres¬ 
pondent at Kabin being a Christian, I entrusted him with 
a second letter for Bangkok. 

Thursday, 28ih .—.\t 3 p. m. we reachoil tbo frontier of the 
province of Vathana. We were all fasting, and we esta¬ 
blished A)unielvcs in the sheds which had been built for tho 
workmen emuloycd on the telegraph line. Night had al- 
rcady fallen when we heard the sound of a bond of men advanv- 
mg in our direction. Pcrc X.ivieB got np to sec what was hap- 
pcning, and saw a black moss a few feet in front of him. 
“ ho goM there r" “ Phra Aphai." Torches were bought 
and Pere Xavikr then saw that the black mass was an ele¬ 
phant of the largest sire followed by. two smaller ones. The 
travellers were in search of a lodging for the night, and as 
there still remained oue large shed unoccupied, they settled 
themselves down in that. 

Friday, 29/A.—Tu-day we rcstc<i, and watched at our leisure 
tho travellers of last night. Their chief is a Cambodian 
roai^arin snbordinatc to Siam. Of the three elephants which 
he had with him, two were intended for the King of Siam as 
presrats. 

^le mandarin came to pay us a visit, and informed us of tho 
object of his jouimey. He is, he said, the son of Phya Anu- 
phat (a high oflicial) and the second mandarin of the Province 
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of Sicm-rab. In return for the elephant* which he was going 
to offer to the King, he hopctl for certain favours. We paid a 
visit to the Governor, for whom we had brousht letters from 
Bangkok. His hotue is a tuinblc-ilown affair. He is of 
Laoeian race, about sixty years old, and has under his govern¬ 
ment about two or three hundred houses scattered abont iu 
the forest, the population of which is Cambodian. 

Saturday, IW ^larch ,—For the last time wo crossed the tele¬ 
graph line, which wo then quitted in order to take the road to 
Nong-bua (pool of Lokas). At one o’clock wo resumed our 
journey, and camped in the evening at the village of Bang- 
song inhabited by Laosians. 

Sunday, 2nd .—Our itinerary instructed ua to go by 
Nong-phi, and Tong*nong—two pools which are close to the 
roadside—but the dryness of the weather obliged us to take 
another course, viz., by Ban-kin. Starting at half-past two, 
we travelled through forest, everything being most distressing¬ 
ly dry ; at night we slept in the forest, the bullocks having to 
go without water. Our rice was cooked with the little which 
we bad in reserve. 

Monday, 3rd .—At ten o’clock wc arrived at Ban-kin. 
Water go^ and abundant. At two o’clock the signal for depar¬ 
ture was given, but two bullocks were missing and hod to bo 
recovered. Wc got away at last. Road bad. On the left a 
chain of mountains of considerable height was obscrrablc. At 
night wc camped on the bunks of a pool. 

Tufuday, 4/A.—Excellent water in the morning, muddy 
water in the evening. 

IVedumday, 5tA .—In the evening we arrivcil at the village 
of Huari-Samcron and pushed on to Kra-sa-memai, where wc 
passed the night in the middle of a field. 

ntwr»day, 6/A.—Early in the morning the headman of the 
village visiti^ us at our camp, and brought os the provisions 
which we hatl asked for the night before on our arrival. 
These con.siated of rice, fowls and red chillies. Wc were able 
also to procure here an additional cart for eleven ticals; this 
extra assistance was absolutely necessary, for wc were ap- 
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proacbing a chain of moimtaius which wc should have to 
cross in order to reach the plateau of Chon. About half ]mst 
four we emerged in an extensive'clearing covered with reeds 
which were still green ; wo judged that we should here find 
the water we wantctl so mnch, and wc found accordingly a 
dear and abundant supply. 

Friday, 1th .—Wc reached Futhni-saman at a tolerably 
early hour. Futhai>saman was formerly an important town, 
or perhaps rather an imposing temple erected to the worship 
of Uuddha. It is one of those monuments of Cambodia which 
are so much renowned, and which astonish all travellers by 
their original and beautiful architecture. These monuments 
indicate the existence, among the people who conceived and 
carried them out, of a very advanced degree of civilisation. Wc 
were tempted to inspect one of these precious specimens of the 
architecture of the Khmrn, as savants would suy. 

It was not more than oi^ht o'clock when wc reached the 
cast gate of the ruined city, which is flanked on its four sides 
hy an enormous moat filled with water, the breadth of which 
is at least from thirty to forty metres. The shies of the moat 
are composed of enormous blocks of Bicn-hoa stone and have a 
slope of about forty-five degrees. Everything was hidden from 
view by largo trees, crcepeis, shrubs, and high grass which 
have taken |KMscssion of the locality. We camjanl outside the 
east gate. SVhile breakfast was being got rc<idy, I (icnctmtetl 
into the middle of the ruins. I shall nut undertake to give a 
very exact description of them. This has already been done 
by the numerous learned travellers who have written about the 
ruins of .\ngkor-rat and Angkor-lom. The plan, the buihl- 
iugs, the details, are the same in all. Everything has bctMi re- 
pr^ueed, down to the smallest piece of carving. These ruins 
difler one from another only in area. Pulhai-saman seems to 
be .Angkor-vat on a reduced scale. 

Follow me then step by step through the midst of colossal 
statues lying on the ground, stepping over a fragment of fallen 
wall, or a tree lying prostrate on the ruins. 1 reached the 
( ast gate by an immense causeway or bridge spanning the 
moat which 1 have just mentioned. On both sides, and an- 
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5wering the purpose of parapets, there arc coloasal statues of 
Siva, seated, and with the head turned thrcc-quarters>face to* 
wards the traveller as he advances. Nothing is left of these 
now but the pedestals, the various parts lying on the ground 
or in the moat. I measured, out of curiosity, a fragment of 
one of these statnes from the lower lip to the top of the head ; 
the measurement was Ow.60, with a distance of 0;/}.50from one 
car to the other. A few paces further on I found the neck 
and upper part of the chest of the same statue, this fragment 
being deeply embedded in the ground. The designs with 
which the neck and chest arc ornamented, arc executed with 
much delicacy, and have resisted the ravages of time. This 
cau-seway must be that which they call the bridge, or the gate, 
of the giants. At the end of it there is n thick wall, in the 
middlo of which is a gateway adorned with sculptures, and 
grotesque monsters. A little further on is seen oalittlc build* 
ing which gives one the idea of a chapel. 

It is a tolerably bnrad corridor pierced with windows on the 
side iiveing south. These windows are htted with bars of 
rounded stone, each being of a diifcrcnt shape or pattern. 
The vaulted roof, which is somewhat of the ogival shape, is 
entirely of hewn stoucs one placed over the other. Ijuokmg 
closely at the structure, no trace of timber, lime, or iron is to 
be seen iii the wiUls, all the blocks arc fitted together, and 
placed one on the other. The blocks are enormous, teu men 
could hardly lift one of them. A sculpturcil ornament oceu* 
pics the centre of the vault. In the middle of the budding, ou 
a pile of stones, pious visitors have deposited a statue of 
liuddha seated on snakes, the heads of which spread out like a 
fan behind him. The whole building is of pyramidal shape. 

Between the eastern and southern gates, tlicrc is an ira* 
• mense wall about 40 or 50 metres in length, and 3 or 4 metres 
in height, the inner surface of which is entirely covered with 
bas-reliefs relating probably to the fabulous births of Buddha. 
These sculptures are still in good preservation. It would 
seem tliat this scries of sculptures used to be protcctcrl by a 
c«)vered gallery, which has fallen down, and the ruins of 
which lie about the base of the wall where the explanatory 
inscription ought to be found. I reached the southern gate: 
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it is now nothing more than an enormous heap of ruins on 
which trees and creepers grow at pleasure. It was in the 
midst of these that I made these hasty notes. Several doors 
and windows, however, were to be seen, uppearing out of the 
ruins. I sounded all the parts of these. Returning to the 
southern gate, I continued to follow the long wall of bas-reliefs. 
Here the direction in which the figures are walking changed. 
On the wall which terminates at the southern gate they were 
walking towards the East; now they were advancing towaitls 
the ^Vc8t. This southern gate—I sj>cak of the inner erection 
which must have been the palace, or a great temple raised in 
honour of Buddha—furnishes access to four porticoes of colos¬ 
sal proportions, the roofs of all being conijmsed of enormous 
blocks of stone 8ha[>ed and placed one on the other. I conti¬ 
nued to climb over the blocks lying about in all directions, 
and I reached a scries of galleries in sufficiently good preserva¬ 
tion to allow one to judge of the general plan. Here, ns in 
almost all similar buddings of the races of Indo-China, the 
outside is generally finished while the inside, on the contrary, is 
hardly commenc^. Is this intentional, or was the work 
abandoned before it was completed ? ^lany savants are of 
the latter opinion. The gallery which I traversed is in the 
shape of a cross; it joims other galleries, the point of intersec¬ 
tion being in all coses topped by a dome or a pyramid. In 
one of the doorways, there was still to be seen a frame of 
carved wood partly destroyed by white ants and exposure. In 
the opposite doorway, there is also a little fragment, but these 
were the only traces of wood I could find. In a small inner 
court near the doors and windows, there are statues of Siva 
let into the wall; the figure wears a diadem on its head, and 
holds a lotus in one hand, and a garland or snake in the other. 
The neck is omanvented with a phallus, and the feet with two 
rings. Beyond this court, a pyramid rises above a doorway ; the 
stones are so put together as to form the features of a fabulous 
personage. I'his figure is repeated on all four sides. At the 
present time only one remains, all the others have fallen down. 

In front of the south gato and spanning an inner moat, 
there is a large causewav, not so long as the one outside the 
main enclosure, which is hordcred by fragments of a balustrade 
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like those of Angkor-vat, a long dragon supported on the knees 
of a whole row of seated statues ; these have tlie legs cross^ 
and one of the hands under one thigh. 

After two honrs spent in crossing these ruins, I endeavoured 
to make a plan of all that 1 bad seen. This citv or temple is 
built acconding to regular, bearings, and forms a complete 
square. 

On the four sides, each facing one of the cardinal points, 
enormous causeways thrown across a broad and deep moat 
gave access to the inner side of the outer wall. In front of 
tliCTO gateways, about three or four mi tres from the moat, and 
as if intended to protect the entrance, there were square enclo¬ 
sures, provided with a single door, above which rose a pile of 
cruciform buildings topped by pjTamids. 

The inner buildings, which it wouhl be difficult to describe, 
were surrounded by a second ditch, less broad and deep than the 
first. There wore four gates magnificently sculptured and 
defended, as it were, by monstrous figures with human bodies 
and hideous faces—regular demons. The general moss offiuild- 
iiigs was composed of galleries all connected one with another 
and crowned with domes at the points where they crossed : 
these domes were more and more lofty in proportion as they 
approached the centre, the middle one towering above all the 
others. The coping of all tho walls, whetln'r inner or outer, is 
fonned of littio tmia (mounds) • in the middle of which is a 
Buddha seated. The large moat is kept abundantly supplied 
with water from two little streams. 

Saturday, Sth —It was with regret that we quitted these 
ru ms W ho con tdl ns their story f ^Yhat bos become of those 
who built this city ? Ixrarncd authorities are reduced to con- 
jcctiircs. The people of the country can furnish nothing but 
fabulous legends; according to them, these buildings arc the 
work of the angels. After a troablcsome journey through 
dense forest we camped on the banks of a muddy pool. 

Sunday, 9//..— After breakfast Peru Xavier went ahead to 
purchase provisions and to hire men and carts to enable us to 

Ui«Mp,b7wlikh a grave ii known; a monad. a“ban^^; -- 
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Xavier pointed out to me the site of our station, but I could 
not make it out in consequence of the trees and bushes which 
cover the banks. We soon dismounted and fired several 
ronnds. I blew a horn also. Wo were heard : the children 
were the first to arrive, followed soon after by the grown-up 
people. Mass wasJnst over when our signals announced our 
arrival, 'fho two Ffirea came down at last; not too robu.st 
either of them, fever having tried them severely. They pro¬ 
cured ns a boat which took us across the river with onr steeds. 
With what joy did we embrace one another ! 

Qur first act was to enter the bumble chapel and to thank 
God for the protection granted to us by Him during so long 
a jounicy. Some hours later our carts arrived, and during the 
afternoon wc conveyed them across in boats. Blessed be God 
for ever. 

G. DABIX. 

Vbon, 30/4 March, 1884. 


[In their Anuuul Report for 1883,* tho Council of this 
Society made an appeal to those who are favourably placed 
for the purpose, to further the objects of the Society. Al¬ 
lusion was made to the exceptional opportunities for observa¬ 
tion possessed by the French Missionaries in tho East. The 
foregoing paper shews that that appeal has not been in vain 
and it is with grcat'plcasure that 1 have performed tho task 
of translating from the French the MS. sent tome through 
the Revd. N. J. Cocvrecb, I’rocureur des Missions Etrangercs 
at Smgnpore. 

W. E. M.] 


• Joomsl Xa IS. p xt. 
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crosB the mountain. In two daj’s wc shall be there; the vil¬ 
lage of Phra Sat Sing, towards which we arc advancing, U the 
lost which we shall pass before arriving at the range. Wo 
passed the night under some large she^, built to accommo- 
•lato a white elephant which is to be brought down from Bas- 
sni t4i Bangkok. I went to look fur water, and found a pool: 
n wolf made off as I approached, leaving the carcase of a, deer 
almost intact. Thi.s was at once flayed, and the meat sprcail 
out in the sun to bo dried and salted. Pf're Xavikr then 
came in, having obtained the promise of two additional carts. 

Not far from Phra Sat Sing is a very ancient ruined pagoda. 
Local tradition makes it co-eval with the erection of Phuthai* 
samnn, jiartly because of the similarity of the building ma¬ 
terials in the two places, and partly because of certain carvings. 
This ruin did not seem to me to present au j great interest. 

Monday, 10/A.—.\ journey under difficulties. Tlie bullocks 
wewe vicious, the wheels came to grief, the spare cuttle went 
astray aud had to bo hunted up, the rice was left behind iu 
one of the carts which wjis in the rear, etc., etc. Kvening saw 
us at Huai-pha-sui-tia. 

Tunday, 11/A.—A pleasent journey. Pere Xavier was 
lost, but turned up again safely. 

Wednetday, 12/A.—At 8 o’clock wc commenced the ascent. 
The little range of hills which wc hail to cross is neither high 
nor broad, the highest point docs not exceed probably 200 
metres, and a good walker could easily get across in four 
or five hours. But the rood is something iiidcscriljabli*, a 
pCTfect goat’s path; the carts had to follow it, nevertheless. 
\\ c tackled it accordingly, dragging the carts, «>n« by one, 
from one boulder to another, by nniio force. At about 2 
o’clock we bad got over about 200 metres of road and had 
attaimsl an elevation of about 50 metres. \ giHxl meal 
awaited the labourers, and all did justice to it; the bullocks 
were sent to graze at the foot of the hills. In the evening, 
wc continned our journey, following a little valley which led 
to unothcr hill, which may be considered os one of the peaks 
of the pass over which we crossed. We passed the night at 
the top of this. 
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Thurtday, 13//i.—AA<*r crossing a rarine, we gained the 
plateau beyon<!. We were about to push on to the top, when a 
Cambodian caravan, condsting of thirty carts, on its way from 
Sourin to Batlambang, cumo in sight on the only road. We 
pass' d the night on the n>ad. 

Friday, \Ath. —After the morning’s stage, we lialtcd on the 
banks of a pool. Another Cambodian caravan, composed of 
twenty carts, pus-wl close to us. This one came from Sourin 
and was bound for Nakhon Siemrab in Cambodia, on the 
batiks of the Touli-sap (great lake) to buy fish. 

We renched the plateau of Kornt, all the chief difficulties 
being passed. About ono o’clock we were able to camp for 
the night under the sheds prepared fur the white elephant. 
In tlie evening another train of Cambodians passed, coming 
frtmi Korat and going to buy fish at Siemrab. 

Saturday, lo/A.—After great difficulty in renewing our 
stores of provisions, we started and passed through the village 
of Bun Khaiu. The road posses through on open undulating 
country. The foAst has been cleared over a great stsetch of 
ground, and there is an extensive vn'cw. Towartls the Kiist, 
a bill was visible, which is probably a portion of the range 
which we hml just left. The soil was now less dry, and we 
came across namemus springs, some of which were ferruginous. 
It wiis still broad duyUght when wo entered Clok. We pitched 
our tent close to that place. 

Sunday, IflM .—A day of rest. Splendid pasture. 

2/onday, 17/A.—We left the village of Clok at dawn. 
Beautiful vegetation was on all sides of us. If the country 
were not so often harried by bands of ruifiins, niiinerous vil¬ 
lages might exist here comfortably. On our left, we passed 
one of many abandoned villages. Itubbcr* had carried off 
everything, ami had then set tiro to ii. We reached Uuu-nni- 
mnt and then B in-khu, inuking the latter our halting-place. 

Tumday, IH/A.—We j us-id through the village of Bak-trnn, 
halting at night at Uau-dui. 

Wtdnr^day, lO/A.—We skirted the village of Ban-katbum. 
The head-man, hearing of our approach, lamo to meet us in 
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order to warn us to keep away. Small-pox was making great 
ravages in the village. Detained by a storm, we passed the 
night in an old pagoda of the village of Tamnou. 

Viunday, 20M,—There are still three or four more pro¬ 
vinces through which we have to pass and then we shall reach 
the end of our journey. The first thing in the morning we 
set off in the direction of Muang Songl^, under a pelting 
shower of rain, and reached the shelter pn'pored for the white 
elephant, where we breakfasted. An hour’s march brought 
us to Muang Songlti. As we left the forest, w'c could see the 
town on a slight eminence. The scene is a rno.-'t chiirmiog 
tine, the lofty stems of palms and bctel-nut trees forming a 
perfect bouquet of verdure, while tho houses are lost to view 
behind the leaves of bananas. Wo camped on tho north 
side, occupying a building set apart fur tho use of travellers 
uu tho banks of a stream, whose waters fall into the Scimun, 
the river of Chon. 

Friday, 2l»t .—We reachj^d the village of Ban Nong Mek. 
In this Mrt of the country, numerous pirns are intermingled 
witli the forest trees. We camped at the village of Sameron. 

Saturday, 22nd .—Our guide was to have taken us by Klian- 
tararum, but he missed the way, and we went by Ban llniu 
and Pi S’ai. 

Sunday, 2Srd .—We were taken to the site of a village which 
had been plundered and abandoned. Here wc cstablisliod 
ourselves for a couple of days. 

Monday, 24/A.—Went out shouting green pigeons and |>ea- 
cocks. 

Tuesday, 25/A.—We reached Klin Khanc a little before 
mid'lay. Once more the building crectetl for accommodation 
of the white i lcpliant and his uttendnnts served ai our place 
of -■‘lieltcr. Ts o days la-fore, according to tlieinhabitnuts, two 
Kuropcans had halted at the same place, but from what they 
said I concluded that these must have been Cambodian half- 
castes. 'ITicy onnio to sell opium. Wo passed through the 
village of Ban Sami^ and at ten o'clock at night we reached 
Ban Xam Ixira. 


IIG jorsver tubocou lxos rnou da.xckok to Oaov. 

WedHtailay, 26/A.—Thi* plain is coTcrod with numerous 
villages. Wc passed the night at Ban Pheng-puai. 

Thurtday, 27th .—Wc breakfasted at the Tillage of Ban 
Thum. At night we trarcllcd by turch-light. When we were 
within half a kilometre of the village a here we intended to sleep, 
a wheel of one of the carts gave away, a section of the tire 
and three spokes being broken. It was impossible to make 
the necessary repairs on the spot, so I left the cart and bul¬ 
locks under the charge of three men and went on to the vil¬ 
lage with the other carts. There I had a wheel taken oif one 
of the latter, to take the place of the broken one of the cart 
which had been left behind. During the night tite broken 
wheel was repaired. 

Friday, 28/A.—Wo left tho village of Ban Song Sang, 
where we hud slept, with the intention uf going as far as Han 
Nong. We passed tho huai (torrent) of Ktiajung by a Largo 
bridge built in the preceding year. Tho bridge w.ia a good 
one, but the roadway, being formed of plank^i placed loosely on 
the cross-pieces, reminded one of the keys oi a piano os tho 
carts went over ih The road presented no difficulties, so, not¬ 
withstanding darkness, we pushed on by torchlight. At lust, 
na our guides no longer knew tho way, wc camped where wc 
were, for fear of going wrong. Our compass shewed us the 
blander which the guides were making; our right course was 
N. E. and we were going N. W. 

Saturday, 29/A.—In the morning, after 8«)roo search, we hit 
unon the right mud, about six hundred metres lo our left. 
The mistake was quickly rectified, and the country being level 
Olid free from underwood, wo were able to make short cuts. 
Wc paspcd Ban Khin and then Ban Non Noi and Ban N<ui 
Jai and slept nt Ban Kho, the lust village before Chon. AVe 
slept in the midst c.f caru which bad pulled up on the naul. 

Sunday, 80/A.—Tliis verj- day wc wore to be at Cbon! AVe 
set off iu advance at n canter. In an hour we were on the 
hanks of the Sciroim, opposite the towu. The river, though 
very low at that time, wemed as bMad os the Loire ut the 
Pont de la Belle Croix, nt Nantes. AA'o followed the bank up¬ 
stream, it being about six o’clock in the morning. P^ 


VALENTYN'S ACCOUNT OF MAUCCA. 

(lirsumed from p, 7ib of Journal ^Vo. 13 of June, 1831.^ 


ricavin» thi)« prince and his new city fur a wliilc, let ue 
return to ^lolukka, where more trcaA-Jicry was being plotted 
against its great eomjueror Ai.BuqreRqcB. 

Iv&ja Isi'Tixi^Tis, wronged hy King Maiimi'd, had already, 
iR'foro the arrival of ALnuqCEKqcE, trie<l to expel that prinee: 
having made up his mind to obtain ]K>ssessiun of the town 
with the aid of some Javanese and one I'ati (') from Jn{>5ra, ho 
thought it now the right time to renew the attempt, the more 
so timt kc knew there were but very few Portuguese troops. 

^ So Iiq scut a letter to the King’s son, who hud fletl to the 
island of Hintam, (iV., llintang, or uioro correctly Bentau ) 
informing him of his iiitentiomt, but his letter was intcreept- 
» roan of eighty years of age, his son Patiaous, 
and hw brother-in-law, who tried to enter the fortress, were 
arrested and di'capitnted in public, while their houses and pro¬ 
perty Were destroyed and laid wa-te, and their mcraor}' con- 
si^cil to oblivion. It was to no purpose that his widow 
oircrud to pay one himdrcd thousand ducats if their lives were 
sjjarctl. 

^ Intent then on revenging herself, she promised her daughter 
in marriage to a 31oor called P.aticatir (Osobius calls him 
1 A.sKCATia and itlAfreJus, Qcitirics) who bad licen apiiointcd 
ucad ofthc floors by ALacqiKRquK, on condition t^t he 
should avenge the death of her husband, son and brother-in- 
law, Paticati a having often previously In vain asked for her 
hand while Isi'Ti.vtms was still alive. ’ 

I Onus" according to Pajua v 8ocza, who afterwards 

hceame King of Sundo. 
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The roarriape having boon concluded quite Hecretly, the 
widow engaged 6,000 troop*, and with their aid attcmjrted to 
(rarry hi* plots into csccution, but Ai.iinuccKucK put him to 
flight on the first engagement, and thus broke up at once all 
hi* ptiwer and influence. 

Having ostablishctl pence here in loll, AniCQi'KaurB ap¬ 
pointed Rodbioo Hbit Patalys first Governor of Malakka, 
and Nisachktv Shahbandar and head of the Moor*. Saina- 
LAiiDiN, the King of Pasi (P-Wi), who hail one© before deserted 
to Mahmcd, was again restored to fsA-our, but notwithstanding 
went over a second time to the enemies of ALBUorcRQUE. 

Ai.bcuukbqcb then left ilalakka in charge of P.vtalyn with 
a garrison of .“100 Portuguese, sent one of hw captains with 
a squadron of ten sail to the Singapore Straits, and retumwl 
with four vessels to .Mulanr (Malabar?) to keep a Avatehful 
eve uiK>n the plots of .\nADiu-iiAi.\ against Goa. ^ 

'lie, however, not only failed to carry out his expedition, 
hut narrowly escaped with hi* life, his vessel having struck 
and sunk iu *n storm off Pasi on the Island of Sumatra. Though 
this hnpjicncil at night, he and his crew were saved ; but ho 
lost NaKhcsln lltotM’s hmcclet with the precious blowl-stunch- 
ing atone. (») 

After suficring many distrc.ssea and being almost starvisl, 
thev arrivetl safely atCuchccn (Cocliin on M'est Coast of India) 
ill i-ebruary, 1512. 

ISleantime the Portuguese (at Malakka) hod been again 
Mttnrked by Paticatib, but he was so completely defeated by 
I’KTBEJfs Axdbaik) that he did not venture a further attempt. 
The Pati O.virs (*) previously mentioned from Jai>iira, who had 
eight years biTorc promis**,! his aid to Ilaja Ibutisvtis, now at 
last appeared before Malakka with a fleet of 3,000 (*) sail, hav¬ 
ing secured at the same time many adherents in the tow-n itself, 
hut he likewise met with total defeat, and barely succeeded 

(') For an account of thi* wonderful ornament, see pp. 73 and 7-1 
Journal. H.B., K..A.S., No. 13 for Jane, and note. 

(•1 Puti Cnus. 

(*) Pabia t florzA says ninety sail, which sounds more prolnhlc, 
with 1,20U men (an average of i:i3 to each vessel ) and a good 
supply of artillcr}'. 
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in csna|>iii^ himself in a small fraft. the only one left of the 
whole fleet, after losing more than 8,0;JO men. (*) The loss of 
the Portuguese ou the other hand was not more than 20 men 
killed though they hud many woundeti in this severe eiignge- 
nirnt. 'Hie Portuguese Governor P.ataly.v and his Captain 
AxiiKAixt were much praised by ALnrQrKRQVs for their gal¬ 
lant behaviour. 

Onro again Malakka ran the risk of being reconquered by 
the Malay kings. T.ttHAtt .Maiueus frcAXxo M ASKLIS ftC- 
cording to Portuguese liUturioiis) a Afoor from Bengal^ was 
the originator of this new plot. Jlcing ou good terms with 
one I KTER Persox, a friend of the Governor, he had arranged 
"ith his adhereuta that ho should first kill Perr-ox. and this 
was to be the signal for a genend massacre A few days after- 
Rards haring been invited to dinner by Pkksox, he tried to 
execute his plot, but instead of killing Pek.sox, he only wound- 
«1 him: this of course caused an alarm and frustrated all 
their plans. (•) 


'''lux'ount agrees ns to the eomplcteneu of 
I Mti Lnuss defeat, but difTeni in bis acenunt of his tieet. eoneem- 
*** remarks:—“Several of his ships were equal in sixe to 

^ the largest Portuguese galleons, and the ono diMitlnwl for himself 
was larger than any ships then built by the Eiin>r)eans." .\nd, 
again • .After a furious iMttle of 8<»!uo enduraiu'e. I'inw fled, and 
a. ptimneal all the way to .lava, where he preserved his own »'nst 

.. ^ h'*'inoriaI of his cscajH*. and »>f the grandeur of his 

^ fleet, and not without reason, ns a mm-hant of Malakka engage<l 
to pun haso it of I'ehcv for 10.000 ducals if taken." 

^ JSofr.A’s n«‘couiit of this affair is as follows:— 

‘ King Mahomet had not yet lost all hope of recfivering Malnkko. 
^ to which he now drew near; and having in vain attenuite«] to 
suerTM by force, ho hod remurse to stmlngcni. For this pur- 
‘pose he prevailed on a favourite olFieer munrJ Ji*ax Maxilu 
to imifnte Uie runduet of Xoimuvs at Babylon. Being oreord- 
^ uigly mutilate«l, Jr.t.x fled with soino companions to Malakka. 

^ giving oiit that he bad escaped from the tymiiiiieul eriudty of 
,, sovereign. Kft de Brito, who then cumuiandgd in the 
.Malakka, credilctl bis stoiy, and n'posixl so much con- 
ndenee in Ids fidelity that he was arlmittcil nt all times into the 
fortress. At length, having appointed a particular ilay for the 
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When the King of Ujohor found llmt all hia attempta inia- 
carried, lie deennS it advi-ahle to conclude a perniniicut peace 
with the Portuguese liold), which was preserved for soma 

years. , 

The Viccrov Alfoxsi-s .Vluvkihk sent his cousiu Georok 
Albi kirk tlic same year (1 old), to Malakka to succeed the 
valiant lioDRioo I’atalv.x as second Governor of that place 
(Malakka). 

N'ixacuvtc was disniitscd at the same time, and the King 
of Cainpar appointed Shahbandar (•) in his pliu^e (no one knew 
the cause of his dirtinissal) ; he was so cIiagriutHl at this that 
he comniitteil suicide hy hnmiiig himself <ni a pile after deli¬ 
vering a solemn s]R‘ech to the people. 

ADt>.vu..\ii, tho King of Cainpar, wjw soon afterward* atUclc- 
eil bv tho King of lleiitan, liut with tlie ii-slatauce of the I’or- 
tugu’eso cu-'il/ beat olf In'* enemy. Hut s.imo years later tho 
Kiug of Hjohor inductil tho I’ort'ugucM, hy false impulationa, 
to »uspcct the King <*f Cainpar his own soii-iii-law, so that 
thor bribed assaasii;!* to kill him ; hut it is also said tlmt he 
was publicly exceulcil on a charge of eoiispiring to surrender 
3Ialnkka to the cnemi«*s of the I’ortiigucso. (’) 


•• eicsnition of his long-concurtetl entorpriso, on which ^fshonict 
'* was to Hcnil a pary to second his i {Torts or to bring him off, iio 
and his a^vompli is got admittiHl into tlie fort as tiiual, amt iin- 
moiliately hegna to osMSfinato tlie Portuguese gnrrisou by iiicniis 
*• of their dagger', niid hiul actually alain sis liefore they wiire ahlo 
*'to stand to thoir deftmeo. llitiro, who hapjieiieil to be asleep 
“ when tlie nhirm w.n« giren, iiumciHately collected his men, and 
•• drove the Imitorandhis eota|>aiiiati* fiMat tho fort at the very 
moment when a parly of itnnttl Malays rame up to recomJ their 
“ efforts. The commander of this party, nameil Ji'.vN CA.i.ABC.\a. 
*• on learning tho taisMrriuge of Ju.v.x Maxiuz, pretendo«l that ho 
“ came to the as.viatatua‘ of Burro, and hy that means was pennit- 
“ ted to retire.” 

(•) Faai v V 8or7..\ says * Hainlara,” i.r. •* Bcnilaharn." 

(*) This it> the m-ctninl given hy K.iEi.v v Xoizc, who -tnys that 
Maiiouicn, the Kiug of Johor, csnM.Hl it to bo iuii»ed al>ruad tlmt 
Abdclliu, his iiwn sun-iii.law, had gone to .Mal.icoa with hi* know, 
lodge and c<»t»sent for tin- expnss purpose of getting an opiKirtunity 
of seizing the fort hy a suihicn itiid ttiiexpeeted attack, which false 
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Okokok Bkit suecoeded (1515) Ocokok ALBL'qcKaQue os 
third Governor of Midakka, jost before the arrival of the nor 
Viceroy of India, LciKEa Toakez Alvarenoa, successor of 
ALKo.xsfs Aluckirk. 

Aothing of importance happcne<l while Brit was Governor. 
He died here (at .Malakka ) in 1517. This death gjavc rise to 
sharp disputes between two hi^h Portuguese Ofiieials as to 
the Huccessiun, and Feroinand Petrejus Andh.iuu, who 
touehwl at .MalakLa on his voyage homewards from China, 
tried in vain to reconcile them. Meantime whilst Xuacaa 
»Asco Pkkeiki was temporarilv administering tJie Goveni- 
niciit, Alkoxsos Ijopke Costa hmi been appointed fourth Gov¬ 
ernor of Malakka by King Kjiaxuel. 

Ihe King of Djohor, being disinclined to snficr the Portu- 
giiese to remain liny longer in sucli quiet possession of .Malakka, 
waged war against them onco more, attacked them suddenlv, 
mul had sonic very shai^ engagements with one Alexis de 
..IcxEZKt, (•)tho Portuguese commander, but without obtaining 
the siighn-st ailvantagc. When De Mexkees had left, the King 
resumed his attack on the town, besieged tlio Airtrcss for 
scsciitecn days, and nnulo an assault on it, but wxs repulseil 

> the 1 ortugnesc. After this last defeat he remained iiuict 
(or a short tune. 

The new V iceroy, Diiivccs Lopez Sequeira, appointed one 
C.onriKA Captain of the Portuguese tiarrison at tliis place in 
lol.) to fni-trate the rcptatc<l attacks of King Aiimeu Sjaii, 
and one GAEn i dk .Sam m he fifth (iovemor to relieve the 
invaliil (.overnor Ai.ko.nsus Lopf.x Costa. 

.•V little before this the King of Itjohur had made another 
a.lack upon the town, but being again repulsed with great 


report ohtaimsl mslenre from the PortugueMi Commaudor and le.1 
to AanitLius downfall. ThiV he says, |e.l to the nalirev who 

»'l'ni«i'tn*ti.,», Jeaiing MsIm-ca in 
■uih numbers that it was almcst left dcsolalo 

of ' was made in the lime 

of Krit (or Brito), and 1 >k Mksexks arrived to Assume the Govern- 

M ‘ I ^ r n ju»l in time to pnwent 

aJakka railing into the iiuiids of Ihe enemy, and anpuiiitcU CosTv 
Deputy Governor in place of Baixo, who wiu dying. 
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loss ami dis«;raco, ( ‘ ) he abandonctl his plans for a long time. 

In 1021 Gakcia ne Sala was succeeded by another Governor. 
During his governorship George Ai.ihrirk and Axtoxio 
Hrit came this way for the puriKMC of besieging Ilirtpin, but 
it did not come to anything. (’) Garcia uk Sala iu f.mt year 
(1521) resigned the governorship to George Albvkirk, who 
was thus the sixth Portuguese Governor. In 1522 the people 
of Bintam again came forth ugainst Malakka with eighty ves¬ 
sels but Oeorok Albckirk having been already informed that 
thc'Laksamanu of Djohor was coming with a numerous and 
powerful fleet, despatched a strong Portuguese fleet to meet 
him, and a fierce fight ensued. Sixty-five Portuguese were 
killed, and their vessels were compelled to retreat to .Malakka; 
the Laksainana likewise quietly withdrew. 

Meantime several Portuguese, who hod lauded at Pahang in 
ignorance that the King there was son-iu-law to the King of 
Djohor were murdered ; many others were comjielleil by the 
Kin" of Djohor to embrace the Mahomctlan faith, while those 
who** refused to do so were tied to the mouth of a cannon and 
blown to pieces. 

Aliout this time also a force from Bintam appeared before 
the town (.Malakka) took Simon or Hr f.o and thirteen Por¬ 
tuguese by surprise, slew them all, and burnt their vessels. 
Garcias IIexrik who, on his return from the Moluccas, was 
i-ruixing olf the island of Bintam, was drawn into an ainbus- 
eade by the vessels id the Jjnksamana, lost both his vessels, 
and was obliged to retreat to Malakka after making a gallmt 
defence;, in which almost all his men wore killed. 

All these small advantage guinetl over the Portuguese 
made the King of Djohor so proud, that he again entertained 
the i(lea of attacking Malakka by sea and land and making a 


I * ) PiKtA T Soi rA says the Kinc of Bintang (Hcntan) which 
ia practically the saino thing, and that the Portiignciie suin-eeiled 
in taking the Malay Port at Monr with IKX) cannon. 

( •) Paria t S^uea dowrihea Roiitnii ns “having two strting 
“ castles and its rivers staked to prevent the ai ct»M of ships, so 
" that it was con»idcro«l almost iinprcgiiable, and though Albu- 
•* OCKROCE went with 18 vessels and 030 idcii. he ww obligt-il ui 
*• retire.” 
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fresh cfiort to expel the Portuguese. He then collected u 
force of *20j0{X) men, 1G,00<) of which he despatched by land 
under the command of a renegade Portuguese Captain culled 
Aml.\ar. , while the laiksamanu had to take the other 4,000 
men to viockodc the Malakka roadstead. 

Amlaar immediately marchctl on the town and \ery soon 
.succeeded in making a trench sixty palisades wide near the 
A'illugo of Quillyn [i.c., Kampong Ktiug, ns it is termed], but 
he was unable to take advantage of it, for Ueorok Ai.bl'KIRK 
had it repaired at once. 

The siqjo lasted for about a month, after which it was raised 
and the besiegers beat a retreat, on hearing that relief had 
been sent from Goa. This happened about 1525. They had 
hardly left when ilARTVx .ktro.vso i»e SorxA arrived with a 
fleet to the rescue of the town, and he was told that during 
the siege people had paid fifty ducats for a fowl. 

Tlie Governor appointed the said de Souza Admiral of the 
Portuguese fleet in phu'c of his cousin Garcias IIe.vrik, and 
the A’ory first act of the new Admiral was to blockade tlio 
riA’cr of llintam with five vessels and so prevent the entrance 
or egress of anA’thing. 

In 152() Peter Mascakemia.s was appointed Governor of 
Malakka, being the sevcntli Portuguese Governor. 

The King of Ifjohor soon after again besieged the town, 
hut the brave M ascakrmias would not brook such provocation ; 
he began to fake aggressive action, and declared war against 
the King of Itiutam, who called his son-in-law of Pahang to 
his aid, hut lioth tlic I.aksnmana of Ilintam and the King of 
Pahang’s Admiral were completely defeated and put to flight, 
and the Portuguese conquered the whole island (I'.e., Hcntan).(') 
The said King of Bintam (a creature of the King of Djohor, the 
lawful King having been expelled) die<l of grief soon after, 
'flic other King then re-appeared and submitted to the Portu¬ 
guese who restored him to his throne. 


(') Faria r Souza states that Mascarexuas took ^ytan with 
twenty-one ships and four hundred I’ortuguoso soldiers and six 
btiiiili^ Malays under Titan Mahovko and one Sinai Uaja, though 
it wtu well fortified and defended by seven thousand men. 
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After the Ukiug of fiintam, the King of DJohor left the 
PortDgucsc unmolested for some time. 

In 152/ CfEORG K.APK. 1 AL was appointed eighth Governor of 
Malakka, and nutiiing of importance oc*currcd during hia gov¬ 
ernment, the King of Djohor being still at peace with the 
Portuguese. 

In 1528 the Viceroy Lopee de Sampajo appointed Petek 
HE P AR ninth Governor of Malakka, and his govemroent was 
also a peaceful one, the King of Djohor not having vet re¬ 
covered the shoek his power had received. 

In 1529 Garcia de Sa arrived at 31nlakka as the tenth 
Portugucijc Governor. 

The inhabitants of Atsjien (in Sumatra) gave him much 
trouble, but we will treat the subject later, when we deal with 
the aflairs of that island, mentioning only this that Garcia 
having discovered that fine Sanagb was conspiring with the 
enemy ordered him to be thrown out of the tower of the 
fortress. 


1 cannot say who succeeded Garcia de Sa us Governor of 
Malakka, but I have hecn able to traco the names and dates of 
the following Governors , viz., Stepham's Gama iu 1537, Rrv 
Paz Pareira iu 1645, Simo.n Mklo in 1547, Pedro dk Svlva 
in 1551, and his brother Don Albaro .\ta\do in 1552. 

I am equally ignorant of tho names of the Governors fmm 
the last-mentioned date up to 1604, when that bravo Portuguese 
Don Andrea Fi rtado de Mendoza ( of whom we will sp^ 
more at length later) administered the supreme authority as 
Governor of this place. ^ 


\\t cannot say much about the events of that period, tlic 
1 ortuguese historians having recorded nothing about them. 

Ahmed Sjah, Uie exhausted King of Djohor (•>., after 
the failure of his repeated attacks on tho Portuguese), con¬ 
tinued to rule hu. country tiU 1640, and wa-s succeed after a 

r*^ J-enirN “sh‘u, 7“ w^tho 
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It vAs during the reign of thU King (9tli October, lo47)(*) 
tliat the Achiacac laid sicfre to Mnlnkkn, caiiBiiig dara-igc to the 
v.aIuc of more than a million, and only raising the seige on 
account of famine. 

We have found nothing recorded of the life of this King and 
of his successor, beyond the fact that he reigned ID yeais, t.e., 
from 1510 to ISoD, and that he was succeeded by SulUm 
Aiidcl Djalil Sjah as the fifteenth King of the Malays, the 
third of Djohor, and the ninth Mahoincdaii King. 

This prince nilotl this {xmplc years, died in 1591, and was 
snccccdc<l by Sultan .’Vlawoduin Sjah III. He, the »i.Atccnth 
King of the Finlays, the fourth of Djohor, and the tenth 
^laliomcdan King, reigned 19 years. 

It Bccnis to mo that tho first Dutch made their appcarani^c 
either at this place (Malukkii) or at Djohor in the twelfth or 
thirteenth year of this reign (!>., in 1(J;).J or KJOl). 

^ It appears adso that he (Alawooiux Sjah III) was styled 
5 angdipertuan, tliat ho resided at Hatoe Sabm*, (’) sit miles 
higher up the river (i^., above Johor Luma) and that he had a 
brother, called Radja Bu.vgsob, who lived on frieadlv terms with 
the Dutch. 


(‘) I'abia r SocBA makes it in October, 1571, and states th.nl 
tho Achinese raised the seige on TaiaruAN Vab de Vkoa com¬ 
pletely defeating n DIalay fleet in the Moar river; it may be n 
separate occasion, bnt it looks like tho same, and Soi'ba makes no 
mention of tho one referred to at tho date given in the text, which 
seems to have been so serious that ho would hardly have omitted 
to notice it. 

He also mentions in tho time of oe Veoa nn attack on Malacca 
by a fleet sent by the Queen of Japara consisting of eighty large 
^Icons'and two hundred and twenty smaller vessels, but the 
l^icgors were severely defeatcil after a seige of three months, 
fhw was almost immediately followed by an attack by tho Achincse, 
who, however, abandoned the sit*ge in a panic, thinking there were 
some special stratagems being devised against them, when os a 
matter of fact, the Portuguese were in sore straits, and might 
cosily have been overcome. 

(’) “Sawar" aaid to mean a kind of fisbing-wcir. (See Jlalav 
Proverbs, No. 2 of Joum.. b.B., H.A.S., p. 145.) 





l-i'i VALENTYx'f> ue^cRimuv or malicca. 

I fioil tluit onO lljciic DK Meli.o was Portuguese Governor 
of Malakka in ir>9S. 

I ihink that probaSly A'liulral .Iacok IIbkuskrkk was the 
first of our people who had any trade with the Kin‘» of Djohor: 
he captured a large Portuguese ••arrack on his return voyage 
from Cliina, touched at Djohor, and left heltind tlicro in 
on> .r.icoB BrrzEX, who vrouhl, ha wxs sure, he tri>ntc<l as n 
friend, the King being a inortsil foe of the Portuguese, and 
doing liis ntniust to haniss them. 

Wiion in October, loOd, the vessels %irr!czr<‘ and llollaixhe 
Thmju ( Dutch ganicu ) under the command of Commodore 
.IaCob PieTKRZoov v\.v KvRiievzev ( forming part of the fleet 
under Wybu\m» vax Waravyck) arrived at the Singajiore 
Straits, they met with a prahu or canoe of the King of Itjohor 
hrluging 0 letter from Jacob Buyzex, which informed theun 
that during the lust month two Portuguese men-of-war, four 
galleys, and twenty smaller craft had arrivctl at that place, 
under the comm lud of Mstkvan Texcirv i>r Made, a man of 
great fame : that these vessels were waiting for some ships, 
which were cxpcetetl to arrive there within a couple of months 
from JttjMm and Maccassar, ami which thej’ had to escort 
safely to Mainkka out of danger from the Dutch vcshcIs. 

It appeurerd from a letter of the supercargo JaaiB BrvzKX, 
dated the 7th October, that the Portuguese of ^lalukka wore 
Ustieging Djohor, und the King wrote to our Cominoiloru to 
lH!g him most caniestly, that our troops might assist him in 
relieving his city fn)m this siege. Brvze.v oihlcd, Ijoaldes, that 
Ilodju Boxoisor., the King’s brother, intended to come very soon 
on Ixjard the Commodore’s vessel and to remain there tilt 
their joint efforts should have vanquished the Portuguese; it, 
was this very Kadja Bo.vusok who was with Admiral Heemskekk 
when he hud captunxl the carrkik already mentioned. 

Onr Conimmlorc then gave battle to* the Portuguese fleet 
during the wTiole day and put her to flight right through ours, 
whereupon Hadja Bo.ncsoe and Jacob Bnvztx after having 
witnrsseil tlii* naval combat, arrived on board the Commodore’s 
vcsM'l, and lladja IJoxiwoE after having tliankcd him cordially 
fi)r the eminent service he had done thcjii, prcsentcal him witL 
u fine kris, aficr which he and Bi yzex left him. 
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The only losscn wo siifTcrcil in that fight, were hve or |<ix 
men killixt, and a few men wounded on both vessels. The 
King of Djohor, much pleased with this victory, and with oar 
assistance, arrived that very night with his fleet of forty 
prahus and four or five fine galleys near our two vessels, when 
he was visited by our Commodore in his own galley, to whom 
that Prince likcwiso showed liLs gratitude by presenting him 
with a splendid kris. 

AVhen the Commodurc made some inquiries alunt pepper, 
the King nnsweretl him, that he would be able to forwanlsome 
to him within a short time, if his river were kept open and free. 

Radja HuNusoe, accompanied by many Malay gentlemen, 
runic again on board of the vessel Zirriczfe on tlic lOtU Octo¬ 
ber: wo fotJght the PortugH'so that day, and put them again 
ot flight, but the King, tliougli he was present with his pralius, 
left all the work to be done by us, and only looked on. 

He then visited the Commodore aecoiiipauicd by bis two 
brothers ( one of whom was the King of tiiak ), nml offjred 
him his thanks: the Coimuodore then presented him with a 
Japanese swonl with a silver hilt and sheath, and Kadja 
Roxosoe with a fine musket, whereuixin that Prince took leave 
of him. 

On the 1st September, KUW, Axdkr v Fchtado bk Mbxiioza 
succeeding Fkrxanikj Ai.hvkikk as Governor of Malakka, as 
t^ovenior-Gencral of the Sontbern Provinces of India, and 
as Cummaiider-in-Cliief of tlio royal fleet, sent in the licgiu- 
ning of ltK)l an AmlKis.s.*ulor to the said King of Djohor to 
acquaint him with this change, and to aunouiicaj to him that 
he wished to live in peace with him, though be hail been at 
war with the former Governor of MaLikka. 

The King sent the reply, that he tw desirwl to make peace, 
but that he wantc<l to know first the terms of that^^wv. 

Don Axdkea Fcrtado then required that llic King should 
part with the Dutch {having dealt already too much with 
them), deliver them up to him, and ilcprive them of their pro- 
Jicrty, and he infonnetl him tlial tlicrc slumld n* ver Ikj j>eace 
if tlio King of Djohor would not nceeiit the said couditions. 
(*n the 8th Fchruory the King gave a Hat rclusal, and briefly 
said that he w'ould rather >ee Ida whole eonntry riiincil than 
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betray or deliver up the Dutch, who rtoorl under hU protec- 

tion. , 

The 3nl May, IGOl, Admiral Warwyc k having returned to 
the Djohor river, the King presented him with two and a half 
bharas of pepper, whilst be presented the King with a quan¬ 
tity of powder and some Ixilla. lie sailed again on the ‘20t- 
of 'thc same month. 

In February 1C05, FriiTADO resolvcrl to besiege BatoeSabar, 
but when hc ’hcanl that our Admiral Wyhkand van 'NVauwvck 
was in its very ncighbourhrxKl, he gave up his plan. 

On the 1 tth of the reimc month, our Admiral was informed, 
that in llie racantiino the Portugnosc fleet liad been reiuforceil 
considerably, numbering now 7 nieu-of-war, ’W) bantings, 20 
gallcvs, and 10 Javanese sampans, and further that Axdrba 
I’URTAUO bail threatened the King with an early visit, and if 
he auain failed to conquer Butoe Sabar he would willingly pay 

the King tribute. , „ t .t. 

In the miantimc some vessels of our fleet, under the eom- 
mnnd of Admiral 0, Sbuasti aassk. hud raptnntl off Patani a 
fine and richlv laden Portuguese carraek, called St. .inthoatj, 
and the n'iniinarn (joining the said Admiral’s squadron off 
Patani in February that year) had aim e-iptured on the 14t!i 
Januaty, 10^5, off Pedra'Blanca another earraok coming fi-om 
Oochin-Uhiua and consigned to Don Anukka Fortaoj. 

Wc found in Uie first cnmuk the following goods, viz:— 

piculs of white powder-sugar and some baskets of 
sngnr-candv ; 

q,.VK> piculs of ^intenaga or Sjwlter (zinc); 

223 funlcls of Chincso camphor; 
l)d fardels Agelwood ; (') 

IH leaden boxes of musk-balls ; 

11 boxes of vermilion ; 

2i lioxcs of Chinese fans ; 

209 fanlcU of raw silk, and 75 funlcls bad yellow silk ; 

G,0iK> pieces of variopiicd porcelain : 
b') ca«ks of course and fine porcelain ; 


(•) “ K5yu gnliaru.” 
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•onto giltcouehcsniid knick-kiiackii, one lot radix CItiuu, (') one 
lot benzoin, 100 l)a*>kcU with prcporcil silk, velvet, damask, 
taffeta and tine silk, besides some boxes with gold-wire. 

In the second curraek we fonnd:— 

174J picnls of Agclw(X)d ; 

33J piculs of llcnzoin ; (•) 

2 small casks with Chinese camphor, nnd some com¬ 
mon sarongs. 

The IVimuiqeu had captured another small Portuguese ship 
off Solor, loileu with ninety-two bharas Sandal-wood and 2^ 
piknls of tortoise-shell. 

The li'hniuyat sailed on the loth Scptemlnjr with the enp- 
turctl cnrrack St. Anthony from Pataiii to Djohor to try and 
get a cargo at that placo. Wvbrsxd v.tx W.iawytx followed 
on the 27th October, and drop]>cd anchor on the 12th Novem¬ 
ber in the month of the Djohor river near the said cnrrack nt 
about 1^ miles from the irMSi'/i^rn. The vessels 
anA Donirecht were under his command, .\dmiral Corxkus 
Sebastiaa.sbk’s squadron was also lying in the roads here. 

The King culled in the aid of both these .\dmirnis, which 
Seiiaktiaa.vse pledged himself to give, whilst va.\ Waewyck 
begged to excuse him for this time. 

Ihe letters, addressed by H. II. Prince Macrice to the 
King, were then prescntc<l to him, which he recoivetl with 
much respect. Admiral ('okvi;i.is Seiivstisaxse prcsentetl 
him nt the time with two brass gtins, and vax Warwa'ck gave 
him four small barrels of giin[>uwdcr, 10 shot-cnrtriilges for 
the said cannon, 12 Ja|»aDC«u' .swords, four Portuguci<c muskets 
with shoulder-belts, some pieces of prcparwl silk and a shot- 
jiroof armour. 

The two Admirals presented the King at his request with 
two small wide-mouthed gnus cannon-royal, and some shot- 

(')*'.lin seng," or “.Tinsani," ns it is sIm) railed, Bup|)osod to 
very invigorating. It is stated that it is only found near the moun¬ 
tains, a man shoots an arrow, and if it foils where the “jin seng “ 
is li> U* found, a tlanie appears, which guides him to the spot. 

(*) “KcnwuyBii," huriit by Malays and aborigiDcs in most of their 
charuiB and spells. 
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cartri«l{ic« for the snme, fnim tbc a'CsscI Donirecht nnil witli nii 
iron i)ederero (small field piece ) and ten small barrels of 
gunpowder and some shot-cartridges from one of W'abwvck’s 
vessels, in onlcr that he should be better able to repel the 
assaults of the Portuguese. 

Admiral van Waravvck left Djohor on the 10th Dccemlwr 
with bis vessel the Witsingen, after haring strongly rceom- 
mcndtHl the King to take good care of his people, wb<» were 
left behind with a valuable cargo, and the Admiral Skiiastia- 
ANse soon followed him with his vessel tho Amntmlant and the 
carrnck SI. Anthong. 

At the beginning of January, IGOo, our Admiral (?or\klis 
MATEL iKf DK JoxoE having met with Admiral Stevkv van 
itEK Haoen off the island of Mauritius, and having lieanl from 
him in wbat state Malakka was, set sail with bis fleet to that 
town, but Don Andrea Fortaoo bad fortified it considerably 
during the last three years, and besieged Djohor with an army 
of SJMXl men. The said AdmimI sailed fur Malakka an the 
27ih January and dropped anchor on the 30th April at half a 
mile distance from the town. (* ? 

He at once manned all his boats and sloops and ordered 
them to set fire to four ships, just .vgr maJ opposite tho town. 
These were ships of ), 1'>J, ani 8J lasts cicli. Though the 
garrison fired five shots, they all raissc 1 the boats. 

Tho same night MsTeniEr informed tho King of his arrival. 

Tho d«y before, our sloops haring capturM three prahus of 
the King’of Quedab. hadcd with sarongs, the Admir.il .sent 
them back to that King and assnr.nl lura, tint be wished to 
live in jwnce with him. 

The Admiral then asscrable.l a (l.iuncil of war, ami the 
Council of all the shipmasters and mcrcliaiits, and they resolvei! 
to appnmeli a* near Malakka os fis’c fathoraK of water f') would 
bring them, and to bomltard the town from the fleet. 

The vessels ncareil the coast with neap tide to a depth of .'51 
fathoms of water, (‘) but eveu at that disOinee their small can- 
nons-roval wore of no use; though a few halls did hit .some 
of the lumses, they eould not r^cli the fortress. 

(») There is something wn>ng aWut llie distam-cH and cannon 
range here, perlinps “ league " shonid bo rend for “ mile ? " 
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The urtillcry of the town aiuworcd our fire; hut the IFi'fte 
lyemr f White Lion J, was the only vc«cl once hit, whiNt the 
nicMtt circftive nhot from our side, was the one, that liit tho 
St. Paulua Church, 8i>-nameil by tho Dutch ; ALnaaUBKQOe 
dedicated it to “ Our laidy of the .Viinunciatiou,’' belonging 
to the order of tlic Jesuita. 

MiTetier in tho niOAUtiaie ordered four boats to sun'cy 
the North side of the town, on I to take souadiugH, for if i>j<si- 
blc he iutondo.11 ■ land there and to take it-i Hiiburb; but he had 
to abuudun his plau, the soil being too muddy, the Fortugneso 
haring raisc<l strong stockades there to doi'end their houses. 

lie had ereetod in tho tuoantimo u battery of 2i pounders 
ut llhu lias Naos, (') one of tho islets near the town, and ha I 
equipped it als .1 with two small emnons-royal, and inteulel 
to bombard tho town from that place, it being much nearer 
than tho noarcst plmw w'hero the vciscls could anchor. 

Oar Admiral having been informed in the meantime tliat it 
Was almost impossible to miikc a descent «n tho south side of 
the town, intended to land on its north side, hence he garri¬ 
soned the said islet with some 30 men. 

Wo tlicn opened our fire from tli-j battery of tho 21 ponu- 
ilcrs in the afternoon of tho 2nil May, and soon sileucc<i tho 
two batteries on tho sonth side of tho town. 

Now and then the artillery of the town fired at our vessels, 
hut without any cflcct; thry did not fire at tho battery how¬ 
ever. But when MATELisr saw that all this firing to and fro 
was of no uso, he deliberated with his Captains, wheter it would 
ho better to leave tho town alone and go first to meet and 
give battle to the Fortugnese fleet, or whether it would be more 
advisable to take the town first: after a mature deliberation 
he resolved to ask the opinion of tho King of Djolior, chiefly 
liecauso he wanted to make sure if tho latter would help him 
and what his assistance would consist of. 

They did not expect ranch from tho aid of the King of 
Djohor, but they forwarded a message to him, and it was decided 
that they should w'ait for his answer, before acting in any 
way ; the more tlwt there was nothing known alxiut the arrival 
Ilf the Furtugui-sc fleet. 

(• jl'ulau JiiMo, lying opposite St. Faul’s Hill. 
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Mcauwhilc the Portuguese had burnt down the southern 
suburb. 

Matelikf ordered ten men of the crew of each vessel t-J 
Pulau Sttpta, (’)a pretty bigisland about two miles from Malakka, 
to make ten gabions fur each vessel, to bo used when they 
should attack the town. 

Matelief was informed on the 1th May, that our fire Imd 
wounded some of the inhabitants of the town, and that the 
Portuguese fleet with the Viceroy atid Archbishop on board 
was soon expected from Goa, first to come to the rescue of 
!dalakku, and then to reconquer the ^luluccas and to fight the 
King of Djohor; that the place had but very little victuals, but 
that there were many guns with a largo supply of ammunition, 
that there were more than 3,000 slaves and Malays within the 
town, but not more tbun 80 Europeans. 

On the 5th of May, two pralius of the King of Djohor, with 
the Sjahiia.vdar of Singapum, Sri Uaja Xeoaba, (•) reached 
our fleet; they camo to see if there were Dutch vessels in this 
neighbourhood, and they assured uur Admiral, that it was cer¬ 
tain that the King wonlil come this way os soon as ho knew of 
the Admiral's presence, so they would go back that very night. 

On the 13th, tlie Admiral received a letter from the King 
of Djohor informing him that he should join him within 
four days, and that ho should bring as many troops us he could 
assemble. 

After the receipt on the 11th of a letter of the same tenor, 
there appeared on the 17th some vessels with three hundred 
men under the command of the King’s brotlier Rodja Sabbano, 
he (the King) being absent. 

The then reigning King of Djohor, calleil Jaugdipertochan, 
was the eldest of three brothers. He was a loxy and indolent 
prince, sleeping almost the whole dav, getting drunk, and 
amusing himself with his women, whilst ho left the business 

(0 Probably Pulau L'peli (which is somewhere about miles 
from the town, but then, as may bo seen bv the rocks on its 
shore side, extending further towards the town), as they were 
going to attack on the North side. 

(•) Koval drum ; or possibly cunncclcd with 8ansk : nogara or 
nagari, country. 
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of {{ovcrnucut to his brother, Radju S\niiAXO, or Kndja 
Itu.vusoK, uud to the hich court dif^itarics. 

His other brother, the King of Siak, who had murriod a 
daughter of the King, or a sister of the Queen of Patani, was 
also a bad sovcrcigu: he camo very seldom to Diohor, but 
remained at Sink, wliiL'h was a fief of Djohor. 

Tlic third brother, who, like the King of Sink, was also of 
another mother, was c.dl<^ llu^lja Laut ; but the said three 
princes were not to bo ruli(»l upon, owin^ to their fondness for 
drinking. ^Kadja Sahraxo was the onlv exception. 

He then came to welcome the .\dmiral, and presented him a 
golden kris inlaid with hoiuo eomuiou diamonds. 

They had a long talk together, and Matklief told him that 
it was his intention to take .Mulakkn and to keep it fur him, 
but Undja liovusoe did nut like that, and asked him. why he 
should assist him to besiege the town, if after all the Dutch 
would keep the place, for in that case it was only a change of 
ncighboura, and that in did not assist him, but that Ac then 
assisted u*. 

MATBLiKr then asked him, what would bo his rowanl if he 
took the town, whereupon Kadja Sahkano promised him to 
give him a suitable place for building store-houses to put their 
goods and provisions in, which they were allowed to import 
«luty free. Hut M.\temef answered that his offer amounted to 
iiotliing, that many native princes had made him the same 
offer, tliuugh lie had never rcndcre«i them any services ; ho also 
|>uiutcd out that the present town of Maliikka did not belong 
t** the King of Djohor, hut that it was a town built by tin* 
Portuguese, and that only the surrounding countiy had nt one 
time been tlie property of the King. 

Finally, he gave in about the town and agreed to leave 
Malokka in onr possession, if MATEi.iEr would promise .to make 
war npon Atsjicn, which MATELicr however refused to do, 
being at peace with that State ; hut he promised that, either 
he would assist the King of Djohor if .Atsjien declared war 
aguinst him, or he would do his best to ap|>cuse the King of 
Ats^ien. • 

Hnully, the following agrt'Oiiietit was enttwed into on the 
irth .May, HJOC, and signed by the differeut jiarties :— 
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1. .\dmiral MATKLiEr promises to take ^faIakka from the 
I’ortujtucsc with the aid and assistance of Djohor, after which 
the town will remain in the power of the Stutcs-Gencral 
( Holland ), but the surrounding country will bo under the 
King of iJjobor, provided we shall be allowed to take of it ai 
much as we may require to fortify the town ; 

2. The Statcs-Ocucrul arc aflowcrl to cut timber in the 
territorj’ of the King, to build ships, and to provide for all 
the other necessities of the town ; 

3. All the vassals of the Stutes-Gcncnil \irc allowed to 
discharge their ships and to land their goods in the-town 
without i«ying any duty ; 

•1. No other Duttili or Kuropcan merchants may trade in 
the countries of the King, without first haring obtained leave 
from our Governor at M^okka to do so, and they will be con¬ 
sidered enemies if they trade without the said permission ; 

5. His Majesty cun re-people and govern tho burnt down 
suburb, known under the name of Cumpo Clin, (') without 
any" interference of the States-Gcncral. Ilis Majesty slmll if 
jtossible take up hU residence at that place and fortify it, 
whilst the States-Gcncral shall assist him to do so: 

G. .\11 the guns and cannon which arc found in tho town 
after its conquc.st shall licloug to tho King, one part of which 
ho is allowed to remove at once, whilst he must lenre the other 
part for the defence of the town, until the States-Gcncral 
shall have provided it with other artillery ; 

7. All the mcrchanduc, money and any other goods that 
shall be found in the town arc to l>e divided in two portions, 
one to go to the Statos-Gcncral, the other to the King; 

8. Any goods not belonging to vassals of the Statw- 
Gcncml must be landed in the said suburb [Campo Clin]; 
but the subjects of the Statcs-Gencral arc allowed to purchase 
tliera there freely and to carry them from there to the town ; 

9. Both parties promise to assist each other faithfully 
against the Portuguese and Spaniards, but not in the case of 
a wrar with another nationality, unless it be to stand upon the 
defensive only; 


(‘) Kampoug Kliug. 
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10. Xcitlicr of the two {lartim shall iiiokc peace with the 
King of Spain, without the consent of the other; 

1 !• If RH.V subject of citiier jiartv gi%es oflcuco in matters 
of religion, the offender shall be brought up and punished by 
Ilia own authorities : 

1-. If any subject of one of the two parties has a claim in 
flu) way of debt upon a subject of tiio other l)arty, the defeud- 
nnt sKall he called Ijcfore his own authorities ; 

13. Both parties nind themselves to surrender dtiserters or 
runaway criiniuals. 

'fbe said treaty was sworn to and signwl by both parlies, by 
each of them BCL'ording to the customs of his country. 

The Admind then dclivcaal to llailjn Sahraxo a letter 
addressed to the King and t'oniing fn)m His Highness I’riucx' 
Mauuice, which letter was aceoiupaiiied by the presents also 
sent to the King by the said I’rincc, which pre-outs consisted 
of a long fusil, a doublc^lnirrellcd pistol inlaid witb 
inuther-uf'pjari, two other pistols, a sword of houour, ami a 
halberd, besides thosi< sent by tlic Directors of the Kast India 
Corajjany, consisting of one fine harness, two halberds and six 
cuirasses. 

.Mr. 3lATELir.r thereupon landed on the 18lh May, with 7dd 
mou, and falling in with u troop of-lOO Portuguese and black 
aoldicrs armed with muskets and pikes, he iinincdiateh' attack- 
™ aud drove them back to the suburb. 

I'inding astnnig thick wall there (') they at once threw iipau 
entrenchment, from l)chind which they oiicucd such a hot tiro 
iijMjn the cneniv, that ho Imd to abandon his {Kisition, which 
was set fire to by its own inhabitniits. 

After haring mode a rapid personal examination of the 
town, 3fr. Matki.iep found near it a pretty large river, (•) which 
to cross would bo rather a hard task, seeing as he did so many 
strong turrets and such solid heavy walls round the town that 
it would have been vety easy for the Portuguese to prevent 
him from taking the town; besides that he hod not forces 


(* *) Pintu Tramiuerah? 

(*) Tlip Bfalacca river. se]taraluig the fortress and ituiiu towu 
from the suburbs. 
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enough for the purpoAO, many of hU soldiers bc’m" laiil up 
already with sickue^s, anti ns for the as.iistanee of the Malays, 
he did’ not feel iuclined to rely to<i much upon it. 

In the meantime ho ordered hLs troops with tho auistauee 
of tho Malays to construct a battery' iu the said suburb, and 
nrmod it with two 17 pounders, with which he iiitcndetl to 
silence the fire of the enemy on that side of the town. 

By this lime Mr. MATELier had notiimd, thut whenever he 
b-iil oskcit Iladja SAno-AN'o for the help of his men ho indeed 
promised to send him people, hut they never apjiortred; and 
eoiicludin-' that there was something amUs between the Kiug 
of Diolior nnd his hrotlicr, he became aware, that ho was 
knocking at a deaf man's door, the more si that they Itari 
•■onccivcd a sentiment of jealousy agoinst each other. Kinally, 
beeoiniiig ctjnvincetl thut he could uwer take the tiwii with 
tho small uuinijcr of troops under his command, he thought it 
sHvia-ible to raise the siege and re-cuihsrk his tro«ips, e»|>ociully 
when the BamlaliHra hod told him plainly tiuit tho Malays 
intended to leave the whole business to us, under pn-tenw 
that TernaU* nnd Ambon had also been t-aken by ns without 
the assistance of the natives. 


I wish to take this opiKirtunity of correcting an erroneous 
smtement I nmde in hmt-notu (5) p. 50 of No. 13 of this 
Jourunl for June, The anus uii the old gateway 

there mentioKe.1 are m-t Portugueac, though I was so in- 
fornnsl by u I'ortiigncso t.'ousul, but Dutch after all. the 
Batavian lion is clear. 


I). F. A II. 
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Rapport n -I/, ic Mjnistre de VInstruction Publique sur unc 
Mission aux lies Philippines et en Malaisie (i8jq~i8Si), 
par M. Ic JJocteur J. MoNTA.NO. Paris, Hachette, 
' rtiSs. 


Kve^ contribution to the scientific literature of the Philip¬ 
pics is of value, for though these islands have IxNjn under 
I'.uropran dominion for over 300 years, it i» astonishing how 
much there is still to bo learned about them. There is no 
complete work which embraces the whole subject of the geology, 
geography, and natural history of this group. One lias to look 
for the botany in old Fray Blanco’s work, or pursue it 
through the voluminous pages of A. de Caxdollk’s Prodro- 
unit. valuable illustrated work on the forest flora of the 
Philippines ha-s been lately published at Manila by fSenor 
^ iDAt. But both works are iucomplctc. The gcologj' of the 
island may be sought in the various papers supplied to the 
BoUtino del Carte Geolotjico di Rnjuiua, a work now extending 
to many volumes. M. Jaoor ha-s given many valuable details 
in his Rcitcn in deit P/tilippinra (Berlin 1873), a work which 
has been translated into Spanish, French, and English. There 
w also an Appendix by J. Both on the geology of the islands. 
Baron Hichthdfkn has published some observations on the 
immmulitic limestones of Binangonon. Finally, M. Vidal 
has published (Madrid, 1873) a Memoir on the mountains of 
the Philippines. 

In the numerous works published by the monks about their 
missions, which are very voluminous, there arc scattered notices 
of geology and natural history, which have mure value than one 
would imagine from the imperfect state of scientific knowledge 
when tlicv wore written. lu these may be found many interest¬ 
ing details of hurricanes, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions. 
The history of the Dominican Mission in the Philippines is in 
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six volumes, while the works of the Augustinians aud Jesuits 
arc too numerous to specify. 

In spite of all these, however, a ^ood general work embracing 
all the departments of science is stdl a desideratum, for the ma¬ 
terial of which Dr. Montano’s Keport is a contribution which 
cannot be too highly praised. UU opportunities for obsena- 
tion have been considerable. He visitetl in succession Lur^n, 
Calaroiaues, Palawan, Balabac, Mindanao, and Pansy, besides 
making long journeys inland, especially in the little known 
island of Mindanao’ His qualifications for making the most 
of such opportunities appear to be of the highest order, and 
tlrus we have notices, necessarily brief it is true, in almost 
every department of science. 

The Reiiort is divided into five chapters, viz.:—1.—Geology ; 
2.—Meteorology: 3.—Anthropology : 4.—Patholi^y; a.—Dia¬ 
lects; G.—Political Geography, including Agriculture and 
Commerce. Zoology and Botany are to form the subjects of a 
subaaiucnt work. 

One would suppose, from the volcanic nature of these is¬ 
lands, that the geology would bo somewhat unifonn and that the 
authoVs notes would’ bo confined to notices of volcanic pro¬ 
ducts with investigations on the disturbances to which the 
greup has been subjected. But sctlimcntary and fossiliferous 
rocks arc nut wanting in tho islands. The formation rangi‘8 
from the lower paleozoic to mioccnc, through, like all the easU m 
i-lauds, mcsoxoic roi'ka appear to Ixj wanting. Tho writer of 
thin notice, w'hcn visiting tho Calamiaiies group some few 
months Imck, was surprisctl to find the island of Corou and 
many other bmullcr islands entirely composcil of pn‘cipitous 
limestone similar to what U fonnd in Selangor aud Perak in 
the Malay Peninsula. And w hat makes the resemblance still 
more striking is that immediately opposite, on thu island of 
Culion, the rocks arc palcoz'iic and ferrnginous, decomposing 
into latcritc just liko what is found in the tin formations at 
Thaiperg. Limestone is also found in the north-west of Luzon, 
and also miocene rocks and broken fossils mostly of forami- 
nifern. As a general nile, it may be said that the sedimentary 
rucks belong mure to the southern islands. In Mindanao there 
uro quartz vcius with gold in elates, also tertiary rocks. There 
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is also coal in the central and southern islands. Dr. 
Moxtixo explored a good deal of the River Agusan in Minda¬ 
nao. Retsreen Bislig and Catel he found traces of an exten¬ 
sive upheat'al of the coast line. Large banks of madrepore 
coral were raised above the level of the sea, extending in wide 
horizontal strata rounded by the waves which the north-^t 
wind frequently dashes over them. The mineralogical notices 
in the Report are not very numerous, and the chapter conclude 
with a long aceoniit of earthquake phenomena. Of course, the 
great earthquake of 1880 is not passed over, but the author gives 
the account and diagrams of the Jesuit Padre Fauh.\, which 
have Ijceu already published. Dr. Montano's remarks and 
observations on seismology are verv interesting. 

'Fhe meteorological portion of tliis work is less sarisfactory, 
inasmuch as the author did not reside long enough in Malay¬ 
sia or the Philippines to enable him to form any conclusioM 
from actual observation, lie might, however, have obtained 
excellent material from the published reports in Singapore, jnst 
as he has availed himself of the published reports of the Jesuit 
Observatorj- at Manila. These arc very complete, but the 
whole subject, including that of typhoons, to which Manila is so 
liable, is about to be treated of in a separate work by Padre 
FaI'ea, who, for many years, has been the Director of the 
Observatory of the Ateneo Municipal. 

This Report is ospccially iutercsting in the department of 
ethnography, and much that is new will bo found in it. The 
author gives a very full record of facts, which, as he has no 
theory of his own to support, appear to be entirely trust¬ 
worthy. He describes the Negritos or aboriginal mountain 
tribes in a very full manner. They correspond to our Sakeis in 
Malavria, and ore quite distinct from the bulk of the native 
population throughout the island. They arc divided into 
dincrent tribes according to the mountains where they dwell. 
They have never been civilised in any wmy, and all attampta to 
rci'laini them have failed. Even on Marivcles, close as these 
mountains arc to the city of Manila, they arc to be found, un- 
contMlled by the Spanish Government and occasionally killing 
a solitary Ohiucso or Tagal who strays into their mountain 
fastnesses. 
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The great portion of the natives or Indians who inhabit the 
lowlands of the islands belong to the tribes or races which are 
distinguished as Tagalocs, Hisayns or Yisbayas, and Uicols, 
Thev arc all branches from the Sfnlay stock, with a somewhat 
marlced approach to the Chinese tvpc. 

Though I have said that Dr. hfoxTAXO has no theory of his 
own to support, of course he has a system which ho developcs. 
He follows those who reganl the people of Malaysia and all that 
portion of the great archipelago to the west of Flores, Ceram 
and Gilolo (the limit of the Papuan race) as belonging to three 
distinct races, vi*.:—the Negritos, the Indonesians, and the 
Malays. Dr. ifoxTAXo limits the application of this system 
to the countries which he visited. As he saw very little of the 
Malay Peninsula, that portion of his work is incomplete. 

Making every’ allowanco for the chan^ and admixtures to 
which every race is subject, the author gives the following idea 
of the sy’stcra. The islands arc supposed to be dividcil into 
three zones. The Negritos, occupy the internal or mountain 
region to which they have been driven by the Indonesian inva¬ 
sion. The Indonesians occupy the central zone, where they 
have been driven in their turn by the 3Ialay races, which almost 
cxclasivcly occupy the external zone and are spread on all the 
coasts of the Indian Archipelago as far as Flores. 

So far the idea is simple enough, but it soon lieromcs compli- 
ratcil, even when npplieil to the Philippine Islands alone. 
There we have the Negrito in the mountains, but in most of 
the islands there is not much trace of the Indonesian. We 
find ourselves in presence of a Alalay race divided into three 
peoples, as wo may call them, speaking three different languages, 
though all of nndoubted .Malay origin. There are the Bicol.s, 
the Tagalocs, and the Disayas, These form the bulk of the po¬ 
pulation of the islands. The Negritos are rapidly disappearing 
and do not number in Luzon and Mindanao more than .'>00 
souls. The Bicols are close on half-a-million: the 'fagulocs 
about twelve hundred thousand ; and the Ilisayas two milliou 
and a half. Dr. Moxtaxo confines his obscn'ationi to the 
Indonesians of 3Iindanao, and cuumorates them us about 
fifty thousand. 

'The three great tribes of Malays already described arc con- 
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sidered as haring a predominance of Chinese blood, and in the 
Gulf of I)a%'ao (MiudAnao) and SiUu he finds Malays with a 
mixture of Arab and Indonesian blood. These are called 
Moors by the Spaniards and arc all ^lohamniedans. They 
number about ten thousand souls. 

The author divides the Negritos of Luxm and Mindanao 
into:—1.—Negritos; 2.—Mamanua: 3.—Negrito Mestizos. 
In Malacca he enumerates four tribes, namely :—1.—Mautlim, 
2.—Knnbui, 3.—Udai, and4.—Jakuns. Other Sakeisurc not 
taken into account. Besides these, there are m iuy Negritos in 
the other large islands of the Philippine group, such as Mindo- 
rct, Panay, &c., but of thrs j Dr. Montavosuw nothing. 

There can be no doubt that there are three zones of races to 
he found in most of the larger islands of the Indian .\rchipc- 
lago. Nny more, we find the same or similar facts far beyond 
the limits ascribed to them by Dr. Mo.sta.vo. There are three 
zones of races very distinetly marked in Foimum, in Hainan 
probably, and there arc even traces of the same in Japan. But 
when we come to analyze the CDUsticncnts of these zone.s, the 
ditliculty of classifying them under one head becomes manifest. 
In Borneo, for instance, the rua.st line is on the west, north and 
north-east overspread with Malays (Bajotvs), the central zone 
may roughly be said to be ma^c up of the various tribes of 
D^iins and Dyaks. But the Dusuns ore of partly Chinese 
origin, and there does not seem to lie anything in common bet¬ 
ween them and the Indonesians. In the centre we have wild 
mountain tribes, of which little is known, but vet sulficicnt to 
say that they are not Negrito*. 

Ill Formos.-! the Negritos of the mountains arc a fierce sa¬ 
vage tribe very like those of Luzon, but more treacherous. 
'Ihc central zone is a mixture of Chinese and possibly a .Malay 
race, while the coast line is entirely Chinese. We Lave no 
traces of a distinct Indonesian (mpulation in the Malay Penin- 
sula, but any person alio pays much attention to the d'ivcrsitii-s 
of typo amongst the Malays in the various States must see at 
once that some admixtuie of races must have taken place. 
Of course, the went mestizos nf Mulay-Ohinesc and Indo-.Ma- 
Inys are taken into account by Dr. Mo.vta.vo. 

The portion of this work 'which is devoted to language will 
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be read with tptiat interest by the stadent. The author rtates 
that all the dialects of the independent tribes which he vi»ite<l 
Ijolonp to a family of languages which he calls Malavo-Folync- 
sian. Tliis result is the more important as it temU to throw 
some little light on the appruximutiun which seme hare found 
between the Japanese language and the Polynesian. In Ja¬ 
panese, Malay words and u Malay structure are also slightly 
perceptible. What if the Polynesian races arc the ultimate 
dispersion of a race which once spread over and peopled the 
east even as far as Japan? In the Philippines Dr. Montano 
takes Tagaloe as the type, comprising nndcr that group the 
llicol and Bisava dialects. They are almost as distinct from 
each other ns they ore from the Malay, but yet they are all of 
Malay origin beyond a doubt. 

The author asys that in all these langua^ or dialects there 
arc no such things as parts of 8|)ccch propeny speaking. Theo¬ 
retically all the words maybe consi<lere«l as roots and by them¬ 
selves having no more than a vague seuse. Ihcir value n» sub¬ 
ject or object verb or quality is determined by ailixes and 
suOixes less numerous in Malay than in the Tagaloo dialects, 
where their use is extremely complicated. This renders tlie 
language diRicult for Europeans. et most of the monks s|icak 
it fluently, and they have published so many and such excellent 
gruinmars and dictionaries of all the dialects tlint the study of 
them and the elucidation of their history is much facilitated. 
The Ncgrit'xs have no language of their own, at least now in 
the Philippines. They'speak a corrupted Tagaloc. It is a 
pity that wo know so little of the hmgungo of our Sukeis. Mr. 
J. E. DE L-vCboix has published something on the subject (Jour¬ 
nal of the Anthropological Institute, August and November, 
1882), aud we may hope that before long some of the officer* of 
Government in the Malay Peninsula will take the matter up. 

Dr. Montano gives very full vocabularies of Malay, Tagaloc, 
Ili6aya,I3uled-Upih, Negrito, Samal, Manobo, Bagobo, Tagacno- 
lo, Bilaii,nnd Atas. Tire last five arc small tribes in Mindanao 
with very distinct dialects. Bulcd-Upih is the language of the 
natives on the KiuubaUngan Kiver in north-east Borneo. The 
orthography of the Malay given in this book is peculiar, and 
odds one more to the ways of rendenng that language accessible 
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to Europeans by odd combinations of letters. Dr. Montano's 
mode may bo better than its predecessors, but at any rate it 
differs from them. At present no two books agree, and the 
student is fairly bewildered. Who will put an end to this 
confusion f 

Connected with the subject of ethnology, there are thirty 
beautifully executed phototypes by Qcinsac. Their execution 
leaves nothing to be desired. Tlicre is also a plate represent¬ 
ing microscopic sections of hair from various tribes. These 
sections show an oval, or sometimes a triangular and qua¬ 
drangular outline, but never a cylindrical one. 

The chapter on pathology is exceedingly interesting, contain¬ 
ing as it docs notices of ml the various diseases amongst the 
natives which came under the author’s notice, lie also gpves 
some wcll-ronsidertil observations on the effect of the climate 
upon Europeans. The subject, however, is too long to be dealt 
with here, and the same may be said on the chapters devoted 
to commerce and agriculture. This notice may bo concludetl 
by stating that Dr. Montano bus contributed a most valuable 
aildition to our knowledge of the Philippine Islands, which 
will hereafter be a standard work of reference on the subject. 
Scientific men will look forward anxiously to the jwrtions 
especially devoted to xoology and botany. Even in this 
report there is a list of native names of plants with their cor¬ 
responding liotanical mimes and the oitlcrs to which they be¬ 
long, amounting to 11)0 plauts. A similar list is given by 
ViiiAi., which the writer of this notice has found most useful iu 
travelling through the Philippines, but Monta.nu's list contains 
tribal names which ore not found elsewhere. 

J. E. TENISOX-WOODS. 


"Work and Adventure in Neve Guinea, tSyj to tSSs," by Rev. 
James Ciiaumeks, and Rev. W. VVy.\tt Giu.. —The 
Religious Tract Society, idS^. 

JesT a year has elapsed since Commodore Ekskink pro¬ 
claimed a Ilritish protectorate over a large portion of the 
southern sliorca of Xew Guinea extending from the limit of 
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the territory claimed by the UoTcroment of the Netherlands, 
about Longitude Ul® K., to East Cape including certain adja- 
oent islands. A High Commissioner (Maror-Gencral Sir 
Prrta ScnATrHLty, b.b. ) has been appointed, and may per¬ 
haps soon be heard of off the coast of the Protectorate. In 
the meantime' the work of Jlessrs. Chalmers and Gill, 
which has been lately published, comes opportunely to afford 
the most recent information, from those best qualified to 
give it, of the territory in which Great Britain has acquired 
new interests and responsibilities, and of the manners and 
customs of the tribes inhabiting it. 

Tlic authors are missionaries of the London Misaii>uary 
Society, but their book is no mere chronicle of mission work ; 
it contains valuable ethnographical notes about comparatively 
unknown tribes, and records of exploration in new regions. The 
mission, which dates only from 1871, seems now to bo firmly 
established ; the heail-quarters of the missionaries are at Port 
Moresby, while thirty-two native teachers, must of them South 
Sea Islanders, but some of them New Guinea converts, are sta¬ 
tioned at various villages along the south-eastern coast of the 
great island between Motii-Motu and East Cape. 

The only specimen of the language given consists of the 
names of the months (thirteen) and the numerals in the 
Motu dialect, which U used by the natives of Port Moresby. 
Other dialects arc mentioned—Koro, ({uIa.Koiari, &c.—and the 
natives of different districts seem to be unintelligible to each 
other. At Teste Island several PoKmesiau words were recog- 
nistd in the conversation of the natives with each other. 

Tlic people of Port Moresby speak of themselves as licing 
of the same origin as the natives oi the gulf of Papua. “ Two 
men sprung out of the earth—Kcrimaiknku and Kerimoikape— 
but no woman; their only companion was a female dog. 
Anxious for children, a daughter and a son were horn to them. 
M'hcn these were grown up they married, and children being 
Iwrn the inhubitunis soon numbered fourteen. They then 
si-paraUd, two going right bock to the mountains, and from 
them sprung the great Koiari tribe; two going not so far 
inland, and dwelling on the low lauds and from them sprung 
the Koitapuans, a tribe of sorcerers ; the remainder all going 
to Elema, where they remained many generations." 
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Tlie only account that a mountain tribe in the interior of 
llic Kahad'i district could give of their faith was thot their 
great spirit lived on tho mountains aud ivas called Oarova; ho 
hod a wife named Oolrova and they had a son called Kurorova. 

A native of Orokolo, a place nt tho head of tho gulf of 
Papua, furnished the following partieiilan ns to the beliefs of 

his tribe:— . , 

“The spirit Kanitu made two men and two women who 
came out of the earth. The name of the chler brother wm 
Lelcva and tho youugor Vovod ; from them have sprung all 
mankind. This spirit lives in spirit-laud on the mountains 
and wlien he visits a village he rests on the ridge of the tem¬ 
ple. He U reprcicnteil in the temple in wicker-work ; there 
la'i.s consulted aud presents made tohipi.”^ .• t u 

In connection with this word hituitii, or Aanidu, which b> 

the wav seems to have boon adopted hy^ the missionaries as a 

inode of translating the word Oon, it^ is^ noticeable that the 
woril moaning a malevolent spirit, is found among cer¬ 

tain Malayan tribes, e.g., the islanders of llantawc off the 
West Coast of Sumatra. Sec Jouml. lud. Arch., I\, IW/. 

As is the case with all of the larger castcni isl mds, the 
interior of New (iuinea seems to be inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes who have been driven back to tho liills bv a robtistor 
race now oveupring the coast districts. lide the latter arc 
dcscrilKsi a.s being in places as fair ns t'outh^Sea Islanders, 
the former are said to be black with woolly hair, beards and 
moustaches, and are all cannibals. The physique of the people 
is found to improve ns one travels eastward from Port alorcaby, 
and Uufaure island is mentioned as the point of meeting of 
two —one from the Kcrcptinu side and the other fisra 

the cast. Both would seem to differ considerably from the 
Papuans of the Gulf. At Sooth Cape the people are small 
aud puny aud much darker than the Kastem Polynesian*. 

The bouses of the natives arc built on piles, and m 
inanv places villages arc fomid comjxwcd entirely of houses 
built in this way iu shallow water on the sca-shoro, com¬ 
munication being maintaiueil between them by honxontal 
ihjIc* supported on {icrpendicalar ones. .Mr, Gili. des¬ 
cribes these as ** Swiss-lake-like villages in allusion, o 
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course, to dUcoveries of the remains of houses raised on nlles 
m luustnne sites m Switzerland and North Italy ^ 
AiiACK long ago stated that the view of an ancient lake- 
dwdlcrs village, given a. the frontispiece of Sir Cuikle^ 

NewGuin^v.Ili^c viz., Doroy inUicNorth.w«tofthcisland.• 

1 S?"' ^ ?" Pilsfl or bamboo posts at various 

of 1 ibet to the islands of the South Sea. and is one of the mauv 
points which support the theorv' of an identity of oridii be 
twcH^n the Indo-Chinese races and the races of the lE Ar’ 
Sp^mien, of Malay villages on stilts »ta„rng ^i 
the sea may bo vicwcil any day m New Ilartour, Singapon" 
The eiwtonis of the people as regards clothing aro not 
Kiich M to encourage a hope of finding a new market "ot 
hnglish cotton goods ,n New Guinea! The married men 
and women are dcscribiHl as having very little dn-ss- the 

rents. Shell oniameuts fur the hair, shell mx-klaces ifnd 
n^-oriiameuts and armlets of the same material ire mS 
worn So aro tortoise-shell ear-rings. A graas petWU 
worn by women and is said to l» identical with tharforTcriv 
nnt^r 'u® being Ornamented bv alter- 

I..VO 1,0a... elJ“„.„L, 

fi'c incl,o.Ta/.„" 

oTo‘..'’s;», .1,0 a" t rr 

nat,vo p.ulborn,.«H 1. povoo tiehll, „„^ho bLl,^ito”«o h 
bulging out aJjove and below. It Ln be ^ i u! 

cutting It. The face is painted in stripes of black \vldUi’'^reil 
and yellow, and luual oruaincnt* ' «nite, r«i 

.•urvi.1, .rc^naorted ,n .LolS '""i'-',”"'! 

the old men, to conceal their V l ! ^ 

represent them as having long fio'win/cm^*’) '"I'm! 

Tattooing U common AVWiTaf Port 

: ■in.S’- 
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furthor caat, the tattooing U siiid to be “ siuipl}' i»crfect '* and 
to leave upon the mind the effect of clotliinjr. “Marrietl 
women have it ncckluce or chain tattooed round the neck; 
each patteni hast a d»tiucl name. It is done to please the 
future husband, who has to pay lil>erally for it.” At South 
('ape, says Mr. Cii.ti.MEK8, the women '‘tattoo fhcmselves 
all over their faces and bo<iics and make themselves look 
very ugly, ” shewing citlior un inferiority in art on the |)art 
of the South Cape people, or a diversity of taste between the 
two authors. Tatti^marks on tho chest and bock of a chief 
indicate severally a life violently taken. 

M hen in mourning for a relative the body is blackened over 
and l^mcarcd with ashes, and the chest and shoulders, and 
sometimes the entire person, arc enveloped in fine net-work. 
\ widow will sometimes remain in mourning for five years, 
during which period, it is said, she wears no ornuments and 
perfoms no ablutions. A mother in mourning for her daugh¬ 
ter will wear round her neck all the ornaments once tho pro¬ 
bity of the deceased, and along with them the jawbone t^en 
Irom tho unburied body. The latter incident must be looked 
upon, however, as a charm to avert the evil influence of the 
spirit of the deceased rather than any token of mourning, for 
in another place Mr. Ciulmeks describes one of his guides 
( at Stacy Islaiid) ns wearing, us an armlet, the jawbone of a 
man whom he had killed and eaten, “while others strutted 
al^ut w ith human hones dangling from their hair and about 
their necks.” Similarly, it muy 1^ doubted if the “ immciuo 
necklace,” seen by Mr. (Jill, slung over the left nhoulder of a 
w'omon (consisting of tho vertchnn of her deceased brother), 
was really worn •* us a mark of ufl'cetion,'’ and the five widows 
ot one husband who carrieil about, each of them, a twrtiou 
of his remains, the eldest carrying the skull in a basket, 
were probably guided by some su]>crstition which tho J’iu- 
ropeau observer did not ^ihoiu. . 

Cannibalism, though not universal, is gcncrul. 'Ihe Stacy 
Islanders Imastcd of having killed and ciitcu ten of their 
enemies from the mainland, and the house of the chief was 
hong with the skulls of the enemies eaten by himself and 
his people. Among these people a cannibal feast, to which 
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Mr. CiiAUMKRs rr.'Ls inritcd, was held nnd some of onr 
friends opp«ire«l with pieces of human flesh daDuIing from 
their iiccLa nnd arms.” The black tribes of tuo interior 
have the reputation of being eannibuls, nnd those with whom 
the Port Moresby natives trade arc said to laugh at the 
latter for. not eating such delicate food as human flesh 
Insiniiccs are given too of cannibalism on the part of na¬ 
tives of the llaytcr and Heath Islands, of Teste Island nnd 
of Sontli Cape. At the last-named place a friendly chief 
presenter! to Airs. Ciialmehs a human breast, ‘‘a highly 
prized und delicate bit.” It is no: astonishing, therefore, 
that her liusband reeords that after thi.s he ceu.sc(i to gratify 
the natives in this part of New Guinea with exhibitions of 
his chest, thouith the free inspection of the feet, boots, arms, 
and chest of nn Kuropean seems to iwculiarly delight them. 
“ All shout with delight, and cverv new arrival must have a 
look.” 

The gods of the natives of the south-east of New Guinea 
arc Kacvakukii, Semese, nnd Tanparau, the first being a 
female and the others male spirits. The district of Elcma 
is supposed to be the place of residence of these gods, and 
here, uM well ns at other places along the coast, there are 
temples eontaining idols where dances and feasts arc held. 
No females or youths may apjiroach the temples. Singing 
enters largrdy into the worship «>f these people, whieli would 
seem to be rather di<tatcd by the fear of evil spirits than 
belief in bcnclitxnt ones. “The centre post in tvpry hounc 
is sscrtd t<» Kaevakuku and her ]>or(:on of food in every 
feast is first oH’crrd there. The fin*t fruits belong to her. 
All planting is um-Icss uuIcnd blessed by the gods. The sun 
I>el»ngs to Kactnknku. llain, lightning and thunder to 

Scmcre nnd Tatipnnm.”. “ Kaevakuku is rcprcsmtiHl by a 

large frame of wicker-work. Semese and Tanparau are made 
from blocks of weed and stand outside of some tempk*s, 
anti against all the posts rnnuing down tlic centre.” During 
a thunderstorm the iiulivc's heat drums and shout in order 
to drive away the storm-spirits. 

“ ISpiritists,” as Mr. Cu-ilhebs calls them, who prftfcM to 
make revelotioui by the aid of spiriu who speak through 
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. them, after the maiiuer of the Borneo manang and the 
Malar jniwatig, arc murh believed in and fearctl, and, like 
the latter, adopt a feigned voice and use much singing and 
chanting in their incantations. They have the reputation of 
being expert poisoners, and wars arc undertaken and mur¬ 
ders committed on their representutions. It is no wonder 
that the sorcerer " gets the best of everything—best pig, l>o»t 
food, Isest tomahawk, best shells.” There arc soreercases 
also. So, among the islanders of Burn, the “ Swangi,” who 
has a fatniliur spirit ut bis command and is able to cause 
sickness or di-snster, receives presents, not only from those 
anxious to n-tuiii his goodwill, but also from those who wish 
to use his power to the injury of au enemy.* 

Of social customs, or ceremonies at births and marriages, 
there is no account. It would appear to be the custom for 
the husband to pnreliasc bis wife, one chief having stated to 
Mr. Cii.vLUKKB that he had paid “an enormous sum” for 
hhj consort, vis., ten unn shells, three jwarl shells, two strings 
of dogs teeth, several hundreds of cocoa-nuts, a large quan¬ 
tity of yams, and two pigs. But in another district (up 
the William Kiver) a man piys nothing on marriage for a 
girl, but has to imv heavilv if the object of his choice be a 
widow 1 

.Accounts of burial customs varj* according to the diflea'iit 
localities and tribes visited. Of the natives of Suau, or 
South Cape, Mr. (Iiu. says: “ .MI the members of a family 
at death occupy the same grave (above which a small homo 
is crccteel ), ti e earth that thinly covered the lust occupant 
being ser,oiied out to admit the new-comer. These graves 
arc shallow ; the dead Lcing buried in a sitting postun*, 
hands folded. The earth is thrown in up to the mouth only. 
.An earthen pot covers the head. After a time tJic jMit is 
taken olf, the perfect skull removed and cleansed—eventu¬ 
ally to be hung up in a larkrt or net inside tho dwelling of 
the deceased over the hre to blacken in the smoke. 


• roKSES, Eastern An-bipelago, 4U4 ( Buru), 838 ( Timor). 
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Among the Koiari tribe the bodies of the dead are uot 
buried, but ore dricti and prescrveil in the following manner:—* 

** A fire is kept burning day and night at the head and 
feet for mouths. The entin* skin is rcinovcd bv means of 
the thumb and forefinger and the juices plastered all over 
the face and body of the operator (parent, husband, or wife 
of the deceased). The fire gradually desiccates the tlesh, so 
that little more than the skeleton is left Their next anxiety 
is to discover by whose sorceries he or she has died. 'ITie 
mode of proceeding is sa follows: the wise man of the tribe 
ulaccs on the body as many bits of dried grass as there arc 
known villages round about, each bit being placed in the 
correct relative position. The incantation licgins; at length 
n fly cr some other insect alights on one of these straws, 
probably attracted by the smell. It is now- evident to the 
wbe man that on inhabitant of the village indicated by the 
straw oecasiiintd the death of their friend by sorcery, for 
hn.H not the go<l spoken? That same night revenge mu-st 
bo obtained ! Tho desiccated body is well wrapped up and 
fixed in a lofty tree. Tlie ashes of tho two fires arc rubbed 
over the faces of the rehitives and other watchers, a grand 
feast and dancing concluding the whole." The resemblance 
of some of these incidents to the customs of the islanders 
of Duru and Timor and of the Australian aborigines is 
worthy of remark. Fokues has noticed that the Timorese, 
like the Australians, canuot understand why any one should 
die unless he be killed and seek, after a deatli, the {>erson 
whose malevolent influence has caused it. t Tho same people 
snsjuMid dtrid bodies, folded at the thighs and wrapped in 
mots, in lofty trees. X 

In districts where burial is practised ( e. g.. Port Moresby) 
a stake is planted beside the grave to which arc tied the 
sjR'ar, club, bow and arrow of the deceased, (if a man), 

•Mr. tiiu. points out that U’AtBEaTis in his work on New 
Guiui>A [vol. ii, pp. l.'gt, mi], has furuished cridence of a similar 
practice obtaining among the natives of tho Fly Biver, oOO miles 
further west. 

t Hastcni Arehipologo, WI, 

X Id-i p> 431. 
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broken to prevent theft: at the grave of a woman her cook¬ 
ing utensils, grass petticoats, &c., arc similarly suspended, 
'riiis is the hni*ja of the Duyaks nf Borneo* and agrees, as 
Mr. Gill points ont, with enstoms which prevail generally 
among the BoljTxesiaus. At a funeral which he witnessed, the 
widow sat at the head of the gtaii’c besmeared with ashes. A 
lament w.as sung by the assemblage to the accompaniment of 
drums which each man carried. I hc women scratched each 
others’ faces and bosoms until they ble<l freely: “ then the 
hair of the dcail w;is plucked and sliavoil off ns chnrtns; iu- 
descnbable phallic scenes followed.'” It is the custom for 
relatives to watch by the graves of their deceased friends, and 
small huts are erected over or near the graves, in which they 
sleep at night. 

Ot a tribe of mountaineers whom he visited, Mr. Chalmers 
says: “ the natives very seldom bury their dead, leaving the 
Ixidy in a house set apart for it, which they often visit. When 
a number of deaths take place, they leave the village and set¬ 
tle somewhere else not far off. There is one gravp hero, near 
to our house, on which a tobacco plant is growing, a bamboo 
pipe, the property of the de<“eased, alongside a few sticks on 
end with yams on top. When they do bury, the b)dy is pl.ieed 
standing in the grave.” A most cruel and unnatural enstom, said 
to prevail in the district of .\roma, is that of burying alive deerc- 
jiit jiarentsud grandparents. A native teacher .saw a man dig a 
grave for his aged gmudmothcr. With his own strong arms 
he deposited her in it, despite her tears and feeble resi«tanct\ 
W hen n'miiiutratcd with, he replied; “ She cannot live. She l.s 
ulrirndy as gucal as dead." He tln-n filled up the grave and 
trod the earth dowu upon the living victim and went home. 

Taro, sago, cocoa>nuts, betel-nub«, ynrns, plantains, and sugar* 
cane are produced uhundautly. " Sag<> is cooked with .shell 
fish, boiled with bananas, roasted on sttmcii, baked intbca<bes, 
tied up in leaves, &c., &c.” Pork and the meat of the wallaby 
arc much valued as food by the natives, and iguanas are also 
eaten. I he indigenous hre^ of fowls is inferior. Cucumbers 
are cultii-atctl. A small oyster, described as " capital eating " 


• See No. 1 ( of this Journal, p. 291. 
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is plentiful st Port Moresby. The South Sea Island kora 
Cpiprr mrthtjtticum) grows wild. Ainoug the products of 
one district are enumerated raspberries, strawberries, nutmegs, 
tobarcu, capsicums and indigenous cotton. 

Mr. C’n Ai.MERs gives the native names of several specie's of 
wild animals, but os bo did nut sec them, wus unable to iden* 
tifv them. "The Jakoni, Gominii and Aijila are very hirge 
and fierce. The Papora and OatUma are sronll but liorce;" 
In the existenco of these Mr. Oii.l docs not appear to believe, 
for he says that the w ild jiig (a»K papnrn»i») U the largest 
and, e.xeepting the dingo, almost the oolv true mammal in 
Now Guinea, all the r«'st being marsupiais. There are two 
species of wallaby in New Guine.i and “ two species of tlio 
hitherto strictly Austrulian genus Echidna, or spiny ant-eater, 
have been discovertsl,” (TnehyptruxM limijnii and T. LuirctiiJ. 
Itoth forms arc oviparous. I'he Echidna protluccs a oingle 
egg at a birth, thus supplying, as Mr. Giti, remarks, the con¬ 
necting link between reptiles and mitmmalin. 

Mr. Gill discusses the relative advantages of three places 
as the capital of British New Guinea. These are Ilnll Sound, 
Port Moresby, and Kercpunif. The first is ui'ar a vast extent 
of fertile land, hut swainps make it unhealthy; the second is 
shut off by hills from the interior; and the third though 
giving access to a valuable district is so thickly inhshited that 
to obtain a site wotild be diflicnlt. The advantages of ii safe 
harbour t* ll in favour of Port .Moresby, hut probably the Iu*a»l- 
quarters of the High Cuiniui.ssioncr will bo the deck of his 
stesmer for somu time to come. The density of the population 
and the attachment of the natives to their holdings will make 
colonisation in New Guinea a very different undertaking to 
that which lay licforc early settlers in .\ustralia. At Soutli 
Cape .Mr. Gill was told that “every acre of soil along this 
part of New Gniuea has its owner. native desirous of 
making a pluntatiun on another person’s land can do so by 
n.sking ^rmission, or by a stipulated payment, but only (or 
once." The cultivation of jute is mentioned as an industry 
likely to be valuable in the future, aspeeimenof NewGuiueu 
jute, submitted to “ a well-known Dundee firm,” having been 
pronounced tn be the finest jute in the world. 
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Tills book uoutaius an acoouat of the mtirJer of four native 
U'»R*lier» and the wives anil children of two of them in 1881, 
and of the inunicr of Dr. Jcmks and Mr. Thoemobev, with 
nlluaions to other outrages. And it is not ditHcuIt to gather 
from Mr. Cii.ilmkke' unvarnished narrations of his various 
joumevs that difficulties and dangers which ho successfully 
siirmounteil might, in the ea»e of one not gifted with equal 
coolness and courage, have given occasion for bloodshed, and 
consequently for permauent hostility with a revengeful pcoiilc. 
liis knowledge and iutlucncc will, no doubt, be most useful to 
those charged with the adininistratiou of the Protectorate, and 
it is to Im* hoi>cd that he may, at some future, time be aide to 
give to the world fuller details about New Guiucu than those 
containcil in this unpretending volume, which has apparently 
been compiled in Knglund, in his absence, from some of his 
journals and papers. IIl-<tigcatud aa information communi* 
cated in this way must necc-ssurily be, it is sufficient to enahlo 
the rc.^dcr to admit, with the author of the introduction, that 
Mr. CiiAUfKRs has combiucil the qualities of missionary and 
explorer in a remarkable degree, and has added enormously to 
the stock of our geographical knowledge of New Guinea, and 
to our accurate ac({uaintancc with the ways of thinking, the 
habits, superstitions, and mode of life of the various tribes of 
natives. 


W. E. M. 
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EXPLORATION OK PAHANG. 


Extract from a letter from Mr. H’. Cameron to //. E. 
the Acting Governor (the Iton'ble Cecil C. Smith, 
C..M.C.^ dated 4 th September, iSSj. 


I have had a very successful c.xpedition this time, and 
think it is the most com{>lctc and comprehensive piece of 
exploring 1 have done yet, as well as one likely to lead to 
practical results. 

1 ha%'c discovered Pidmiif^ to be a much larger territory 
than even I imagined, and I always knew it to be larger than 
was generally suppo^. It imp'mges right^ up to the Ulu 
of the Kintu and tho Kaia close into Fcrak just a* it docs at 
Giuting Bidei, and there is no inlcrme«liatc nobody's land, 
except that titis portion is totally unknown even to the 
J'ahangites or to any Malays. There is in this place a wrt 
of central hill country, a sort of vortex in the mountains, 
w here for a wide area we have gentle slopes and pamah 
(plateau) land, with roundc<) hills shut in nil round by loftier 
ranges but which from, the mean elevation of this vortex apjwar 
wmparatively low, but tho mean of the valley for many mile* 
is 4,500 to 4,750- feet above sea level by aneroid. Streams of 
considerable size glide along easily from all around and go to 
feed one large stream eventually, and this is the Telom—the real 
I lu of the Jf'lei. I ascended one mountain at the N. h. corner 
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of this central land and looked do\rn on the N. E. side to the real 
Liu (iipjKJr reaches) of the Kdlantau, further east ag.i.in behind 
a lofty range, Pahang, oetopus-liko, shooU out another arm to 
the north impinging on Kelanton. The mountain which I as¬ 
cended was (>,300 feet by aneroid, probably considerably higher 
real altitude, and stands in somewhere about 4° 518' North 
Latitude 10 degrees north of cast. Of this a lofty muiintaiu 
range rises closing in the vortex (to continue the simile) to the 
East (the vortex being the Telom). This lofty range 1 
estimuted to be over 8,(XX) feel, perhaps considerably more. 
I dared not ascend it, for, not knowing what stream or system 
of streams I was on, 1 was obliged to hold on to the watenhed 
till it brought me right into Puhang knouu. I had no one 
who could give me any information, and the Sakeis all fled 
before us, so that I had to bo my own guide, and thus, as I 
say, was titwl to this watershed till I could make sure what it 
wns, ns I felt certain it would settle the question of the cN:ntnil 
watenhed about which there have bceu various conjectures, 
and it baa solved the question, at least up to this {mint and a 
good way north of it. 

We had rather a trying lime of it, owing to the fearful 
rains. Colds, fevers and rheumatism were our constant coiu- 
pauions, and my men sufferwl very much. 

I hope that I may havo an opportimity of placing some 
of the results of this expedition moiv fully before you, and 
thanking you for your kind wishes. 


I am, 


Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM CAMERON. 

^ fortunate enough to obtain particularly in¬ 
teresting geological data, of which I have brought many apetri- 
meus and nu.de copiou-s notes. I should have stated gcncrrdly 
that my route was up the Ilaia which 1 exjdorcsl, the Ulu 
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(npjier rcachc*) being unknown, as well as the Penoh which w 
nn nnak (trihutanr) of the Kinta. T croMcd a mountain by a pass 
5,300 feet by ancniul lying exactly at the l-lu of the Kinta, 
Penoh and iMom. This I have caUed Gunho Pass. Itiwkthc 
elephants over with me, explored this new country and followra 
the Telom till I got to within a d-ay** sail of the place where it 

joins the Jclci. Long ere this all our stores but rice had bwn 

exhausted, so for the purpose of obtaining supplies, and also be¬ 
cause a rumour luul got abroad in Pahang that I was a mM$oh 
(enemy) with forty elephants and four hundred men come dowp 
to harry and to raid, I had to reassure the authorities : I went 
down to the Toh Kaya’s and to Penjum by sampan, then back 
again and then crossed southerly all the rivers of Upper Pahang, 
keeping close to the foot of the main ranges, anil coming out 
over mountains 5,000 feet high at the Ulu of a tributary of 
the Slim, and thence on to Bernam. 

I have reason to thank the Great Master that I was ena¬ 
bled nndcr his protcctiou to bring my men back alive, although 
I cannot say well, for I on scvci^ occasions bail great reason 
to be alarmed and feared some would succumb; there are sc'c- 
ral of them now under treatment, and one I left in the hospital 
at Penang. 

The elcphatiLi, I am happy to say, notwitkstandiag 
unprcc«lcntcd fatigue, arc well and in fair eondiiton. By this 
time they will be pretty strong, for I left them at the L lu of 
Sungkei to feeil and rest eight days ago, and they will ^n tc 
in good condition. I am starting tlic relief party back again 
to-day by way of the Perak river and Batu G&jah and I pro¬ 
pose taking a run down to Singapore for a day 8®^ some 
outfit wliich cannot be procured here, when I shall do 
the honour of calling on you, but I must start my party first 
and I will meet them at the Bernam almost as soon as they 
can get there, as we are taking au additional elephant. 

w. c. 
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LAND REGULATIONS, NORTH BORNEO. 


Sjtecial Itrynlfitions for itm leaning of UneuUieatfd Land* 
tn Lot* of If** than 100 aerr* in extent. 


Tbc following Proclamation appeam in the OfEnol Gazette, 
North Borneo, of October lat, 1885 :— 

WuERiu.8 it is expedient to repeal that portion of the Pro¬ 
clamation of the 2:tnl day of December, lS8l, by which the pro¬ 
visions of the Labuiiii Land Ordinance, iiumiH'reJ 2 of 1863, were 
adopted oa Law in the Territoiy of Britbh North Borneo, and to 
make other provuion in lieu thereof. 

1. It is hereby enact<>d and proclaimed that the aforesaid 
portion of the pruclauinlion of the 23rd day of December, 1881, by 
which the provisiona of the Labuan Land Ordimince, numbered 2 
of 18<J3, were adopted as I,nw in the Territory of British North 
Borneo, eliall Im anil is herehy repealed from the date of tho com¬ 
ing into operation of this Proclamation, save and except as touch¬ 
ing rigbU which shall hare accrued, liabilities which sludl have been 
incurred, m-U which rluUI have liecn done, and all proceedings on 
matters which shall have taken place before this Proclamation 
■boll come into force. 


2. All Govcmnient liaiids under 100 acres in extent within 
tlie Mild territory shall bo distinguished into lown Lots, Suburban 
Lot^ and Country Lots and be disposed of in leases for tho term 
of tKK) years, unless at tho time of sale of any Lot or L.ts, any 
shorter term of leiw shall have bw-n notified in the adrortisemenU 
or condiboiu. of sale with the approval of the Governor, or if any 
Ix)t or Ixits shall be disposed of under Section 5 hereof, for such 
^rm as the Commissioner of Lands.* with tho sanction of tho 
Governor, shall think fit. 


3. Applications for lands slmll be made to tho Commissioner 
of Lands or to the dulr appointed oflieer at out-stations, but no 
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4. Before proceeding to the disposal of any Lots within the Su'^han 

Town or suburban bouminries, the limits of tho said Lots shall bo 
accurately defined and publishod. v^ed before 

sole. 

5. Tho said lands shall from time to time bo disposed of by Mode otSale, 
tho Commissioner of Lands, with tho sanction of tho Uoyernor, by 

public auction, and it shall bo lawful for tho Commissioner of Anrtiun in 
Lands to diijmse of aiyr land which shall hare been once so exposed timl instanos. 
for salo without being sold, to applicants b^ private contract 
within four months from tho date of such auettou on terms sanc¬ 
tioned by the Uoremor. 

G. Tho Town Ijots shall be subject to an annual quit-rent at jlcidof Town 
tho rate of one hundred and twenty dollars per acre, such quit- ^ 
rents being redeemable at 15 yeara^ purcbosc. dccmablc. 

7. I>ands in tho suburbs shall be disposed of in Lola of 
about orio aero each, and in tho coniitry in Lots of less than 100 

acres each. Such lands shall bo subject to such annual quit-rent country 
as shall bo fixed by tho Commissionor of Lands, with tho sanction Quit- 
of tho Oovernor, from time to time, and publicly notified; the said rmU redeem- 
quit-rents l>oing redeemable dt 15 years’ purchase. able. 

8. It shall bo lawful for tho Commissioner of Lands to dc- Faytacnt of 
temiino at tho time of sale whether any or what credit ahnll bo pufvhase 
allowtMl to the Lessees of Lota, and to regulate tho terms on which money, 
the whole or any portion of tho purchase-money !>aid down shall be 
forfeited, but in no case shall less than onc-tcuth of the purchose- 

moner be paid at the time of sale. 

0. The payment of. tho quit-rent, reckoning from the date Kent bow 
of sale, shall m eveir case be made iujailvanco to the end of the ps.vable ywl 
current year upon the oxeeutiou of the lease or of the 
occupy, and the aucceeding payments shall be made on the 1st day jneor. * 
of J^uary in advance for each succeeding year, and any lands for 
whirfi tho quit-rents may be more than one year in arrear and 
unpaid shall revert and otcheat to the Guveniment, and all premia 
or other monies paid on acvuuiit of each lands shall bo forfeited. 

10. Coontry Lota which remain unoccupied and unimproved Unlmprovrd 
for three years from the date of the leato thil revert and escheat 
to tho Goveninicnt, and all premia, quit-rents, or other monies 
paid on account of aJI or any such Lota shall be forfeited. Oovrniiacnt, 
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Unimpinvod ll. In the rase of the Town Lota and Suburban I>oU wrbich 
Town and shall ranain unoccupied and unimproved for one year from tbo 
SuborhonloU (,£ t),,; lease, the Government shall have the option of re- 
iwerttoGov- petering upon and reselling the same at public auction pario); to 
emmrat. original Lessee the whole or such portion of tho premium 

obtaine<i on resale as the Conunissionor of Lands, with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Ooveniment, shall think fit, not exceeding tho amount 
of the premium originally paid to tho Goremment for auch ImoA, 
P .y. ^ any excess being retained by the Government, but all premia, quit- 
T***”'S«°*' rents or other monies paid on account of all or any such l.ota shall 
vewd hr^ ^ forfeited. In tho case of Town Lota it is hereby enacted that 
Local Build* any buildings erected thereon most be built in conformity with 
ing Laws. tbo Local Bnilding Low for tho time being in force. 


Limits defin¬ 
ed at Lessees* 
expenses. 


lease issued 
on paymimt 
uf all fees. 


Bonndarissto 
be defined at 
Lsas««s' cost. 


Oovemor an- 
^hortsed to 
Tasuf pemits 
for the ooca- 
patiim of 
Country Lots 
which'canivil 
be auTTvyod. 


12. All Lota shall be surveyed and iMondary stones or other 
land-marks he sot up by tho Govenimcnt at tho expense of tho 
Leasees; and all boundary stouos or land-marks shall l>e kept in 
repair bv and at the expense of the Lessees, who, when called upon 
by tho Compiissioner of Lands, shall point out their boundaries 
And no lease shall bo executed or issued by the Commisaiunor of 
Lands until tho whole of tho premium, tho quit-rent in advance 
for tho year, and all expenses of survey, and tho cost of such 
boundary stonee or land-marks, and of setting up the same, and all 
fees for registration or transfer, and all expenses of conveyancing 
shall have Dcen paid by the Lessees. 

13. Should tho Lessees when duly called upon fail at any 
time to point out or define their boundaries, or should thcr dcfiiu- 
tion be incorrect, it shall bo lawful for tho Commlssiouer of Lands, 
after one month's notice of his intention so to do has been served 
upon the Lessees, their Agents or Managers, or has been published 
in the Oasrtle, to survey and define the said boundaries, and to 
charge the Lessees with tho cost of so doing not exceeding one 
dollar per linear chain of boundary, and to recover the same in tho 
manner provided in section 22 of this Proclamation. 

14. Should it happen in case of Country Lots that imme^ato 
measurement of any land to be disposed of under the provisions 
of this Proclamation be found impracricsble. it shall be lawful for 
the Governor to issue a Permit or written authority to clear and 
occupy such land subject to tho conditions on which a regular 
grant would hare been issued; which Permit shall specify the 
extent and describe as nearly as may be the relative positions of 
the land to which it relates; and after the measurement of tho land 
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•o occupied, the Permit »hall be called in and cancelled, and a 
regular grant uNuetl in lieu thereof. 

15. It shall bo lawful for the Commissioner of Lands, upon 
the application of the Lessee or other duly authorised person, to 
accept a surrender of any original grant of land, ami to grant new 
leases for sub-dirisions of the same, provided that all arrears of 
rent due under the original grant have been previously paid, and 
provided that in no case shall the quit-rent for any portion of a 


Lot so sub-divided bo less than one dollar per annum 

10. -411 coal, miuorals, precious stones and mineral oil on, 
under and within the said lands are absolutely reserved to the 
Oovernment or its Lieonsues, together with the right to enter upon 
the said lands and to search for, get and take away iMjal, minems, 
precious stones and mineral oils in, on, or under the same, aud to 
reserve such portions of land as may be necessary for examining or 
working nnv mine.s or courcyiag away the products thereof, ujion 
payroout of reasonable compensstion to tlio Lessees for surface 
da^ge to such land or any buildings thereon. 

17. It shall bo lawful for the Governor to grant mining 
licenses on farourablo terms to tho Lessees of demised land*. 


The Govsm- 
or may subdi- 
ride original 
grants provi¬ 
ded that oU 
anran of 
rent b« tirst 
paid. 

The right to 
work mino- 
ruls rcsetTcd 
to the OoT- 
ernment. 


Mining lieen- 
•esmsv bu 
granted by 
Governor. 


18. Tlie Goverument resorres the right to resume possession 
of such portions of land as may be necessary for public purposes, 
such as polieo, revenue and telegraph stations, roads, railways, 
tramways, ciuials, Ac., upon payment of reasonable compensation 
for loss and damagt^ actnally sustained by the Lwsce. 

19. The Oovcmmeiit rcscrv'cs tho right at all times to take, 
or to authorise others to take, timber, stone, clay, sand and other 
roa<!-making matcrivl for the construction and repair of neighbour¬ 
ing roads, bridges, Ac., on {■ajment of rcasonahlo compeusation 
for loss and damages actually sustained by the Lessee. 

20. The Oovemnieut reserves all navigable streams, 

and creeks snd a bolt of land 50 yard* wide Bjoiig llic banks of tho 
s.-une, and ahui a similar belt of land from high water mark along 
the sea-sborc; ample provision, free of rent, lieing made for hmd- 
iug places and other purposes, for the convenieuce of the neigh¬ 
bouring Lessees. 

21. The Government reserves all edible bird’s nests a^ 
gunno, and also the right at nil times to enter on the demised 
laud, and to take or authorise others to take such edible birds nests 
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and gunno on payment of rt'A^onable compeunation for actual 
ilamage done to crops or roods of the Ijessee. 

The Lessee of any domiso<l land shall bo entitlod to collect 
thereon all gums, gutta<perchn, india-rubber, and other natural 
produce (aave edible binls* uMts and piano), paying any such 
Koyaltics in respect of the exp<)rt of such produce as may tor the 
time being bo resorrod to the Goremiuent, in pursuauoo of any 
regulations made or to bo made by thu Gorornment. Providetl 
that if at any time, the Lessee shall not exercise hia right of col¬ 
lecting any kind of such produce, the Government may from timo 
to time, aerro on him a notice of its intention to collect such kind 
of produce, and if witliin a period of six months from the service 
of such notice the Li'csee dooa not exorcise his right, the Govoni- 
meut or ita Licensees, agents, or servants may, at any timo within 
three mouths from the expiration of sneh jvcriofl of six months, 
enter on any forests or uncleared or uncultivated [lartB of the de- 
miHc<l land,*and collect Ihcrofrom the produce referred to in tho 
notice for the use or benefit of tho Oovornmont, on payment 
of reasonable compensation fur actual damage sustained by the 
Ixwsce. 

22. All arrears of payment due by any Lessee under tho 
provisions of this Proclnmatioti shall be recoverable by summary 
process in any Court of Law in the Territory of British North 
Ilornoo. 

23. Tlic Regulations respecting tho registration of Titles to 
land shall bo such ns shall ^ provided by the Ijaw or Proclama¬ 
tion in force for the timo being, but every* L^wce shall deliver to 
the Commissioner of fuinds a copy of ew*ry as.<ignmont or under¬ 
lease of his demised lauds o’r any part tuerouf, and shall produce 
or cause ti) bo produced to tho Commissioner of Lands tho original 
thereof, for the purpose of regUtratinn. and until such registration 
no such assignment or under-lease sltall be valid, 

2t. The fee chargeable for tho registration under the provi¬ 
sions of this Proclamation upon the issue of a lease or a pennit to 
occupy, is the sum of two dollars, and such registration shall be 
compulsory. 

Tlw expenses of survey and the cost of boundnrv stones or 
other land-marks, and tho expenses of sotting up boundary stones 
or other land-marks shall be such as shall l»c noiifiod from time to 
rime by the Commissioner of Lands, with the sanction of the 
Governor, by public notification. 
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25. Nothing in this Proclnmation proTid^ shall bo taken to 
affect the special conditions under which Lots of one hundred acirs 
and upwards in extent are leased in acoorjlanco with 8p«t^ 
Keinjlations approved by tho Court of Dirci tom of Tho Bnti.h 
North Bonieo Company on the 7th day of Fobruarr. 18S3, or sue 
otlier Special K««uUti.in8 ns may horaiftcr be in the same maauer 
approved by tho said Court of Directors. 

20. All dealings in land between Euroi)Oan and Chinese and 
other foreigners on tho one hand, atid tho natirra of the country 
on the other hand arc hereby expressly forbidden, and no such 
dealings shall bo valid or sUail bo rccogniawl in any Court of 
unless such dealings shall have been entered into and concludca 
before the ICth day of January, 1883. 

27. A foreigner desirous of purchasing land from a native 

shall address his application to tho Governor through tlie tom. 
miasioncr of L.ands. and tho Governor, if he sees fit to wuetion 
such purchase, sliall. if the native owner c<m«cnt, acquire the Uiid 
on of the Government, and shall fix tho premium at which 

the same shall be leased by tho Government to the appliciuit and 
the land when so leased shall thenceforward bo deemed to Im 
alienated under tho provisions of this Prcclamation, and shall Do 
subject to all the provisions thereof. 

28. This Proclamation may bo citod as “ Tho Laud Procla¬ 
mation, ISbo." 
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20. In tho Interpretation of this Proclamation the 
“ Governor'* shall moan and include the Officer administenog the 
Government of the Territory of tho time being, and the wonto 
‘‘Comroissiont r of Ltuds” shall mean and include the Omt*r m 
charge of the Land Office for tho time being, or his dulr appointed 
deputies, and in Section 11 the term “ unoccupied and unimprov¬ 
ed " shall, so far as regards Town Ixits, mean I^f* 0“ which 
tenantablc housea have not been erected and maintained. 


SaKdakaniItt IS85. 
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AXNAMESE AXCESTKAL WORSHIP. 


With a rare devoted to ancestral worship, us the .\nna- 
mese arc, funerals are necessarily a wry‘solemn uiatter.-con- 
ducted with a minute refpird for truditi’onarritcs,.imperative 
for the future welfare of the dcccascil. The first thing to he 
done is to assure one's self that the person is really dead. A 
film of cotton is suspended before the ^nostrils bv a silken 
thread, so that the faintest breath would make it move. Death 
l)cing verified, the face is coven'd with three sbrets of paper, 
and over these is placcil a red cloth, of silk or cotton, uccorJ- 
iiig to the family’s wealth. One of the commonest forms of 
abuse in the country is to pray that your enemy may have uo 
one at his deatli to perform tins service for him. "i’he object 
is of course to prevent evil spirits from entering and carrying 
off the dead man's spirit. For the same rrasoii a constant 
goanl is kept by the body, to prevent a mt from passing over 
it. Cats arc particularly hateful to disembodied spirits. 

'Three grains of rice arc then put into the corpse's mouth, 
and if any teeth have Ijccn lust thev arc replaced. The old arc 
particularly careful to preserve whatever teeth may drop out, 
for this purpose, snd lock them up with their most valued 
treasures. There is u Bi)ecial reason for thi-s care. Teeth ore 
often employed for making medicines, and the sorcerers who 
wander about the country- always have a number in their wal¬ 
lets, and arc not at nil scrupulous about how they increase the 
store. Instcwl of the three grains of rice, wealtliy families 
sometimes put one or more precious stones in the moiith. The 
rcscmhlaucc to the Oreck ohoivM to pav the Stvirian ftrrv need 
not be urged. ' 

The bwly is then laid ont, washed with water in which 
flowers or fragniiii leaves have bccii boiled^ tlio Itair cotobed 
aud done up in a chignon, and a black turban wound round 
the hcarl. The deceased’s finest clothes, very often specially 
prepared yean heforo for this purpose, arc put ou, and he is 
derated with the tokens of whatever rank he may have hold. 
The nails arc cut and placed in a little packet bv the 

side of the head. If tljcy grew into the liesh it would briug 
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ilisAstcr to the family. .Tlie corpse i« then tightly bound up 
ill cotton ccjTeloths, the cvery-day clothes being put between 
the limbs. Then it is ready to be put into the coffin, and <»ro 
must be taken to turn the head towanU the door. The shell 
is then closed and varnishcil all over to prevent the attaefe of 
insects, particularly white ants. The v.arnish is black, and the 
best comes from Cambojan marsh lands. 

In tiic racantitue the women have been making up the 
mourning garments. They must be white and of linen or 
cotton. The nearer the relation, the coorscr the inatcnal 
must be, and in no case are they hemmed. Tlic Animmesc 
Codo dcvoti*s thirty pages (in Puilastke's French edition) to a 
description of the dilfercnt classes of nionming garincn^. It 
is evident, therefore, that ijuite enough has been said hero 
about the matter. A.s sotin us the mourning sniu arc ready 
the family assembles and solemnly puts them on. Then s icrv 
fices arc made to the ancestors and to the deceased, and each of 
the celebrants prostrate* himself four times before the coffin. 

According to comni->n Oriental custom it is usual to k«p 
the coffin in tlic honse for days and even weeks before biiriol. 
Py its side ia crcctc<l a small altur, on which arc placed three 
cups of tea, didcrent condiments, an incense brarier and two 
candles. The delay is of course to permit the assemblage of 
all the friends of the house, and the arrangement of one of 
those gorgeous fniierul ceremonies which sooften ruin famili|*s 
in the Kust. There is much ronmmery on such occasions in 
England, hut t!it garish panuU* at a " first-class funeral ” in 
Annam far exceed* any foolcn’ we indulge in. .Most of the 
properties are supplied by pro/cssional undertakers, and for 
details about them the curious may refer to the .Annaiuese Ctalc. 
Suffice it to say that there arc huge lantoniaof different shapes, 
pendant gongs to drive away evil spirits, incense t ihlos, the 
red and gold painted and highly-carved hicr, otfering tables 
and a variety of banners in silk and cloth, some of them jiecu- 
liar to llio family, others common to onlinnry, vulgar hiimanitt, 
such a.s *lir fillet borne on two poles, whicli is In*crib«l Tnc.so- 
TIN (faitliful) for a man, and Tiumi-tiii'an (pure and obedient) 
for a woman. 

Tlic time for tin? intenuent i* of course fixed by the wise 
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iTipn, who select & lucky day and hour { at the head march men 
with wands to scare off prowling denis. Then in the midst of 
some of the objects mentioned above comes the "dejad man's 
house, a sort of bamboo cage. The children and the nearest 
relations follow the bier. In passing the threshold of the door 
the coffin has been carried over their prostrate Iwdics. In the 
midd^le march a body of monks chanting a noisv but rh^'thmicul 
rciiuicm. Sham gold and silver leaf is scattered all along the 
road to soothe the Co^iion —the aljandoncd spirits. These are 
the sonls of people who have died violent deaths, and have had 
no ritcSiOf sepulture. Their relations have not known of their 
fatc,^ and have been unable or unwilling to perform the ccro* 
monies wliich custom pn*scril>cs for tho delivery of Uieir sonls. 
Therefore the C^iion remain wimdercrs on the face of the 
earth, irritated with the living, and tormenting and opprossing 
them in every way. Tlicy trouble the saorificcs, upset the 
pn^iiostics, and annihilate the efforu of domestic piety. The 
supcmtiti.ius, tberoforo, are driven to ail sorts of devices to ai>- 
peaso and deceive these evil-minded demons. The Co-iio.v 
arc attract*^ by the glitter of the false gold and silver leaf, 
iiftit to lay handH on it, and, before they discover the deception, 
have lost the opportunity of spoiUng the funeral ceremony. 
Ih^e are others, h'»wever, who are more c nsideratc, or more 
fearful of the wrath of these homeless spirits. Thev bum 
,*I!i'^'^^**** ^ HCT-NiirT-Do.\o.ix)No—" numcrous pieces of money." 
Uicsi* are strips of paper with coins printed on them, regular 
jMStal onlcrs on Urn lower world for the support of iudV-iit 
doviU r>atunUIy t!ic funerals so protected are the safer for 
tiie deceased. 


'picre are no public cemeteries iu Annain. The grave U 
ttsually dug anywhere ont in the middle of the fields belonging 
to the family. The nch usnnlly hare a special place for their 

**'*^**vr**^'°*'"'.x*‘.*“ a patch fur their p-iorer 

neighbours. Uthci^Ue these ihrat ho Imricil bv tho p..id^ido 
or in some port of the village conimon Imds. At tlie grave 
•if 4*^*^ ^**1 in, a bauuerct of silk or paper giving in 

whi e and yellow chameten ilcceascd’s name, age, uiguitiv, 
position in family, and virtues, is thrown upon it, and then a 
•mail pile of the above-mentioned money pajicr. Kach friend 
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throw* in a handful of earth. The sextons fill it up and moke 
*n circular mound aborc. Offerings and piwtnitions are made 
before the completed grave, and then there is a general con¬ 
sumption of rice, wine, and betcl-nut. 

Tlic period of mourning is very protracted. Nominally 
it last* fur three years for father or mother, but immemorial 
custom decrees that this means tvrenty-four months, hor a 
grandparent or brolhcr or sister it la.sts ono year, and so on in 
doerrensing ratioi Men of rank cannot undertake public duties 
during this season, and ought not to be present at marriage* 
or feasts of any kind. The son should cat no meat and driidc 
no wine. Tliu people are very proud of these regulations, but 
they do not keep them. At the end of the first year there arc 
gri^at sacrifices lieforc the grave, at the end of the second the 
''di-ail man’s hoiLsc," the bamboo cage, is burnt, and with it 
the monming garments. Desecration of the grave is punished 
with extreme severity. 

'I’hc richer people erect stone monuments over their 
ancestors. The plain between Soigon and Cbolon, the Plaint 
det Tomheanx, b full of these, of all sizes and in all states of 
decay, sometimes standing quite alone, sometimes with shrubs 
and then trees planted by them. Tliere arc inscriptions on 
most of them, usually cut into the stone and painted various 
coloum. nicy bear the family and individual name and tboso 
of the deceased’s titles and place of birth, the date of death, 
and the name of the person who set up the stone. Some of 
them are almost miuiaturo temples. 'Iiiey arc kept up hy the 
head of the house, and there arc regularly fixed days for wor¬ 
ship before them. 

This is in fact the only worship the Anmunesc have, but 
*i>mc of them carry it on with tolerable regularity. The first 
and the fiftccutli of every mouth are the regnlardsys set apart 
fur worship at the unccstral shrine. .\t the same time there is 
always more or U"* sacrificing to the Co-hon already spoken 
of. Nothing b diHimcil too great to soften their raiusiur. 
IhaiJes the silver and gold paper and the “ casli notes " above 
alluded to, thero is a much more valuable paper enrrenej^ 
Tliesc arc sheets of papet covered all over with designs and 
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written chnracters; at the top there in ii l>cll with a tongue to 
it to ottmet the Co-ituv. On cither side ore inTiXNttion* to the 
Huddhaii, the good genii, and the priests, preceded occasionally 
by the well-known formula Nah-uo A-di-da Piiat. 

Below are representations of fine clothes, dilTercnt domes¬ 
tic utensils, embroidered robes with PiiCoe inscribed on them, 
mandarins' boots, strings of ditTeront kinds of money with 
Thai-Bish (eternal peace) on them, and a variety of other 
combinations—everything, in fact, that an indigent devil 
could require, 'llie invocatiotu at the top vary. In some of 
them they rnii, “ Oh, all ye Piiat (Buddhas) who live for nye 
in the ten places. List, ye spirits, all-powerful." Or again, 
Hearken, all ye saints, all-blessed, all-powerful,' ye who are 
like unto fire pure and uudefiUil, grant, in your mercy, to for¬ 
saken spirits who ha\'c snliureil from the throe evils, entrance 
into the divine abode." 

On the first and fifteenth of the montli such papers of sop- 
plies, pocu’nirtry and {)ersonal, arc burnt not only at the ances¬ 
tral altars and on the threshold of tho houses, hut upon special 
altars erected in lonely phiccs to the Co-iiox. While the 
impers are burning, the bead of the family prostrates himself, 
and afterwards scatters broadcast on tho roof of his cottage 
somewhat more substantial, but still scanty, otrerings of rice 
and bananas. These arc of courst; to prevent the C«>-iion from 
coming inside, on occurrence which the most hospitable gooJ- 
mun would view with liorror. 

On the fifteenth day of the first, seventh, and tenth 
months, more ^ pariiculorly of tlie screnlh, there arc almost 
universal otTerings to these troublesome Co-hon. They are 
called Le I’h —distributions of food. 

It is enrious to watch the people come out of their houses 
just after dark. Tho fatlicr of the house calls out, “ Spirit 
who hast a name, bnt no title; spirits who Jiavc title* but no 
bamnn name; tpirits of universal nature, crowd hither and cat 
my offering." 

Then he turns to the four |>oints of the compaw, one after 
the other, commencing with the west, throws towanb each of 
them a handful of salt and ri^'C mixed, and burn* a little of 
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the spirit-monov, sayin", “ I call the laggard spiriu; ho who 
uomeM fa»t4*st will cat most. May ten become a Imudrod; may 
a hundred bccocne a thousand; a thousand, ten thousand; ten 
thousand, a hundred thousand; a hundred thousand, a million ; 
a million, a countlesi multitude.” ITiis is, it need hardier be 
c.xplainod, a diaire to obtain the multiplication of his oHering. 
The .notion is of course borrowed from the Chinese with their 
regular sacrifices of Dien. A development of this, found in 
all parts of the world among uncivilised nations, U the exor¬ 
cism of evil spirits which are supposed to enter into people and 
cause illnesses. 'Hje method of driving these out in Annam 
diffem little from the process described by dozens of writers on 
nations in other ports of the earth. Tho sorcerer is called 
Tji \i-Pn.%r, and he must on no account eat the flesh of buf¬ 
faloes or dogs. 

An analogous superstition is the ceremony of making 
offerings once every year to the former holders of tho soil. 
No country fanner would think of letting the first three 
months of the year pass without making ol&rings of a general 
kind to tlm old aboriginal cnltivators. Sometimes, however, 

this i» not enough. He loses his dogs and pigs and chickens, 

hik rice gets drowned with too much water or dies of drought: 
he fulls sick himself and sees visions of capering, bloodthirsty 
^vages. 

a Then he knows wlint is the matter, and goes straight off 
to a paper-good* manufacturer and orders a facsimile of his 
house to he built in paper. Tliis is a most elaborate affair, 
rc|iro<IucIng not only a general model of the honse, but of 
everything in it—furniture, people, dogs, cats, and pigsj and 
even the lizanLs in the thatch. All the human beings, how¬ 
ever, arc represented twice over, so that the ghost to whom 
tliis oioilcl is to be given np may not have an exact model of 
the owner, or of hi.* wife or children. These houses arc very 
dear, costing sometimes as much as £0, which is a loi^ sum 
for a pcas.mt farmer. If it is the commyne that is making the » 
offering, a model Is made of the village shrine, the Di.mi. 

On tho determined day, offerings of the usual kind ore 
made, and the wizard, the Tiui-l*iur, falls into a trance, and 
is possessed by the deceased owner of tho land. Ho blackcui 
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his face on tlio bottom of a pot, eats ducks ami chickens raw, 
and drinks wine by the bucketful. This is proof positive that 
the old savage owner is inside of him and is having a real good 
time.^ Then he is reoucsted to make a formal cession of the 
land in qiiertion. If tnc farmer is a rich man the spirit docs 
not yield for several days, if he is poor it is settled as soon as 
possible. ^ A sum is fixed upon, a few hundred ligatwres say, 
and this is promptly paid, in funeral money of course, which 
can be bought for a shilling or two. The possessed Thai-PhsI' 
signs for the departed savage, planting a thumb dipped in ink 
at the bottom of the written conveyance. Then the medium 
is restored from liia mesmerised state, the paper house is burnt, 
and with it the sum of money formally agreed upon. It is 
usually also stipulated that a pig shall lie sacrificed every three 
years or oflcner for the belter comfurt of the old land-owner. 
After this it is hard if the farmer docs not enjoy peace o* nights. 

The household ancestry, as we have said, are worshipped 
more or less all the year round; but the cspcMsial great season 
for every one, rich and poor, is the new year, the T*t, the 
Annamese new year of coarse, which corresponds with the 
ChinNic, and falls about the beginning of Februarv. Then 
every one, down to the poorest, who at other times may not 
have the means or the leisure to pay proper attention to their 
forefathers, betakes himself to the last resting-place of his 
progenitors, and there is much burning of incense and funeral f 
money, much scattering of rice and heaping up of fruit and 
flowers, during four days. Tlie grass and other vegetable 
growths round about the tombs are carfully weeded away, and 
at the head of each a leaf of gold or silver is placed, ami on 
this a stone to prevent it from being carried off by the wind. 
The belief is that, at a season snch as the Tfr, the evil spirits 
are particularly active and spiteful on account of the general 
rejoicing and feasting which they see going on upon earth. 
They are therefore exceptionally likely to do harm to ordinary, 
easy-going souls, such as those of the rude forefathcra of the 
hamlet. But their cupiility thwarts them. They clutch at 
the glittering leaf placed at the gravc*hcad, and, while they ' 
arc doing so, tho respectable spirit down below has time to 
scurry off to a place of safety. The Plaint des Tomlteauje it 
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Saigon prescnta au extraordinary appcaranw at 
Sovcaf. Ordinarily it i. a. desolate .f not b.g, w 
similar place at Cairo; but during the four ^ 
both sides of the TAV-NI^^ road arc crowded 
descendants from aU parts of the country. 

tranquillity of their ancestry.— iVflwrc and ToHjfking, by 

James G. Scott, 1885. 


The scientilic decoration of ofRcier d'Acad^mie^/c* pal>»» 
acadimiqnes) has been confer^ bv the French Goveram 
npon mL»ame dk l.v Croix, whose Wband M. J. • 

i.rLA Croix is a member of this ^icty and has done much 
useful scientific work in this part of the world. 

The following extract is taken from the mmu^ of a 
meeting of the Socit«te' dc la GeograpWe, Pans, held on 
17th July, 1885 

•• Lo President onnoneo ensuite la 
Nmxoxox DR LA Croix comme offiner d Academic. M ,^jour 

a accompagnd son tnari on Malaisie ou elle tient do faiw 
do dcux^^^ca dans la prcsou’ac do Mal^a. Kle * « 

ses loiairt en racueilhml poMlo Museum ^ soccimens 

do plantcs, d'inscotes et do papillons dont bcauco p 

cUiont ontiirement nourcaux. U ,e 


A map shewing the course of the Triang 
accompanied Mr.O^R.R-v’s paper on 

U of this Journal. As, however, it was not received in time 
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for ^blication with the paper which it illustrates, it will be 
foQud at the end of the present niunber. 


Mr. E. W. fiiacH, of the Straits Settlements Civil Service, 
hw been good enough to present to the Society an Album of 
Photographic views and portraits Ukeu at the Cocos-Kecline 
Islands. ^ 





PLAN FOR A VOLUNTEER POLICE IN THE MUDA DISTRICTS. 
PROVINCE WELLESLEY, SUBMITTED TO GOVERNMENT 
BY THE UTE J. R. LOGAN IN 1867. 


IIE diatricta of North Provlnro Wolloalcy lyinp along the 
Muda and the Kreh, coDjpriaiug the land* held by mo 
and the trocla aurtoundea by or adjacent to thouo 
held by jMalaya, arc wilhont Police atationa, and, for 
the moat part, without roada.^ Over a large portion 
1 of this area the population ia scattered in small 
hamlets far apart from each other. The unrcidaimed slate of tho 
greater part of it affonls facilities for gangs of robbers lurking, 
and they can enter it by stealth either from tho Muda or from 
the sparsely inhabited country beyond our eastern frontira*. 
Crimea are frequeutly committ^sl within it, and tho perpetrators 
are hardly ever brought to punishment. A few years ago^ono 
of the noted funalima panynmun, or rubber captains, of Kedah 
croased it repeatedly in open day at the head of a gang well armed, 
and the Pcnghfdns took care, while afiecting pursuit, to keep at a 
safe distance from him. 

Unless Chinese can bo induced to settle in these districts, tho 
work of reclamation will lie cxcedlingly slow. I give them all 
the encouragement I can, but, in the absence of reguLar Police, or 
a gooil system of volunteer police, they have no protection for 
their lives and property, and arc constantly exposed to thefts and 
often to robbery and murder. A goldsmith ojK'ncil a shop on 
the Ikan Mati Koad, but was robbed, and tho lives of himself and 
his workmen endangered, lie drew hack and established himself 
close to mv house at Permatang Brrtaiii. A shopkeeper settled at 
Paya Kladl. fortihed his house by rows of posts all round it. and thick 
bars to his door. Within two muntlis he was attacked at night 
liy a jiarty of Malnvs. He and his men d«-fcuded thciiiselu's by 
throwing billots of lire-wood ami crockery from an upper window 
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ai tliu AiMnilantji, an<l tho latter, UDable to force on enti^, set tiro 
to tlio honoe and burned it down, tiiu Chinese escaping behind by 
making a rush, headed by their buffaloes. Lately, within about one 
month, three serioiia crimes were committed on my land towards 
boundary pillar. Some Chinese, who had opened a shop on 
tho bnnlc of tho rivor ftt ono of tho huitliQi^ phiccjt, wero robbod 
and two of them murdered in a cruel manner by a gung of Malays 
s<x)n after nightfall. A Chinese hawker, belonging to another 
sliop, was murdered during tho day, for some dried fish and other 
nrltcles of trifling value which he was carrying. When I last 
visited this district on the 11th instant, I found that one of my 
«lalay tenants had hail his house burned down in tho previous 
night. Whilst he was asiwp some ono had first planted bamboo 
spikes along the path leading to the house to lame the inmate in 
escaping, or his neighbours should they como to his a-ssistanoc. 
and tiad then set fire to it. 

^ hineso Bhopkeo|>ers have lately been disarmed hy the 
I ohcc. although they rcniainod quiet, attending to their own busi- 
iictis, during iho recent disturbances in Penang, and they are now 
entirely at the mercy of the bml class of the .Alalays. 

ITie Malays, although in most places sufiicicntly numerous to 
defend themselves from gong robbers, are unable to do so from 
want Ilf concert and guidance. When a house is attacked, the 
neighbours usually n'raaiii aloof, partly in the fimr that from 
want of sufficient support they may bo wounded or killed by the 
nihlicrs, and partly in tho fear that if seen with thorn they may 
he susjieetwl of being eonfederates. Tho robbers have, in almost 
all insos, fii\-.nrms. which very few of the Malays possess ; their 
nltm'ks are sudden, they discharge muskets and usesavagn threats, 
and they are Iwl, or believed to be kvl. by Pangliuat. of whom the 
villagers stand in great dread, as many of them are iioteil for their 
boldjicsjs stn-ngm, dexterity and ferocity, and boast of. and are 
crelitrtl with, being inviiluerahle. Ilunce it happens that at pre¬ 
sent a gang uf ten or twenty robbers may umreh through the most 
populous village-^ phindt r houses and retire with ooinpleteimpuuity. 

nie.laLijM of Keilah, including those of tho ixiats and rafts 
on the ni^r. ail cariy arras. If our Mulavs are entirely disanu.il 
they will bo more .-xposeJ than ever to visits of marauders from 
hryoiid the frontiers. 

have been appointed bv tho 
Ph,>jh«iH Ithnr. or Police liispcetom, without autlioriiv frota Gov- 
•'niuioiit. . ime an? men qualified by |Hmition and clmra.-tcr for 
the others arc of Uul reputation, or unable to write, or other- 
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wise diiiquBlifiCHl. They h-ivo no nystcraatic arrnnKomente aaiong 
thcm8el\-wi and with the villagers for united action in cuit^gencnw. 

The effect of this was seen durint: the recent disturbances in 
town, when n requisition by the Lieutenant-Governor to the De¬ 
puty Commissioner of Polico to send 300 Malays to t*>wn under 
iho command of one of the Pcngliulu Bvsar and to hold other dOO 
in readiness at the coast villagca under the other Pcnghnl^u 
was answered by only about 120 being sent over without tho Pvng- 
hfdu Besar, but with so many IVnghfilu Jlukims that among tho 
men from my neighbourhood there was a Penghiiln for every 
while some Pcnghulus had only one or two followcra. Tho IVn^huIn 
Mukims ahould have lieen left, as was intended, in their villages 
to watch them and send in more men to the PCnghuln B<wr. "he 
Malaya wore cverywliero, so far as I went among them, willing ami 
ready to obey tho onler of Government, but they wore kept back, 
as they alleged, by onlors from the local lici^s of the paid Police, 
tho Pi-nghfllu Besar, who seem to have considered it necessary to 
keep some 10,000 miale adolta at their homes, or marching in bands 
up and down tho countiy, to look after a few hundred Macao 
coolies. 

Tho Malays on my lands are bound by an article in their Ici^s 
*' to Aonform to such regulations as tho landlord may, from time 
to time, make, in aid of tho observance and enforcement of the law 
and for sanitaiy purposes within the limits of tho estate." Thoe 
men and tho bf^ays of tho villages and knmjiouffi adjoining have 
•askeil n» to arrange with them a plan for their protoetion against 
gang robbers and for their more systomatic action on the oeenr- 
rance of disturbances among the Chinese, but I do not think that 
any such plan couhl bo cflicicntly carried out without tho sanctiou 
of Oovemmeut. If it should he thonght that my knowledge of tho 
inhabitants and constant visits to different p.nrts of the ^tricts 
adong tho Muda and the Kreh, would be useful in introducing and 
bringing into working order such a plan, my services are entirely 
at the disposal of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

I woula suggest the following:— 

Plan for the Police ProUction of the Muda DUtride. 

The experiment of a Volunteer Police to bo tried in the Districts 
along the Muda and tho Krch, which are at present without Police 
and are with diflScuIty occcssiblo by tho Polico fmm their distauco 
from Polico Stations and want of roads. 
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Tlic cx|')criincnt to bo made gradiiallj and cautioiuljr, bc;;uiuiiig 
with the inland dt!(trict«. where the ooeietics hare no branches or 
influence, aolecting the beat men to work it, engaging the villagers 
hcartiljr in it, and imparting to them, and csiieriallj to the head¬ 
men, some knowleilge of their legal obligations in cases of gang 
robberies and other crimes attended with riolcnco. 

^ The plan, if succeitsful, could bo afterwards oiteniled to other 
districts, so as to keep down tho cost of the paid Police, which 
already presses heavily on the ratc-payora and affords them little 
protection from ordinary crimes and none from extraordinary ones, 
such as gang robberies, persecutions by Malay societies and dis. 
turbaiices of tho peace caused by tho dissensions of Chinese and 
Malay Societies. 

Tlio Malay Ptnghulu* to be directly responsible to tho Lieulc- 
nant-Govemor and his Assistant in tho Province and not to tho 
Jlcputy Commissioner of Police, although they will act in aid of 
the Police. They will maintain a direct communication, as it were, 
b6twi>en Government and tho jiopulatioii, and bo highly useful in 
influcnring and informing the villagers in accordance with tho po¬ 
licy of Government For example, the Lieutenant-Governor might 
explain to them tho mischief done by the aoeieties and engage them 
to diseouiitenancc them. 

The system should be totally diseonnectod with the uiuiumt 
(parishes), mosnuea nnd JumaAat, and tho Penghulus of mutt'rn* or 
mowiues should not ho employe*! as Penghulus. There would 
otherwise be danger of theyawaArts and their heads acquiring loo 
nnicli influence nud too i>owerful an organization. Tho JumnAat 
bring a strong social pressure to bear on the viUngers in the inter- 
cst of a stricter and more fanatical observance of ^lahomcdaDisni 
and a greater submission to their rcligioua lenders. 

The two paid Polieo Inspectors who now have the title of Ffn- 
Bi'rtr ttnould be called Inapi*ctoni if retained^ ao ah to ooiifiiio 
tho title of Pcnghtllu to the village headmen. 

1. Tho larger village* to bo divided into kampong* of 20 to dO 
houses each. 

2. Each of th w kampongt, and every hamlet or group of houses 
apart from the villages to have a Kalua B/gar, Katua Keehil and 
Kteeang (messenger). 

3. f<ueh a proportion of the adult males as Government tbiuks 
fit (or the whole in particular kampongg) to be enrolled os a volun¬ 
teer police. 

4. A certain number of these to bo detailed, evcir three months, 
iu each kawpong to turn out with the Kalua Itcaar when rc<]uiredr 
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lilt* othcrv to gnartl the kampony on such occasions under the Katua 
Kcchil. 

3. Groups of adjacent kampanp* to form Ditirahs under a 
iVsyid/H J?Awr and Jliuia with their Ktcenit^t. 

G. Tile Pi-nghiilus and Katuas to bo furnished with muskets, 
swords and other arms by GoTcmmcnt, and the PenghiUus to bo 
licensed to carry swords when ther are abroad. 

7. The enrolled villagers to bo licensed to keep snch arms ns 
may bo sanctioned, and to carry them when on service. 

8. The Ptlnghulus to be ap{x>inted Coohtables. 

0. Every Pcnghdlu to bo fumislicd with a gong and every Katua 
and Kweang with a wooden long~tonp such os is used by the Police 
in Java, and a system of alarm signals with these to bo prescribed. 

10. llio Pcnghfllus to receive written apfiointmcnts under the 
seal of the Lieutenant-Governor. Tlio Katuas to bo annually elect* 
e<l by tho onroUod villagont, subject to the confirmation of tlie 
Lieu tcuan t*Oovemur. 

11. When gangs of robbers or otlior disturbers of tho peace are 
abroad, the nearest Ponghulus or Katuas to beat a rapid alarm 
signal, which will bo repeated by the odjm'cnt Pcnghfllns and Ka* 
tiias and stop as soon as it is so repeatcil. Tho prescuco of tho 
robbers, rioters, Ac. in or near any kampona to be uidicatcd by thw 
beats continued till they liavo left, and their vicinity to another 
kampong is signalled in tho i^amo wny. When tho signal is hcanl 
oveiy Penghillu and every Katua Besnr with his men to run to tho 
place where the robbers ore. The Katna who is first on tho sjpot 
to tske tho general direction of the volunteers until the arrival of 
the Pt’nghfilu of tho Uaimb, who is to take tho command of the 
“ Hue and Cry ” and retain it, nnlcss it is assumed by n Magistrate, 
J ustioo of the Peace, Deputy Commissioner, or Insjuictor of Police. 

1*2. The ordinary dutics'of tho Pcngbulus will bo to receive 
from, and furnish to, adj.-icent P^nghtllus and Police Stations notices 
of iiiorouients of robbers and noted or suspected criminals, to pro* 
vent crimes, arrest criminals. Ac. They might also hare other 
nseful duties assigned to them, such ns keeping a registry of tho 
inhabitants, births, deaths, marriages, divorces, Ac. 

13. The PC-nghulus, Katuas and Kweangs to bo exempted from 
rates. If tho system found to work well, the Pfngbulus might 
receive a small salary. 

14. Cattle stealing, now so common, to be checked by a system 
of passes. 

is. Persons not to bo allowed to cross or descend tho Muda at 
night without pas-ves from a Pcnghillu. 
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For the more cffeotnal polioe of the Muda and protection of oiir 
diatricts adjoining it, it ia dorirablo that amingementa abould bo 
come to with the RAja of Krdah with rcapcct to paiuea for men 
and rattle; the arrcat and detention ^ hia Penghitlua of persona 
charged by any of oiir Pfnghftlna or Police OfBeera with a crime 
cominittc<l in oitr tcrritorioa when the obargo ia rcrificd on oath, 
or a warrant by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace to arrest 
such person* ia produced; the taking up the Hue and Ciy when 
gangs of robber* escape from the Prorince across the frontier. 
Information as to apprchoudod crimes, morcmonts of robbers, Sic. 
should bo communicated by the Pi’nghulus on the one side of the 
river to the Penghulu* on the other side. And the Penghiilu 
Besar at Kota, who is the Superintendent of the districts on the 
Ki^dah sido of the river and a Magistrate or a Justice of tho 
Peace on our sido should form a standing international Commis* 
(don for tho better preservation of the peace on tho river and its 
borders, tho regulation of ferries, tho prevention of tho passago 
of criminals and stolon property, tho arrest of fugitive criming, 
tb^revention of smuggling, cattle trespasses, &c. 

The EAja. it is also suggested, should bo nskeil to empower tho 
Pi^nghillu fiesar or a Ifakim at Kdta to hold a Court for the rc- 
coverj- of debts by creditors on our side from persons who have 
tied to, or reside on, tho Kdja's side. 


J. R. LOGAN. 

2Uth August, 1S07. 


I see no objection to tho canying out of Mr. Looab’s project 
in part, leaving the rest for future and more mature conaidcra- 
tion. PfUBhidus, willing to aef without salary, might be appointed 
along tho Tine of the Muda, who might bo permitted to carry arms. 
The Government have none to supply, not having sufficient for 
tho Police. They might be pcrmitteif to recommend and appoint, 
under soctiun 21 of the Police Act, a certain number of men to act 
as Special Constables, also to be permitted to carry arms, and tho 
Pihi^ftlus tlmmsclvca might be appointed under tho same Act, 
the Commissioner of Police having only sneh authority over them 
as ho should receive from the Lieut.-Govomor. Then, peopio 
might bo appointed on the application of Mr. IjOOAS as retjuired 
by tho Art, and a system of communicating by means of gongs, 
or otherwise might very well be adopted for mutual information 
aud protection. I quite agree with Mr. Locjkir, and hod already 
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iidoptol liU opinion, that the paid Pcnghulu* tbould be in the 
poaition of the Pariah Coiwtaulo in Kngland. If Mr. Looax 
approvea of thia, perhaps he will name the Ptnghulos to be apiwint. 

A. E. n. Axsoy, 

Liml.-Goermor. 

Lient.-Govemor’s Office, 

80th .August, 1867. 


To 

PCBCT \VXM> 80 B KaBL, Esq., 

Commiitsioitrr of Police, 

Prince of Wales’ Island. 

Sir, 

I have the honour, on behalf of tho inhabitants of Muda Dis¬ 
trict liable to bo called out as part of the Potte Q>milalu* and 
who have signed agreements to act in keeping the peace and in aid 
of tho Police, to request that you will be good enough to appoint 
the persona whom they have elected for that purpose, and whose 
iiamcH aro entcreil in the Kolls now sent for your inspection. 
Constables under Section 21 of the Police Act of IS.'jO, to keep 
tlie [Mjace within their respective Dairahs and Kanipongs, from 
this date till tho end of next year; to which I beg leave to add 
my own request. 

In tho ovent of the peace being disturbed by gang-robbers or 
others, tho villagers will be called out by these Constables and act 
under their directions until an officer of Police, or other person 
having lawful authoritr in that belmlf, arrives at the place of the 
disturbonco and takes the direction. 

The Constables have also undertaken to give immediate ipforma- 
tion to tho ne.nredt Police authoritr of all crimes or intended crimes 
tb.it come to their knowledge, and to attend, with as many of tho 
villagers as may bo rctiuired, whenever their aid is callw for by 
anv officer of Police. 

Tho Conatahifs will servo without pay, but it is hoped that, in 
consideration of the saving of expense which such a system of 
supplementary Volunteer Police may onublo Government to effect 
ill tho regular Police force, tho Municipal Commissionera will 
think it proper to remit aomo portion of their rates. At prcseiit, 
as you are aware, a largo portion of the District is without Police 
rit.ilions and roads. Without au organization of this kind, the 
villagers ore defenceless against gong roblters, and this is true 
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orcn of thoao portion, that nro in the viciaitr of Police Stationp, 
for it cannot bo expcctwl that half a d..7.cn Policemen can beat 
off or nrrwt nra^ band, of 20 to 70 men nnlcas they «ns aided 
bjr the Hue and Cry, which ho. l>oeo proved by the recent cane 
robberiOT m tho «outh of tho .Province a. well a. by many in 
foracr jeara in tho north, to bo wholly inoffcctivi) when the Po»$r 
CWiM/a. i. not thna organired. Th*o mere knowloilae that tho 
^lagers are cyorywhero prepared to rosi.t gang robberiw> will, 
it may to anticipated, have the effect of making them leaa freqnont. 
I intcndwl to armngo with tho Muda villager, a »y«tem of signal, 
by brat of wooden dmm. .nch a. are iweil by the Police of Java, 
but I think it would be better if you woro to introduco such a 
system for general adoption both by tho regular and the Volun¬ 
teer Pouce. 


Proviiico Wellesley, 
loth October, 1S07. 


I have the honour to be 

lour most obdt. serront, 
J. It. LOGAX. 


To 


Sir, 


The Hon'blo Colonel Axwi.y, 

Lint.-Oorrmor, 

P. W. Island. 


oJi. wliicb I submitted to von on 

.^h August last on the subject of tbo organiiatioii of tliJ Malay 
yillagcra of the Sluda and Krch district*, under headmen, Kir 
thoir niutiial protect.oo against gang robber, and other purjiooc.. 
and to your thereon, datwl »(«h August, approying of the 

expenment and mjnesting that I would name tllo Prnghulu. In 
bo np^wintcd, I have now the honour to forwanl Ii»U of PCiighflln. 
and wUs of the voliintoors. Acting on your suggeation. the 
PvDgh&Ira and Katua. haro l>e«n appointed “ additional constable. " 
under «TOtioii 21 of the Police ket of 185« on a formal applica- 
Poliee****** ’ ’^lagers and myself to the Commissioner of 

2. Instead of selecting the headmen mvwlt 1 thought tho 
Mter TOUrwe for reasons which I shall pwenlly give, would 
bo to vuit tho different villages, talk oveV the matrer ^ith the 
Malays, arrange with them the mo^t convenient division of the 
givuptf o |>6pu]ation into hampoHg$i}f villa^c*H shd of thr^c iuto 
iloirs*. or d.stnets, and then Teave it t« the villager* to name 
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their KRtuiu, • or elders, and the latter to name the Pt-nghuloa, ® 
or heads, for siibmiitaion to you. t With your apprornl. I also 
adopted a form of agreement which i* printed in English and 
Malay at the head of the Rolls, by which the signers agree to aid 
iu keeping the peace, and not to join nnlawful societiew. 0p[)oait8 
the name of each is a list of the artiis kept l»y him, and for which 
licenses are requeeted. 

3. It has necessarily taken some time to get the plan carried out 
thus far amongst so scattered a populatiou. Almost universally 
it has been received with the greatest favour. In tome of the 
villages towards the west, where there is a Jawi-pakau admixture 
and where the iullucnee of two of the town jttmaka* and one 
of the Province ones was recently groat, hesitation was shewn 
by individuals, who asked if Government, after doubling and 
trebling the assessed rates on the lands and rating their houses, 
might not intend to put on new taxes, or make the volunteers 
keep up the roads and drains, or sdrve as soldiers? I explained 
to them that the Municipal Commissioners hod simply directed 
re-assessment at tho true or improved valuation, that the pro- 
poswl system was a purely voluntary one originating with myself 
and heartily taken up by the Malays in my utiartcr os tho surest 
means for our mutual protection, but that tho Lieutenant-Governor 
had approved of it, would grant written appointments to the 
Pcnghiiliis and Katuos, and woold, IhopD<l,give it every encourage¬ 
ment if it worked well. In some instances diiF.cultios have arisen 
from a diuerenco of opinion in the choice of heads, or from bold 
and crafty men, of whom their more ignorant and timid ncighboura 
stand in some fear, manicurcring to bo named as Pi^nghiilus, but 
by a little patience and management these difEcultics have been 
overcome. 

4. I consider it essential to the success of tho plan, and as 
constituting iU distinctive feature, that tho village beads ns well 
as those of divisions should owe their position and their retention 
of it, to tho opinion in which they are held by their fcllow-ril- 
lagers. In most rases, tho appointment would practically bo 
permanent, but to keep the heads on their good behaviour tho 
villagers should have the option of changing them at intervals, 
and tbrro years appears to be a suitable term, j Among such a 

• Katua from Vim, old; JImfkiUu from Urn, the native Malay name for 
head. DOW replaced by the Sanskrit lufoU. 

fTho ktcutns* aro accredited mcaaengen of the As/mu and PtnfMliu 
named by tbeni with the approTal of the vUlagvrs. 

t One year, formerly proposed by me. is, I find, too thort a term to remkx 
the office aoMjrtablc to tho Malaya and give th«m a proper training. 
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|K>pulation the ri»k of an office being abused incrcasca with area 
orer which its influence extends. It is neccsiary, for the con- 
reuionce of the officers of (iaremcnent and the marshalling of 
the Volunteer Police when rei^uired to act in large numbers, that 
there should be Pctighillus of dirisious over the Katuas of villages, 
but although I have, in most cases, limited the numbers under 
them to from 1(X» to 150 and trust much to the Katuas to urotecl 
their felloir-villagcrs fn>m malpractices on the jwrt of the PSng- 
hdluB, tho latter, if retained, will re<iuiro to bo carefullj guided 
and watched. In the course of tho selection of the heads 1 have 
been more and more impresae<l with the expediency of regarding 
the Tillage organi'/ation as tho basis and safeguard of the system, 
and ronfirmed in the distrust I hare long entcrtiunwl of the plan 
of placing largo districts under Slalnys of leading families. They 
acquire a degree of influence which is neither safe for the Govern¬ 
ment nor for the ]>eople. They ally themselves with tho profee- 
BiDg doctors of theology. They' strengthen themselves by getting 
their relatives made heads of Jumshas. • They cultivate an 
intimacy with members of the 31alay royal families on tho one 
side and with the native subordinates in tho (lovcmmcut offices 
on the other. 1 his is but natural, and the influence they usually 
succeed in establishing is, on occasions, useful to Government, 
but 1 hare haidly known one who has not yielded to the immense 
temptations so powerful a position holds o'ut to ordinary Malays, 
among whose most prominent failing is a greediness for 'money, or 
money’s worth, got without toil. Dangerous as it has been found 
to employ Europeans of tho lower ranks as Police Inspectors among 
a Malay population, I believe that there is a more insidious danger 
in giving to Malays the position of salaried Inspectors of the ro- 

• For Instance, Hsjl laaaHIw, a voonger bruOieT ot tho I’fnghftlu BCnor of 
Tfluk Aper TEwsr, ia tho huod of ono of the three large Jomahas of North 
Ptovince Welleoley. About two jean ago tho Prnab&la haring, very {SotierlT'. 
piocQicd the diisniMal of tho Kali for malptactkea, it was at lint intondca by 
the family and their friends that Inaaniu shanld succeed him. But it wiw 
thought this would Dot look well after the tswt the Pnigbaln hid taken, and 
it was arranged that an old Kali, who. wretal ymn befon. had tndgiusd tho 
uIDoe, should mnme it for a time, until Haji InBaiun could be tustalkd with 
low risk o^roToking invidions remarks. A daughter of ths IVnghhln, for¬ 
merly married to the Province fjttnl fturveyor, AMIX on IIW (an elder bro¬ 
ther of tho ptwrit Assiiftant Surveyor iijuaoo) afterwards to a Malay 
genUeman of Kedah in the Kaja's service, alioot a vraragoeioped with Tnnkn 
JCBOH. a brother of the Itaja and Uovemor of the Diswct behind Hrovinoe 
Wellesh y, who brought her to Penang. With moch difflcnlty a ilivoroe was 
amngtit. and she is now the wife of the Tunku, thus cementing the intimacy 
that ha> aVays inbairtcd between the royal family and that of the PtnghWu. 
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gaUr Police, havitig, or credited with haring, the ear of the Buro- 
poan Anthoritics, and allowing them, at the same time, to assume 
the position of chiefs of large districts. In a small village the 
inhabitants are intimatelf known to each other and often more or 
less connected by marriage. They are usoally on nearly the same 
social level, and almost every head of a family is a substantial 
yeoman who ploughs his own acres. village Pcnghillu will sel¬ 
dom try, or be allowed, to dominate over a score or two of fellow- 
villagers os a district Pi^ughtllu can over some thousands of the more 
ignorant Malays, whose ^th in his pretensions is in inverse pro¬ 
portion to their personal familiaritv with him. Of course there is 
a counterbalancing risk of the village Pcughillu being sometimes 
found not sufficiently independent of the influence of his relatives 
and associates, if any of them should happen to bo guilty of a crime, 
blit this is a minor risk to that of the wide reaching oppression* 
and denials of justice which attend the rule of a pleasant manner¬ 
ed District PcughAlu who happens to be greedv of money. I 
rcganl the Divisional Pcnghdliis la my owi^^Ian wfth some distrust, 
and wouhl prefer to be able to disjMnise 'witli them for the nrvaent. 
It will bo seen that 1 have mode some changes since the Bolls were 
signed by brooking up a few of tlio original Divisions containing 
two to three hundred adults into smaller ones of about a hundred. • 
In lately returning to me the printed form of appointment 
which I had prepared by your desire, you substituted sii months 
from lU date for the end of 1803 which I hail namoil ns the short- 
wt term within which the aystem and the first nominees codld bo 
fairly tried, and you added a note to tho effect that cxi»ectod 
change in the law and in the Police Force would probablv render 
the aid of the volunteers unnecessary after thst time. Relieving 
that you oi'quiosccd in tho reasons whirh I then offered against so 
limited a term, the forms both for tho certificatos ns constables and 
tbo appointments as PenghQltis and Kntuiw barn been printed with 
the original term, but the^ ('oramissioner of Police, on returning 
tlie former signed by him, informed me, at the same time, that you 
still Ihouglit a peri.Ml of sii months would bo sufficient. So inti- 
lUAtion of this kind wa« cuntiuiicd in vour tnorno. of the 
^giis t, and 1 infcrrod from it that although you wisheil to proceed 

hand for escirdirij^ Tills»o 
volunteers of s Divisioii 
A sitoinit gang rohhen in 
slur the otha in chsr^ 
he sickness <w sbsanu s of s 
of any of the hmulmen try- 


luuiuujir uiwrnucu w mee* me case or tome of tl 
beisc called sway under one of the h -Sils to a 
another DirisioD and the remainder beinf left ui 
of ther iUs(e, and also as a prorfaiion sffnin.t t 
P?nahftla or ICatus will farther lessen the lisk 
inf to domineer. 
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Cttutiou'^ly you would bo prepaml. nhould the etpcrimont bo suc- 
couful, to uaiictioii the wider derclopmcnt of the pbui. If 1 had 
•Mip^sed that it waa not to have Bomo degree of |>crnuincncy. but 
might bo abruptly put nu eud to in six montlia, I oould not have 
taken it upon me to aak the Malaya to adopt it, nor ia it likely that 
they woubi have done so at all at a mere temiiorarT expediont, or, 
if they had, that they would have rooeivod it in aiich a apirit aa to 
eniiupe it* gtwd working. It would, 1 fear, entiroly defeat our 
object if, at thu etage, the intimation were undo to them (not of 
roiiiwe by me) tliat the aystem now IntrfKluced ia only likely to bo 
maintmu^ fur a few uoiitha. 1 would aubuit, with do"feren»*e, 
that the faireat aa well aa muat expedient coume would bo to defer 
any diaeouraging atep of the kind until the eoutcmplatiMl changoa 
take place, when Government, if it thought tit. could aboliah the 
ayatciu, in such a manner and with auch explanation of iu reaaona 
an w-iMild bo calculated to IcaHon anv diBaatwfaction on the part of 
the Jlalnya. 

0. 1 liopo you will l\^ow mo, however, to add aomc reaaona in 
Biipport of thoae that may be gathered from my Memo, of ‘JOth 
Auguat, for not looking on the mcaauro aa a mere niakc-ahift pend¬ 
ing the adopli.m of thono improTcmentu in the i’olico for which tho 
Settlement la to bo iudebtoil to yon, and I wnold preface theao 
rt’aaona by raving that, although 1 brought the plan forwanl aa one 
that won peculiarly and urgently ncceosary in the aouiewhat ex. 
ceptionnl wmdition of that inirtion of Province Wellcaley in which 
1 liave rj^ided for tho lant live yeara, I, long ago, when living in 
the aonth of J .•naug, earni-atly advin-ateil tho anaociatioii and or* 
gauixatiuii. with theaan.-tioii4ind aup[>ort of Goverumeiit and for 
the piir[^e of uialntaining tho peace and uountometing the varioua 
• r‘d'p''ou'' intliiem-ea opiKinel to it. of tho Malaya and tho 

well'MltJtpoae'l luhabitanta of all other claiuic.<>, ineludiiig tho ma iy 
Lhineac who diaappnivcd of the aecret oocietica and wanted nothing 
ao much aa adiiiuntc aoeial protivtioii agaiiiat being abnorhed into 
or jieTwecHtwl bjr theai. A plan on a narrower l>a«u for tho 

a-waMiient wrnuittee and. »a an after-thoiight, tho I'olioe.tho aid 
•f flivijiMiml Pcn«hiiliu • waa Iried liy Mr. Btr^caLr. when l^'t* 
ent t.uumnllor of IVnan^;, and m> loiijr as ho rcuiaininl here and 
took a atrong personal interest in tho PJiighillus, much benefit w.ia 
I enjed from it. It wo^ aftcrwanl. extcndtsl to the Province, but 
oil ia» ily to oilmit of a g'KHi aclertiun of hcodiurn, and it aouii 
e ll into neglect recently Colonel Ma.x was improaacil with 

at^’w ^ ““ gmiupoffmaica 
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the advantage* likely to accrue from iU revival on^ vritlor basi*. 
It was a aubjcct of frequent conversation between n«, and he in- 
tende.1, I believe, to avail binwelf of inr a*si*tanco in introducing 
it in North rrorince Wcllealcj, if the Settlement had not passed 
from under the administration of the Indian Oovemment. 

7. No coiiimnuity is exempt from occwional disturbances of 
the peaoo on a scale too large to bo immediately dealt with by the 
regular Police or the Militarj-, even if it were desirable to employ 
the latter, except as a last n*sona-e. This Settlement is exposed 
to these from three sources—the quarrels, originating here or 
propagated from abroad, of the Chin(*8e societies; those of the 
Maiuimedan jnnMktti: and the existence of professional banditti 
ill the adjacent Malay state*—one of these couiitrie*. Perak, Ming 
at all times and in all places wretchedly misgoverned by a 
number of Haja* and district chiefs striving with each other who 
shall excel in habitual rapacity and occasional rapine, and the 
other, Kfdah, having large ami thinly populated wilds all along 
our wi.^prn boandary. The churactcr and hnbitB of largo numbor* 
of our own pomilatiou. eopeinuUy of the imnjigmnt and shifting 
classes, make it very susoeptible to such disturbimces, and a 
strong and active elunicnt of mischief is supplied, in the case or 
the alllod Mahomcilnn and Chinese societies, by the ambition, craft 
and rapacity of a colonial class in which tno subUetr of tho 
Cliinese, tlio effrontery of tho Kliftg, and tho dissimulation and 
vanity of both are mingled with tho biildiiijsis and suavity of the 
Malay. • Prem these and frem other causes now orobably only 
in their seeds, we cannot expect that tho time will soon como 
when oi"caj»ions will oe&sc to arise, on which Government must 
avail itself of the temporary assistance of the well-disposed |>or. 
'tiou of the local population in resisting violence, liecause the 
disciplined force in its regular employment is cither not on the 
scene of distnrbaiice or only pn*scut in insufficient nnmlx>rs. 
The right of availing itself of tho legal obligation of every 
male above 15 years old to aid in keeping the pt«ace must always 
Ik* kept in reserve, as this alone can enable Oovcninient to oppose, 
in every part of the Settlement, by a superior force always reaily 
to act, (muds of rioter* or robber* who may suddenly appear. But 
our |»opulation is very imperfectly miiuaiiited with this legal ob¬ 
ligation, and ia at present inca|mbtu of acting in concert agaiusl 
Buch bmids. On each recurring outbreak of the qiiarrela of socie¬ 
ties or svetematic attack* on our villages by gang robber*, wo have 


See Note at end. 
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rwcn the rural population paralraed and helploM. It ia a prin- 
cipal and the more immediate object of the plan now beinij iutro- 
duMd. to bnng home to the rillageraa practical aenao of their 
duty a* loyal aubjocU to nid in keeping the peace of their villaces 
and of the Settlement, and to giro them an organiution that will, 
for the fiwt time, make it i>og,ible for them to supply .uch aid 
and offKtively pla^ them, for that purpose, in the Wnda of the 
authontiee. The aimuIUneous disturbance* of the peace in nuuy 
part* of the SetUcraent by the wscret action of si'ietie* whose 
memfere are found almost everywhere, wiU bo met by an ceuallr 
nbiquitoM and percent resUting force on the side of ordeP. 
The oiistonco of such a force can hardly fail to exercise a strong 
deternng influent on rioter* and marauders, and it cannot but 
rtrengthen the Government and ouablo it to use the PoUce an.l 
MiliUry with much greater effect than it can now do. when it must 
either dissipate their strength and haras, the mou in the vaiu 
attempt to oppose everj- outbreak, or only succeed in protecting a 
few place, by roncentrating lU force there and leaving the rest of 
the country to Its fate. ^ 

8. The plan will subserve other objecte of hardly less impor- 
^cc. The wide difforonco in manners, religion and education 
l^tweon the Uigher European Officers of Government and tl.e 
^atlvo populaUon tends to estrange them almost as much a« if the 
btter were a foreign and coii.iuered nation, and not. as a largo 
proportion are, British subject* bom in the Colony. The Malay* 

to “ccept the guidanJo 
Jt anl will Ue the 

bestowed nn thniV ^ P,'^®“t their personal devotion is chiefly 

R'JJr T conne<nioDs of the niyal 

them and tb^ffioer. ^“1 ' 

aI n fsinilior intercourse with them as is 

practicable.* A t pretext large numbers in the iiuccessible or 

ed. pot* ({oestion* to them, not well ac.|ti«inl. 

their Ijporance. snd seek «wch replies m im ,*o 

aaJ not ooptousint in their to him 

there are any native bystandon thor ue donw***^!?* trieuds. If 

every word they my may b* reportoi^*?!^ thu 

leSfliom vpeflOu out the truth, the whnU ^ uffoct A MiUaj 

nniem to those he trusU sod when 
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IcM froqueutcd villages have no ponwnal knowledge of the higher 
oRtccra of Oovemmcnt. Govemtuent means to most of them a 
Native Inspector of Police, a Sub-collector of rates, a native Ijind- 
•arteyor, an Overaeer of Public Worka with hu convicta, and the 
Kali, all of whom they look upon aa impereonatioiifl of powori ana 
all of whom, if ao disposed, maj find extoustlcss profit in this P^* 
sus.sion. ^cj have sometimes seen the Raja Sabrang ® the 
Raja Folia, f and the Raja Bandttan, ^ usually accompanied 
by aome members of the official stratum interposed between them 
and the higher one to which the powers of the latter are assumed 
to be delegated The suiierior ranks are merged in the vague and 
mythical idea of “ Kampani” (East India Comjiany). The great 
{tersonagoa with whom they are more immediately concerned are 
not tlic European Rdjaa, but the Native Dataa or chiefs, the power 
of two of whom, each in his department, tho Police and the I*auJ 
Survey, j] they believe to bo unlimited, and to descend, in varioos 
measures, on those who are supposed to stand well with them. 
The recognition of heads of villagea nametl by the villagers them¬ 
selves will afford a means of mutual access to the higher Officers 
of Government and to them. It will give all of them a sense of 
being dirwtly recognised by tho Raja Rfaar of the Settlement 
himself os good subjects of tne Queen, and of not being merely 
sabjected to the law bat of being associated in ita maintenance, 
while tho appointments will bo objects of a healthy ambition. ^ It 
will enable Government to inform and influence the population, 
supplying it, as it were, with an agent and mouth-piece in every 
kamponj. If the system bo properly fostered, it will go far to 
keep tho influence of the jamahaa and of religious and other leaders 
within legitimate bounds, and eatnblisb a feeling of attachment to 
and confidence in the superior officers of Government and of loyalty 
to the Crown. 

0. The srstem will subserve another and most important end— 
that of gradually educating the Malays. A large proportion of 

• The VoUoe Magistrate. 

t The Deputy Coiamissiooer of I’oLioe. 

; The Aaustant Eogisccr. 

I To the imagination of the onlinary Malay the power aod leaooroce of 
the former are bonmllufs. I onra overhead a group of Malaya talkiag about 
a oriiniual case, and the concluaicm at which they arrived wat that ** be could 
make the innocent guilty and the guilty innooent.” The native tnrveyois ate 
anppoaed to have tw; power of ooofeniog the right to lota of land by aurwy- 
isg them, and tho Itatm Sahat Tkmak in his i^ita to the inland duftiicta is 
received vrith more than the Ugliest European Offlceia of Oovem* 

isent 
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the TilUj^p* are exccnirely ignorant, and they Huffer «erioinilv 
from their ignorance. Their want of 8.mitary knowledge ami 
Imbita w 80 great that they may he •aid to eultivato the diacagw 
that on^nale in or are fomeiiU*d by dirt and iiiHutficient ventila- 
tion. • The OTeirrowding of Iwth sexee in amall huU incitca 
to from which their rcHglouci Kcnitile« are not alirava 

strong enough to deter them. Their ignoraiwc of the real chanw- 
ter of the Government exposea them to miareprericotutiuns and 
mBli^tu>ra, and dwable* them from using the mean« of rcdrww 
which the law proridea mile seeing Uttle of educated European*, 
thev are sought out by Chinew, Klings and Malavs who are fl- 
nwh^ in tho knowlc<lge and craft ncquircil in that great school 
of cheating under the guise of honest nicrcanUle thrift, piety or 
good natur^an Asiatic seaport where traders of all nations con- 
gregate. troni an experience extending over tWrty years in 
which I have been almost constantly in close and unresened 
intercourse with the Natives, much of it professional and con- 
fidenti^ I do not h^itate to say that tho more stupid and ignorant 
aro demuded on all hands by tho more knowing and crafty The 
more imorant Malay cannot sell his paddy to a Chinese without 
being cheated, in the confusion to which tho illegal but universal 
use of measures of different sizes and his narrow powers of cal¬ 
culation expose him. Government in its AcU and Kc-nilation* 
lays careful and elaborate pbiis to protect him from exactions on 
the part of lU subordinates, but these very plans defeat their 
end, and bewme mraiis to fresh exactions. So low in the scale 
reaches the behef of tho Malay rustic in tho power of every 
Ooyeriimcnt to do him good or liarm according as be 
IS treated, that he never thinks of qaestioning the right of evou 
a convict m the Survcjr Department to a fee for drawing tho 
me«unug chnin over hi. land or serving him with a notice, or 
that of a convict ,11 the Engineer’. Department to take hi. Isunlios 
imd planUins without payment. There are usually so many steps 

iTinT* » Department and i^ 

ant Nauves affected by it from Iming defrauded either by some of 
hu subordumtes. or by other person. acUiig, or professiLg to act. 

small-pox. di^M sad chok“ popoUtion, from fsvw. 
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another, paid for the lands bought br them from Government much 
more than the amount that haa octnollj been received br Govern¬ 
ment As an illustration of the difficnitj Government has in at 
once protecting its own rights and those of the more ignorant Na¬ 
tives, I may mention the case of a sole by auction at the Land 
Office some time ago of a number of lots for non-payment of eui^ 
rent. The rale was for the notice of solo to bo signed by the Ivesi- 
dent Councillor himself, and to be entrusted to tho Police to be 
published, thus attempting to provide against collusion by native 
subordinates in the Lmid or Surveyor’s Offices with purchasers. A 
few davs after the sale I was told that sodjo lots hold on permit, 
which 1 hod some time previously bought from ftfolays, had been 
■old to a Malay, and on making enquiries it turned out that he was 
almost the only bidder at tho auction and had bought up most of 
tho lots at prices absurdly low. For the fruit trees on one of mino 
1 had paid $25, and was still liable to Government for tho price of 
tho land. This lot was knocked down to tho man at about 
land and trees. Tho notice had been published by placarding it in 
a few places and by a PoUco peon beating a gong and proclaiimDg 
that certain lots were to be sold, but rto specif notices were given 
to tho holders of these lots. So far there was ground for presum¬ 
ing collnsion between tho pnrebaser and some of tho snbonlinates 
of Government. But on pushing my enquiries 1 found that tho 
lot-holders ha<l received notices to take out grants several years 
proriousir anci had not come forward to do so, not considering 
the lands to be then worth the Gororumont price, and I was lea 
to infer that some of tho more astute were themselves parties 
to tho colluaiou, which hnd a double object, the more recondite 
ODO being to enable them to get grants at a lower rate than if 
they had to pay the fixed price as well as rent for these year*. 
A case came before the court a few years ago in which it was 
proved that a Malay had obtained large sums from the ryots of 
some districts on the pretext that ho was empowered to take a 
fee from each to get a survey mode, and from what Malays have 
told mo from time to time, I ocliero that such exactions have been 
common, and that it is seldom that a survey is made, or grant 
issued, for one of tho moro ignorant Malays, without some one 
or other persuading him into making irregular paymenta of tho 
kind. Tho general hlunicipal Act provides on elaborate sptem 
of checks to protect the moro ignorant rate-payers from wroiig. 
They roost have at least 15 days’ special notice of all first nsscw i- 
menta and every 8ubse()ucnt increase of valuation, to cnablo them 
to get a review of over-valuations; a bill must bo presented to 
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them and 5 days given them to pay it; a warrant of distrees is 
tiien to issue, but no sale is to take place for other 5 days. The 
fees payable arc all fixed by the Act, and there arc none until 
the property has been actually seized as a distress. Nothing 
srould seem better devis^l to protect the ryots. But, in realitv, 
each fresh shield turns iuto a weapon of exaction in tho hands 
of an unscrupulous bill collector. Foes havo been demanded 
and taken for tho notice, and on tho warranto of distress when 
no distress has boon made. It may thus readily come about that 
a stupid Malay pays many times the actual amount of his bill. 

10. The Malays in tho Province nr© exposed to suffer not only 
from the osnetiuns of unscrupulous persons in or hanging about 
Iho Police, Land, Survey, .Assessment, Engineer’s and Magistrates’ 
I)epartmenta, and tho offices of tho Registrar and Agents of the 
Court, but. to a very largo extent, from those of tho Kalis, who 
claim extensive and undefined powers and exercise a jurisdiction 
to which they have no title. The largo and pernicious power of 
tho Kalis, a*hich poisons domestic life among tho Malays, is 
based on a gn>»s rnisconception. Originallr in all Mahomedon 
countries, and to this day in soveral, including the native state© 
in Itidia, the K^i is the supreme judge—civil, criminal and eccle¬ 
siastical. He is required to admiuistcr justice in a public place. 
In a non-Mahomodan country, tho Kalis of M.vhomedao com- 
munities must derive their authority from the Government of the 
country. ^ By tho^ law of this Settlement, civil, criminal and eccle- 
siostical JunMliction is vested exclusivelr in the Supremo Court, 
the Courts of Rwjucsta, the Magistrates of Police aud the Justices 
of the Pc^e. No law gives authority to tlie local Government to 
appoint Kalis, rpeo^izes tho office, or defines its powers. From 
an early penod m the history of tho Settlement, tho local Govern¬ 
ment appean to have appointed persons under the title of Kalis, 
but without affecting to confer judicial authority on them or to 
point out their functions. Governor Blcxdkll declined to do 
more than reeogmzo them as persons deriving certain undefined 
powers from the volimtary election and submission of associations 
of Maliomcdaiii, declaring that he had no legal authority to ap. 
point thorn. It may be doubted whether other Governors intended 
o do more. It is clear that none of them can have assumed to 
confer on the so-called Kalis anv portion of the supreme judicial 
powers which attach to tho office in Sfahorowlan countries. In 
the Kalis have usurped compulsory jurisdiction overall 
the Mahometans inhabiting tho district in which they exercise it. 
Knowing it to be cssenUni to the recognition of their authority, 
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they have affected to hold their appointmenta from the Government. 
They haTcaaaamod as much of the powers attaching to the otticc in 
Mahomodan countries as they have been able to do in the present 
of the regularly constituted Courts and Judges of the bettlement. 
and considerably more, probably, than they would be able to justify, 
were tho Question of their legal position and imwcre formally 
brought under judicial consideration. Appointed in so irrcg^r 
a m^ner. and. as judges, laxly tolerated rather than «cog^ 
the office has been deprived of those safcgimnte by which the 
regular administration of justice is Rurrounded. The Government 
from which they profess to doriye their appointments «loc« not 
select them or subject them to any test of fitness in ot 

character or learning, and it leaves them without con^l. _ 
public courts are provided for them, and they exercise * 

cial functions in their own bouses or in small shi^ attach^ 
them, which they dignify with tho name of Bahi sAjm. Iheir 
jurisdiction haring no legal foundation and bemg only hmited by 
the ignorance or acquiescence of suitors, shifts with the ^uire- 

ments of plantiffs, but is generally understood to bo confin^ to 

cases between husband and wife, embracing suits by the husiMunl 
for restitution of conjugal righu.and by the vnfe for maintenanro, 
dower, co-habitation and divorce. The Kali issuea «ummoii**ea to 
dcfcDdonts and witneoaoa under hi« seal. For all such procesa 
and its service and for Lis judgments, he cliarges fees U) a 
siderablc amount. Particular Kalis have, from time to time, been 
notorious among tbc natives for their corruption and extortion. 
They have hired themselves to men colluding with wives to obtain 
divorces and many them, or with the parents of young married 
women seeking to free their daughters from tho marriage bond 
in order to marry them to tiioro wealthy suitors, lu such c.ases. 
tho first step is fur tho woman to go, or bo taken, to tho Knii, 
where a complaint of want of snfficient maintenance or other 
cause of divorce is cntorwl, or a pretended divorce set up, and the 
husband summontsl. Adjournments are made from time to time, 
and further evidence adduced and in tho meantime the Kali re¬ 
ceives bribes from both parties and keeps tho woman in his own 
house where she has no protection against his criminal advances. 
Cases are even said to have occurred in which Kalis have pandered 
to their own sons and to friends. 11 must bo said that such practices 
do not excite the universal disgust and indignation which might bo 
expected and which indeed would prevent their being long indulged 
in. An old lady, tlie wife of the founder of one of the mosoues at 
Permatong Bcriim, who enjoys a high reputation for piety and strict- 
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ness, on being asked, with reference to a statement made in her 
presence by a witness in a case to which a relatiro of theirs was a 
party, whether such things could bo, and how it came that they 
a-ere tolerated, ropIie«! that it was only for a few days and with the 
Kali. But Malay fathers and husbands, less indulgent to the frail- 
tics of her sex and race than this old lady, liaro frc<jnontly spoken 
to mo bitterly of the extent to which the peace of families is dis- 
turbed and immorality nromoted by Kalis. Some go so far aa to 
say that most of tho Malay women who become prostitutes in town 
have acqmreil their vicious habits when residing in tho houses of 
Kalis and induced by them to take this infamous means of raising 
ft fee of ^0 or 330 to pay him for th© divorce* £ven tho more 
reapecUblo KaIw, who are not accuacd of dcbauchiiiR their suitors 
or leading them into dobaucherr, are. with rare exceptions, said to 
be accessible to bnbes, and none of them has tho slighest preten¬ 
sion to the oualiflcations necessary for the judge of a divorce or 
any other Court. “ I regret to observe.*' writes Colonel Low, 
“ experience extends, there is not a native at 

“ this Settlement of Pinang who could bo safely entmstcil with the 
“ power of a Justice of tho Peace or oven with n lesser judicial 
“ independent authority.” • The more cultivated Malays thom- 
aelves say that the very word Kali is an offence to them, and that 


recognised by GoTcmment) makes 
a Uytng ^ selling UupectiM of the notes of marriages kept by, or for, his 
fa^.whowT«*egr»t Kiaiof Pcnsnglahisday. In a osie thJit ocenWed 
not ^nirago he demanded SI.000 to search for and produce one of thMe novw. 
In this rwpect ho fa mrt worse than any other naUvo would bo who bad Ihs 

mu^y of ^P^ of value. A FSngbaiu BCsar, who also act«d a» a sort <.f 

• Malay who went on the pilgriin- 
* fn^ftlu’s keeping. Tho pemons intamtoi] could 

PCuKhfllu might deny that he bad 
it. or pn^nce It Md give some eridenoe to iuvaUlatc iL and bo wm so Warhlr 
j'J’i offloers of Ooremment and so much likod and tmstoil ^tha 

belicv^ In tho former case annpnUlon 
^ »“rty might hire mmie the 

rwr tP^P'-r- aiwl ho would memly bars had to say in 
Kali's father WMm *?’ among his fathrrs rtocotds.^?Tio 

Norite ^ ■“'* pVnsaat And. of Mecca, a nniveraal 

m w^h I w« mdoding tlK. offlriafa. lu one of the first ^ 

in the I onrt be was called ss a witn«w on tho other 
•xaminatioo X askoil him if ho could 
and benn to mA doairod the Intarpretor to give him a Korun 

h.d.1 it nnudo down, and unfort^tcly it tumod out that ho 
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th« U«inpt»tionii to which the office expoect ite holder* are » 
that a good man who takes it ioon becomw a bad one. 
the leamc<l Malaya of any reputation will accept it. Tno more 
ignorant Malays of the interior are exposed to ho fleeced by any 
one who pretends to be a Kali. Lately when at Kamlun I found 
a Malay going about among his friends in great aniictv of 
to borrow the large sum, for him and them, of ten dollars. On 
enquiring into the cause, I learned that hie wife had left him a few 
days before on pretext of visiting a sister at Bagim Jennal. 
Next day ho received a summons nn^r the chap of a ^ji at Began 
Ajam professing to be a Kali, but of whom and his jurisdiction 
the Kamlun villagers had previously been happily in ignoirow. 
Ho hastened to the sister, who told him that his wife was vnth the 
Kali. Ue wont to the Kali, who would not produce her, but told 
him that if he wanted to get her back he must pay SIO, “ which is 
as much,” said the man plaintively, “ as I paid for her twenty 
years ago when she was a virgin ” (meaning her dower). 

11 . Tho Malays of the interior are also infested by a class of 
parasitical Malays, or half Malays, who make it their busing to 
spy out flaws in titles and latent causes of family disput^ incite 
to litigation, got tho partition and sale of lands into their hands, 
and usually exact a share of tho property much beyond what 
any fair commission or actual costs of suit would amount to. 
Their own ignorance and carelessness aro themselves a fruitful 
sourco of trouble and litigation. Mnil* are seldom brought into 
Court to be proved, or letters of administration applied for, until 
many years, sometimes 2<) or 30, after the death of a land-holder 
and wlion, owing to intermediate deaths, it is difficult or impossiblo 
to prove the will or come to a satisfactory decision on contested 
facts of marriage, divorce or paternity. A will was brought to me 
a few days ago which had been acted on, without probate, for 
about 20 year*. The testator had added some extraordinary im¬ 
precations at the end of it to prevent any of his family attempting 
to disregard it, but he had not signed it, neither he nor the writer 
appearing to have known that this was essential and would have 
accomplished what his legacy of curse* has failed to do. llicre 
was a cast! in Court a few years ago which turned entirely on the 
question whether tho person named as grantee in a Government 
grant of a piece of land was tlie father or the grand-father of «r- 
tain of the claimants, and after hearing much ovidence, and giving 
tho parties everr opportunity to call additional witnesses, the Ko- 
corder was unable to make up his mind on tho subject. 

12. It appears to me that all these evils in mind, body and 
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esUte, arise from one source, ignoratue, and can onij be effectuallj 
cared by removing it. The syitcm of village organization supplies 
the means of making n beginning in this work. The attempts 
hitherto made by Government to educate the Malays of the Pro¬ 
vince have faiica, because the object aimed at iraa indefinite and 
too remote from their daily life and business. The Malavs have 
already a large amount of valuable practical knowledge, well fitted 
to carry them sucoessfuUy through life in a purclr Malay country. 
The first step should be to odd to it that business 'knowledge which 
will adapt them to their present position as Brituh subjects. 
Their first want Is that of some plain elementary information about 
their duties in keeping the peace and suppressing crime, the powers 
and mode of arresting c ri minals, the positions and powers of the 
different officers and servants of Government, the rules relating 
to sales of Government land and assessment, tho foes payable 
under the land, assessment and other regulations that affect them 
most closely, the effect of marriage and divorce on rights to pro¬ 
perty*, the mode of making wills, the division of tho estates of in¬ 
testates, the maintenance of wives, tho maintenance, custody and 
guardianship of children, as to what cases must be token to a Ma¬ 
gistrate ana what to the civil courts, what are the real powers of a 
Kali, &c. They would also Icam, what few of them know, that 
the courts are not shut in the face of those who are too poor to 
pay tho usual fees. 8hort tracts in Malay, containing informa¬ 
tion of this kind, placed in the hands of the Katiias, and supple¬ 
mented by occasional discussions with them and the villagurs by 
the Magistrate when visiting tho districts, would, I am certain, 
be valiiol by tho Malays, and in time, give them a sufficient stork 
of useful knowledge to protect them from tho more gross oppres¬ 
sions and exactions to which their ignorance now exposes them. 
In most of tho villages one or more persons who can read aro to 
be found. 

The first stop having been taken and time given to make good 
their footing so far, tracts might follow containing some common 
sanitary futs, shewing the advantages of good ventilation, of 
cleanliness in the kampong, house, dross and cooking, of vaccination, 
of drainage, that the proper place for dirt is not under the house 
but under the ground at the roots of their trees; and while en¬ 
lightening them on th^ homely matters the opportunity might 
be taken to get the Katuas to set about the adoption of the 
sanitary provisions of the Conservancy Act and keeping the 
common village paths and drains in better order. 
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The UM of the Roman characters instead of^e 
for ilalay might, in due time, be introduced, " 
lure done to successfully and with such signal 
tages in Kctherlands India, men some progress had bc^ made 
in eatabliahing village schools on this bwis, a new zest and larger 
■cope might be given to their awakening literary appe i y 
supplying them with copies of some of the best works eitirat in 
thefrown language but of which few of thcmt*^®f" 
with translations of some of the Arabian ^ ights, and • 

Tracts on geography and etlinography, th^o element^ s 
meteorology, astronomy, botany, Ac., might | 

No attempt would, of course, be 

religion. All attempts of the kind have hitherto fi^ed ““ M y 
tended to excite suspicion and arouse bigotry. tVo may y 
allow to them, with some qualifications at which they ^ i 
take umbrage, that the better Mahomedan the better mw. 

13, In my memorandum of 20lh August I tha^ m addi- 

tionto their duties of a Police nature, the Penghfilus might tare 

others assigned to them, such as keeping a registry of e in 
ants, of births, deaths, marriages, dirorces. Ac. Each mi^t oe 
supplied with a blank book in which to write, or get wn _ , 

diary of all such events, and others of public importance or inter- 
est, such as crimes and offences, accidents to life, floods, droug , 
the state of the crops, Ac. This would itself serve as so^ 
to education, and it would furnish a contemporary 
in courts of jnstico and materials for general official registnes 
to bo kept by the Magistrates. . . , 

The PSnghillus and Katuas might also do much good ser^ce vviw 
little trouble to themselves by assisting in protecting the public 
rivers, canals, drains, embankments, roads, and landing pla^ k ™ 
injury and giving immediate notice of injuries which they have 
been unable to prevent to the nearest resident officer of Public 
Works. At present water-courses of all kinds are almost coMtan^ 
ly being injured or obstructed by buffaloes, fishing stakes Md 
traos dams, Ac. Roads, paths and canals in course of formation 
are Mriously damaged by cattle. Works like the iluda Bund ^ 
liable to be injur^ during their progress, and after completion 
require constant watching to prevent careless or m^cious damara. 
The heads of the villages along the course of such worlu might 
give good aid in protecting them. Few of the landmg places are 
kept in good ord er. When the harvest is over herds of hundreds 

* See Note at end. 
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of bafFBlocs are let loose over the plains and public roads, and al- 
though a rigorous attempt was m^e bj the Police last year on 
complaints made by the Assistant Engineer and mrself to prevent 
cattle trespass, it failed, owing to the number of the cattle, the 
dif&cultj of caching them or ascertaining the names of the owners 
and the little time policemen have to spare for the purpose. 

I would further venture to recommend that, instead of the ela¬ 
borate system of protcotion against over-valuations and exactions, 
provided by the Assessment Act, an account in hlalaj of the rates 
payable by the inhabitants of each village be given to the Pinghii- 
lui and bv them to the Katuas, about two or three months before the 
day on which payment ia to be made, and explained to the villagers. 
They would much prefer this to the present system, and the Katuas 
and PJnghfilus are prepared to have the money ready on the day 
fixed, when the Collector would only have to attend at the nearest 
Police Station, receive it, and sign the rcceipf fho account. 
This would supersede the necessity of maxing out bills and 
notices and employing so many bill collectors and their subordi¬ 
nates, and if the commission now allowed for collection wore given 
to the Katuas it would make the office more prised. The PfnghO- 
lus might bo allowed a small proportion of it and bo exempted, os 
the old PSiighulns were, from rates on their lands and houses. 
The coUeofion was at one time entrusted to P^tighulu Mukims on 
a commission, bat cases of default occurred, owing partly to a bad 
selection of PSngh&lus, but chiefly to the sums which each had to 
collect U'ing too large. The sum for which each Katua will be 
responsible will be too small to offer a temptation to embezzlement. 
The plan might be tried without any alteration of the Act. The 
Katuas and Pvni^billus will also bo very useful in settling petty 
disputes and maintaining good feeling among the villagers. When 
quarrela arise between inhabitants of different kampong* or dairah$, 
the Katuas and PengUfllus might form councila oi conciliation. 

The Pcngh&lus might also bo entrusted, under the controul of the 
Hagiftrato, Engineer, or other European Officer, with the regulation 
of the supply of water from the diiuns for irrigation in the dry 
orason. At present the Malays dam the drains to flood their fields, 
without reference to the needs of their neighbours above or below. 

1'^ Along the Soils I enclose a table with the names of 
the tfstfwss and k^pongt, their Pcngh&lus and Katuas and the 
number of male sjlults in each who have signed the Bolls. The 
total number of the latter is 8,663, representing a general popnia- 
tion, women and children included, which may be catimnM at 
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about 20,000. A* * both marriwl anil unmarried women hold land* 
Rnd other property, marriage not aiTccting the right of the 
her estate, real or personal, the influence of the Katua* and Penjj- 
hi'ilus embraces u much larger number of persons than appears 
from the Kolls. 

15. In conclusion, I venture to remark that while^ the vula^ 
organization may with advantage be permanently maintain^ for 
some of it* purposes, 1 would contemplate a gradual curtailment 
of tbo duties of the heads, as the progress of cultivation and, with 
it, of the revenue enables Government to make adequate provision 
for Police, Conservancy, District Courts, and Schools in ^orth 
Province Wellesley. If wo had a sufficient number of in- 
tclligcnt and trained policoinen, the regular employment of village 
constables would bo unnecessary and objectionable. At nresent 
many of the |>oliccmcn are not better mlucatcil or more intcIliCTUt, 
and aro probably less trustworthy, than the least promising of the 
Malays selected by the villagers as their headmen. 

1 have, &c., 

J.R. LOGAN. 


Pennatoug ikirtam, 

2‘2nd November, 18U7. 

iVW« t0 jHtrtt: 7. 

• The tato Co!<mel Low, for so man;’ yosni Superintendent of ProrinM 
Wellesley. «le«cribed this clsas grsphiosUy, sad hi* reroark* apply not only 
to the Jawi-pakan* properly *o callod, hot to all deecendants of Indiana 
born and hrought np in the SctUcmcnl. “ A Jawi.pakan i* the offspring 
of a man of Bi^ustan f India] and a Malayan woman [or a deacondant of 
ntch an onion]. He inneriia the boldneas of the Malay and the snMetr, 
aentrsness and dlMimolation of the Hindoo [Indian]. He ia indc&tigablc 
In the punrait of wealth and moat iisnrioot in the employment of it when 
gahted. Few employmenU come amiM to him. He cloaks ignorance where 
it exits, or makes up for it by preteme and aeaL Hi# fingers seem to hare 
a chemical affinity for the predons metal*; be avoid* downright theft, yet tho 
transit of moaey or monoy’s wortii throngb the former ht at a discount varying 
in amount according to his calculations of detectioD. He is rnnging to 
Miprriors, overbearing, and, where there U no check on hb condnet, tyranni. 
auto inJfexiors; like one of the feline tribe when it hits changed its quarten, 
be carefnlly obtains a perfect acquaintance with all the trapdooca, 
and hiding crevice* of the portion in which ho is plaood. Thus aeonxed ho 
makea tho most of that poa i ti n n. If be bolds a public aituattan. he triea to 
bis pocnlations or malpractices with the atevo ohaaces of eaoape, a^ 
generally auccceda, and should this fail he oompottnd* for mfoty with his 
defranded creditors and dupes, and quashes informatiaas. It I* not hens 
intended to include a whole class in tho above deecrtpUon. ^ it 1*^1* 
feared that exception* to the pktain are fewer than conid be wished, when 
nadet strict management, tho Jawi-pakans are undoobtodly a very useful clam 
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in ibc Strnilv mkI misht nut ounreoientljr be di«t)en*c<l with.'* — biftrri»t{ 0 H, 
A'e. 

Tbe clans of thcM men in the pnbtie ofBata are moetly related by blood or 
marriapL Tbe prof^enltora were Jawi*|iakana of KAlah. bat white Mime of 
the preMnt Ist and :lnd couMiui are not diatinindshable from UalaTis otbex* 
are nardljr diatinjpiiAbable in perwin from Klinpi. The paid Polloe IVn^hloH. 
the coUectiont of Ooremmeut rents and 3fnnic{pal ratcit the Inml mcaimrerm 
the ehnilfs, Malay Writem and Interjiretem luve always bmrely helanjpxl to 
this btmily aUiancti, which also inclndea aeTent of the loading men of the 
jnmmhm, many of the iiriindpal Unlay and tniny fPinanii bom) mtirchanta, 
and m ar n tn in a a henalitary connection with the KfJab Conrt. Mcmbcia of 
it are often employed by the Raja of Kfdab aa krttmh land-moaanrerK 
Captain LinHT. in a despatch to the Saprr.mo ttoTerament of India, dated 
1 :ltb Scpbemlior. 1givoa, in the courM of a reiiort on the state of aflaira in 
KMah, a atron^ Instance of the extent to which the ctinnlnjt of natirrs of 
India anil their desoendanta aomotimea enables to mk Mabtya ** Dstu 
tiri Rdja (formerly named lanaL, and a remmon c^io) is now the King'a 
merchant; ho ia a dtep. cunning, Tillainona Chnliab. By working on the King's 
pnafllanlinity and raising joalonaJea, he rodnotd the power of the great 
mon ami exgroased the whole of tbe mlminlstiation. by preferring only anch 
aa he thongfat attached to hiiwlf. To sarc the King from pretendod as- 
snsoinations. be bnilt a small brick fort and built him np aa in a cage ; no one 
dares preaome to go to audience' without his knowledge. If be found any 
of the greot men likely to get Into faronr. be bribed them to hia interest. 
By raonoiiolis'ng every spocke of commeroc. and oppressing the Malaya, he 
found means to supply the King'a necessity wlthont hia having the tronble to 
enquire how it [the money] eame." ** He [the king] reoeires likewise a deal 
in ptcaenU and ttnea. Kveiy person who w any demand to make, or anit to 
prefer, first prvacnui a sum of money which be thinka adequate to the demand; 
if the King approver of the aom he idgna the purer, ami bis soil k obtained, 
nnlfu •motherfifrmtm mmr* titk tKuu.” This would sirro as on acconnt 

of the administration nf inatke in tbe Malay .States at ibn present day. 

The Colonial Chinese (Babas) by intermarrying among themselveik and the 
wninim with pure Chisel, have larniy eliminated tbe original Malay half* 
Iduod. They are disUnjipiisbed by their ooncuit and forwordneaa: but have 
more aoftneMi and amenity of manner than the Jawi-pukans; rctainmg, in 
thia respect, the impreat td their Malay decent and aseodation. Thw am 
inifllUgent, bold and pnabing, anil aomn of the leaillng men of the MMxet 
Societies, notably the Bea<l of the Twa-pah*kang, am drawn from this class. 
It la tbrongb their intimacy with the town Jawi-pakana and the Malay beads 
of the jsmskia that the latter socieUea have been so vasBy bronght into al¬ 
liance with the former, notwithstanding the bon placed by Mahomudaniam 
on all friendly anaciatioa with “ infidda." It ahnnld tie added that there ia 
a oonaidcrDble cU« composed of Jawi-pakams Bahaa and Malaya who am 
noted for their “ fast" livea, and many of whom am led on from gambling 
aid lioentiousnesa to theft and other crimen. Their reckleoanesa and love of 
mischief and excitement render them a dangerona element in the socletiea, 
to which large nnmbcia of them belong. 

Ths Chinese are grailually poshing tmir way among the Malaya of Xorth 
^vmce Mellcalty, and OS they incmaao to numbeta and wealth, the Malays 
borrow money from tbrtn whenerrr they can, become more deimdcnt on 
them and mow liable to be aedoced into joining their societies. At preaent 
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Umsm Mttlorm are chiefly Ilokkkin •hop-kocpcni or hnwkew, aa*! Kwi^-Ti^ 
uMhiT plaBtem im<l rice dcalen. who have little aodal conuocUon with the 
Xalayis but thii <1 om not prerent their ^ttinj; wire* waonff the needier Maiaye 
end ^miamiL The time in not far lUrtant when the bthai will hn^ more In- 
Snence In many pnrU of tho Prorinco thin the J»wi-mkan* now hare. 

• Ai the Malaya themaelre* form tho tfreat ma* of too population f 
ProTlnce WcUealey ami ooaxidcrable errow are to bo found la tho puUhhM 
aocoonta of tho character and habita of the race, iaclndinjr crea that byMr. 
VaCOHAJt in the Jonmal of tho Indian Archlpelat^ which la, in many rci<p«W 
jurt to them and a Rrcat mlranoo on prerloua dcllneationa of tlicnt, I aubjoia 
an extract from tome notea on the races of the Settlement attd the 
Peninsula which, at the reqaeat of the Local Oi>vemtn«nl. I fam^ed, aiioai 
two yean ajpo, for tranamlasion to tho Govemmml of India.* They *11“? 
more to tho fully cultiratcd and peopled than to the wUdtr dirtneU of Uu» 

- Province:— . i j • 

*• The Malay ia frood-natnred. courtcona, aociabk. precarwna and Rcaaipiuff. 
findinif mifnilio^ amuaeromt in very amall and often very ImlelicoUs talk, 
jukoa, and pleaaantries. To domeatio ontl aocial aupurioiu bo ia «tnimey 
deferential, but with no taint of that abject or fawning aervuty •■‘•oh cha- 
nctoriaea many Aaiatica of higher oiriliaation. Ilia Ute’Ieet haa Uttle 
of abatraction. and deligbta in a minntc acquaintance with tboTOmiron tnmt^ 
aronnd him. a character that roflecta Itaclf tn hia Innfftufje. which ia aa rich 
in (hatinctiouB anti detaiia in tho noroenolatnrc of material objccta ansi action* 
aa it ia poor in all that relatea tn the oneraduna of the mlmL Mo ia iiiow aiai 
aingglab. anil imintient of continuoui wbonr of tnlml or body, lie la groouy 
and nlmlurdly. and whi n hia latcrerta are inroivod hia promiaea and iirorea- 
alona ore not to bo trnated. . . , . , i 

The Malay treats hia children with {treat alfaction and with indoU nt in- 
dnlgtmni. Women are not aeclnded, and tho freedom which wy «a;j«>y m 
their paternal home la little abridged in afl«r-Ufo. Knrly mamago U cua^ 
maty and ncceasary, for If it were long po*ti>ODcd after puberty, it ia to lio 
fear^ that their relirion wonbl not always roatraln them Irem th e Iie anae 
which the babita of tiie nnn-Mahomnlan nations of tho same rate permit to 
unmarried girla. In tho Malay Stetoa the law Bototions olartry and snbjeoU 
tho petson Ilf tlie femalo slave to tho power of lur mu^r. In Stttloincnt 
the ilalny ftwls compensation for the dojiriration of this right in thatofiUvoroe, 
and the extent to whL'h it ia availed of in practice terdrra mairisge little moro 
than the legaliaetion of tempomiy toncnliinagr. Tho tmlcpcndenoo allows 
to women and tho manniLr In which Ihcr poreaU anil other relarirM naually 
take their jiart in domeatio quarrels, enable them to pnrehare Uuur (Uvorue, 
or worry their husbumls into granting it, whcMVct they wish to take new 

OIUB®» » a • 

Tho habitual courteey nml reticence of the Malay and the influence of his 
religion too often moak tho away of interest and {landoa to which ho may 
be iecretly yielding, and unilex which ho bcaomes niamiou^ Ueoeii^. 
treacberour ainl revengeful. It ha* become cuaUimaiy to inroUat agsinat 
the dark colours in wbidi the earlier European voyagers loUitcd him. bat tiu'lx 
error was baa in what they wnuo than ia what they left nnarritton. Vmirt 
bod native governments. UaiUag a wandering life at ku or on thinly poopled 
borders of nvc-ra—the only highways in Unda cortreil with foreat and swamp 

• See No. 7 of this Journal p. St*.—Eu. 
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—irtMinir to tbc krix ami apeor for aolf‘<l(‘feiioc and bolding In traditional 
rcapect tiio pjwoaa of the ^rate and robber, the Malat'a became prot'erbial for 
feline treacherr and bloodthirvtinem. Under the CnTcrnment to which they 
have been aabjected inProrince Wellealar, and which hoa certainly not erred on 
the of paternal interfcivnoe. for it ban given them a« mneb libort/ aa the 
Engliah rooman pca n e iwc a. they now form a oommnnity, on tho whole, oa Mt- 
tled, contcnterl, peaoeahlu and free from eeiioos rrime on any to be foond in 
Britiah India —a molt dne to the dianppenranoe of foreetit toe fonnatlon Of 
roada. the eatobliahment of a regtdor Police and tho adminiatiutlon of jnatieo 
by Engliah lawyer*.” 

To oomplGto thia brief Note on the vorioua daiwea entering into the popnla- 
tion of North Pruvinee Welloalcy, a reference moat bo made to the Samaama, 
the d ft ai vndu ntH of mde inland tiiameee of Kldoh who, aomc generationa boot. 
Were converted to Mohoniedaniam, a religion which a^l eiln looecly on them. 
They form the majority of the iubnbitanui of many of the North^autom vil- 
lagta in which Siomoae ia (till the enrront lanfrna^., olthongb, with few cx- 
ceptiona, they apcalc Malay olou. Many of them are mure atupid and 
ignorant evtm ^n the Malaya In the aome condition of life, and many ore 
knavUh, thieriah, and othUcted to gambling and opiam-einoldng. Of both 
race*, iruleed. it may be «dd that wl&e the mam are rmlcr and aiuplcr than 
any other elaaa of oor oompoaite po|mlation, there are omuna them many men 
liabitnolly predatory, and donipsroua from their treoimeiy or forooily." 
Tbmr cntining, bowerrr, ta withont the intelligent fore-thonght and aubtiety 
of the more id^'anoed taoea, and they act about Crimea not of blood only but 
of fraud, anrh aa forgery ami fa!* pcnionatlan. In a corelan, bold and atnaisht- 
forward maurutr, in aptnrent nnconacionaneaa of the rbdc of detection to which 
they lay Ihcmaelre* open, and often, in the latter elaaa of enmee, on the 
inatigation of other* and without any clear knowledge of tho real character 
and ooiiaeqncncc* of their acta. 

.Vefe ta P-IM : li, 

A* a religion Slohooicdaiiinn la Indnitely anjrerior to tho native religion* of 
tho Aruhipelogu. It* moat objecUonalde fcatnrr, in a paiitlcot point of view, 
ia not th* nnivenality and cianenoa* of the brotherhood which it 
among ita prefemorK but iM arn/gont cxcluaivciHw. It tolcnilM! other cnwl» 
but puk^ Ureir hoMcta unilrr a anirial ban. PrirmUyuauciatinii with uabelievera 
in a deadly ain and ruakra the ainner liable to t'Xt^.uimuniratiiJti. Sinoe the hota 
of Aoguat one of the atimak haa |itit in fbrre thia «b* trine to di’tcah the Malaya 
ftom the Chin^ thwietir;*, but it ia equally applirabtu to friendly woKH-tntioa With 
Earnpraiu, and might, in critoio rmtinecnrie^ be uard to axciie hair <4 to ibla 
1 opP"***™ to Oovrmmaiit. Urut'e the impolicy uf allowing any of I betM 

ulimak, or any w called Kali, to aanome Jnriadictioa, ir aotiol or apirituol got- 
rrnme nt. tner the Mahomedana gnoerally, or Urge MrUon* of ibcin. I bcjr 
itcngiuiirtl aoaoatioi.a ah^KiId be reofiurd to the Jmmakat or critigirgalionaattached 

to r^h mim|ur; and the ppreecuiimun^i.ry mm, ,(,,1 lb,m made liy tiie lra<lm>, 
to which tbewe are rxpimd who will not aiibmlt to the atlrmida at retable^ng 
by eoeicioa a lai ntir^ly Hgoroua IntcrfriviKc with private liberty, ahonld be di*- 
counteiianc*^. and. wlwo tU-y OTcratep the Uraiu of lUaupUne oUoWrd to other 
reltga”'* aoclelJi^purijahcd The mure the influrnrt- of the aarwa or rrligiona 
U-ochm in the Provide rxlenda, the ra'jre orrogaot they becorao. Thev entirely 
the ^rteoaaired dr.rrrntiBl manner of the ordinary MaUy, and mark their 
amue of their auperinniy bj the Kun>|Kian infidel by either IgnorUg faU prcatutv 
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•Itxpcthcr, or. If aalnU'd by him in the oima] mode, nrtnmiivE the tanrteoy by 
the least reopoetful of the aorenl modes of aalutationa practiced by Mahomedans. 


Jfinule on Hr. J. Ji. Loyan’t Sehrme for forming n Volanterr 
nilage PoJite in Prortuce WeUrtleg. 

Tlie subject of « Volunteer Village Police has frequently 
engagol my attention, and I hnvo often diiicuMed the questiou 
with Mr. LooaS, who has long ndrocated its adoption in the pub¬ 
lic prints. The plan seems peculiarly well suited to our posi¬ 
tion in Province Wellesley, which possesses an irregular jungle 
frontier, where luarandcrs <ran always find shelter and eouceal- 
ment and can threaten our villages at all points with perfect im¬ 
punity so far os the Municipal Force is concemetl. Iho whole of 
the N. E. and E. frontier may be saiil to bo entirely without 
Police protection, and any scheme that promises to enlist the 
a.«sistBnce of the villagers in aid of order and to supply the place 
of a Police Establishment should, in my opinion, 1^ cordially 
welcomed and 8up|>ortcd by Government. 

A Tillage Police will not onlr be useful against external marau¬ 
ders, but also in tho case of lutem.'il oommotions caused by the 
Secret Societies, when, sometimes, largo gangs roam over the 
'country uncontrolled, until n hasty collection has been made of 
the rural population, which, rf projMjrly organised on the system 
pm|>osctl by Mr. Loua.t, would certainly preveut any serious 
rollertiun of rioters, or at any rate be well prepared to cope with 
them if they should venture to tike the field. There is another 
incidental nilvnntagc attending the establishment of a Village 
Police, which would l»o of vast bout fit in giving a support to 
numbers of Malay and other inhabitants who are now intimidated 
into joining the Secret Societies by their isolation. If they could 
count on the snpjKirt of tho village chiefs and their brethren as¬ 
sociated with them in tho service, they might bid defiance to all 
threats of the heads of Jumahat or Ilorgt who would be afraid 
to play an open game where they might be speeility brought to 
account. 

If I remember rightly, Mr. Lou^x had gained the adhesion in 
the North Division of the I*rovince of about S.-iUO Malays and 
others in favour of his pro|)oii«d plan. 1 am surprised and great¬ 
ly regret that a trial was not made of it. Tho expense attending 
it was trivial, while it supplied a palpable want which has little 
chance of being otherwise met. 
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voirTTOB roucc fob fbotikcb witttsLrr, 


It wM my intention to hare arsiled myielf of Mr. Looi.!(‘8 
asiutance in inauf^urating luch a project when the tniiuifer of 
the Gorcmmcnt took all power out of my hands. 

I hare perused with much interest the valuable memoir on 
the population of the Province drawn up by Mr. Loo \5 for the 
information of the new Gorernmeut. It shews what a useful 
auxiliary to the peace and safety of the community the scherao 
ho advocates would prove, how easily the force could be raised 
and turned to account, and how consonant its guiding prin¬ 
ciples are to the habits and ideas of the people. 1 trust it is nut 
improbable that when the new Officials have become more 
familiarised with Malay customs and feelings they will cousent 
to give a trial to this force. ofVbich it cau, at any rate, bo said, 
that if not found so advantageous as its promoters assert, it can 
in no way effect the slightest imssiblc harm. 


February 12th, 1S8S. 


H. M.\X, Col. M. S. C, 

late Jl. C. PeHttny. 


[The foregoing paper was printed, but not published, in Penang 
in IbCS. It contmns a vivid and accurate description of the com¬ 
position of Native Society in Penang and Province Wellesley, 
written by one of whom Colonel Yclb truly said that ho “carried 
to his too early tomb a vaster knowledge of the races and regions 
“ of the Indian Archipelago than anr one else is likely to accumulato 
“ in our day,”—Ed.] 
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A 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CHINESE LOTTERY 

KNOWN AS 

HU A-HOEY. 


1 A-HOEY* or the thirty-iix Animals Lottery is so 

e SfSl extensively played in the StraiU Settlements, Bur- 
nja, Siam and wherever the Chinese settle, that 
some description of its origin and of the way m 
" which it is carried on here may prove not altogether 

uninteresting. 

From a small book " On the Interpretation of Dreams with 
Illustrations of Uua Iloey *' we learn that the game was in¬ 
vented in the time of the second Han dynasty. In this 
there is a short sketch of the lives of the thirty-six mythical 
personages (who had previously existed as animals) and direc¬ 
tions are given as to staking. The order in which the charac¬ 
ters are described U different from that employed in the stak- 
ing papers of which a specimen is given below. 

King Thai Pong, being the most celebrated character, is 
placed first instead of being No. 26. 


• Lit, Play Sootety. 
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HVA-BOEY 1.0TTE»r. 



,, ' » former state of existence, a dragon. 

He serred in the Chow Kingdom under King Hwii IJan till it 
was conquered by the C hinese, when he escaped, and haring 
raised an ^y under Generals Knn San (No. 9) and Chi Koh 
(No. 11), he prucbmi«l himself King, but he aftcrwaids led 

Kun rf'riT^ o.Jf 1*“* “ ‘’"‘J 

Kun Giuk (No. 22 ) was his sister. 

Stake on Thai 

J™ ofTh.«'“’ Kong Beng and the 5 dragons when you 
dream of the coronation of a sovereign, cash, oi^n execution. 
















BCA'BOrr LOTTMT. 
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2,_ Sam tfei w*s formiTly a monkey. lie served Thw ^*'8 

as Prime Minister and became very wealthy. He had thiw 
sons Hap Hai (No. 7) Goan Kiat (No. 19) and Ban Kim 
(No. 82.) 

Sam Wei was honi again as Cheng Li. Stake on Sam Wd, 
Guan Kni and Cham Khoi when you dream of a wicked 
man, a man hanging himsdf, three ghosts, three stars, woods, 
or a performing monkey. 
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HlA-nOEV LOTTERY. 



3.—formerly a hone. He became a priest 
Thai. Peng as a political mlriser, Eeing 

S^ChhieJc!'"*^"' 


V " Ilong <'l»un. Suite on 

Kwan when you dream of bright objm. such as flamed 

brilliant pearls, lamps, or sunshine. ’ 














UCA-0OET W>TTE*T. 


20d 



i—Khi Ktrau was a hawk. lie became a Mandarin and 
W 08 very rich and married a princess of the Han dynasty, 
lie had a younger brother named Uoey Kwan (No. 28.) 

Kin Kwan was lK)m again as Kiat Pin. Stake on Kiu 
Kwan, Ilocy Kwan, Kiat Pin and Cheng Sun when you dream 
of drinking sainsu, riding, sleeping, sitting at leisure, water 
up to the shoulder, a dog biting a man or a cotBn with a dcaa 
b^y. 
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HCA-HEOT LOTTERT. 



H.—Pan Kwi was formerly a dragon. He took a high 
literary and miLury degree and was shun by the Chbew. 

Pan Kwi was born again m Mow Lim. Stake on Pan Kwi, 
Com Kwi, Mow Lim and the five dragons when you dream of 
picking flowem a young man witnessing a theatrical perform¬ 
ance, climbing trees, or adopting a child. 


Pan Kwi is usually called “ The Shell.” 















HUA-HOET LOTTEar. 
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6 .—Uoitg C/iiiM was once a peacock and wa« the brother of 
Kng Seng (No. 7). He took the Brat literary degree. fli» 
wliole family were massacred by the Chinese. He married 
Simig Chiow (No. 23). 

Hong Chun was iMjni again as Kong Beng. Stake on 
Hong Chun, K<»ng Beng, lliin Him and Bun Kim when you 
dream of a flower, a man ploughing, a bnmbu shoot, geese or 
ducks, a marriage ceremony, a girl worshipping idols, or a 
butlalo. 










HrA-BOET I-OTTEHT. 





oripnally a goose, ilis mother wm Kim 
Oiuk (No. ^2). He took the same honours as his brother (Xo. 
G). 

Eng ^ng was bom again as Bun Kim. Stake on Eng Seng, 
Ban Kim and Hong Chun when you dream of drinking tea, 
killing poultry, an examination. seUing spirits, a flea, a m-n. a 
pair of candles, a water-lily, or giving an animal its life. 















nVA-nOET LOTTKKT. 
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8,^rhttM Khoi was B white fish. He t^k the “'‘‘‘Vjy 
and litcrarr dceree and hccame judge of three province . 
and his whole family, more than 300 in number, were s ai y 

the Chinese. 


ri TChoi was bom again as Chi Koh. Stake on Cham 
Khoi^am Wei. Chi Koh fnd Hong Chun when you dream of 
a white fish, a bufialo, a gantang of white nee, or 3b pig*. 
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llUA-noKY LOTTKKY. 



a tiger. An intimate friend of 
' f 1 L * became so poa-oiful as the chief of a bainl 

of n)bben* that the Imperial troops daml not attack him. lie 
was afkerwanls one of Thai I’cng’s Generals. 

Kun San w»« again as (!heng llun, Suke on Kun San, 
Cheng linn. Jit San and Hok Sun when you dream of fighting 
or roocHTy, the sun rising, a yellow object, or a bill on tire. 






IlCA-IIOEV LOTTEKY. 
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\0—Chci)i/ Sun was a pig. He served with Kuu San (Ko. 9) 
as a Gcncnil. 


fheng Sun was boni again ns Ilnp Hai. Sukc on Cheng 

Sun, Pit Talk, Chit Tuik, Siang Chiow f “ 

you dream of a boot sailing on u nver, a roan m the water, 

Lulling a present, a wedding, a pig, sailing with a 

wind in the firet moon, a Iwat going with the current, or 3J0 

cash. 
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nCA-nOKY LUTTEKr. 



—Chi hoh was once a lion. Ho waa a natire of Tonff 
King and an intimate friend of Kun San (No. 9) and ono of 
Thai Peng's Generals. 

^ Chi Koh was born again as Cham Kboi. Stake on Chi Kuh, 
Kun San, Cham Khoi and Kiat Pin when you dream of as¬ 
cending a height, a red face, a tall man, a youth, seeing the 
moon, a cool breeze, ascending a tower or stairs, an exami¬ 
nation, or a lion fight. 







UCA-HOEV lotteet. 
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U.—Hif Ttiik was a mouse. Although very powerful, he re¬ 
mained a ferryman till Kun San (No. 9) appointed him the 
sixth General under King Thai Peng. 


Pit Taik wa* bom again as Hok San. Stake on Pit Taik, 
Ouat Poh, Hok Sun ami Chi Taik when you dream of a bios- 
som, a tiger, people in a boat, a mouse l atiog rice, demanding 
money, eating tortoise, flnding au arliele of value on the roail, 
letting go a snake, or two brothers quarrelling. 
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HCA-IIOEY I.OTTEBV. 



13.—GdflJ PoA was formerly « tortoise. His special tliitv 
(No. 14) and a danglit<*r Bcng Chu (No. 21), 

a hot but no coat, a woman preimr ng rit*c. rennicclli 

red objects, money, or valuables, « 6 nii. ^crniieciii, 








HUA-IIOEY LOTTEIT. 
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Ihm wiis a buffalo. ITe was aftorwanls a ^rnndann, 

ami while piardinfr the sea coast was defeated, for which he 
was acntcncctl to he tom in pieces hy five horsw. His fattier 
wa» Guat Toh (No. HI) and his sister Ren-' Thu (No. ..1). 


Han Hun wts liom a^rain ns Chong Gunn. Stake on Han 
Him, Cheng Guan, Cheng Hun and Hoey Kwan 
dream of a dead l>ody, a hill on fire, a man killing a horse, or 

a cow. 
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•I r A-BOEV LOTTE BY. 



}b.—Kanq iSw wa» a tlragcn of the Southern Si-a. Uo wns 
a friend of Pit Taik and wru killed by the Chinese. 


Kang Su wn« horn again as Tliian Sin. Stake on Kang Su, 
Tbian Sin and the five dragons when you dream of a ferry-fx-at, 

port, being in the sea, or seeing 
rrsaela, things or pereons thi rc. 


1rxjC=ML,ii 



















IlUA-UOET LOTTEtT. 
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IG_ Uok Shh wo» a dog. lie then kept a 

nnd was killed by a tiger when employed in gathering her 

Ihc woods. 


Hok .‘?un was lairn again as Pit Taik. S^e on Hok Sup, 
Kiu Kwi.n Pit Taik and Kun San when you dream of a woman 
erving orcariving a boby, planting, a tiger*, roar, a dog a bite, 
eating dog’s desh, or a row in a mediane .hop. 





IIVA'llUKY LUTlKHV. 
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} t.—Chruff Ouan was once a spider. He was a great !>|)ct>d- 
tliriA wlide at cullcg*? ami became a licggar. He then took to 
stealing fowls. 


Cheng Giian was bom again us Han Hun. Stake on Chong 
iMian^ llan Iliin, Cheng Hun and Kong Reng when you dream 
of literary competition, heriM, a green I'ont, a green iicar, eating 
fruity a fish with u bum^ u fowl stealer, or a schulan 













IILM-HUEY I.UTTEKY, 


T2ii 



18 .—GNau Ktri wuh once a pntwn. lie took to gambling 
and had a monkey which brought him in money by {X‘rfonning 
tnck». 

(lu’in Kwi wait l)ont again as Thai Peng. Stake on 0 nan 
Kwi, Thai Peng, Sum Wei, Cheng Guan and Guan Kiat when 
yon dream of a man singing about lluwcn, rice being dear, dear 
things, a lirggar, a scholar in a ragged coat, a dog stealing rico 
carving mutton, a tlag, a |)utncgninatc, or a lame woman. 
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HVA-HUET LOTTKHV. 



19 .—Ottan Kiat was a sheep. He became a ^lantlarin and 
vras reduced to beggar}' by being robbed on his way to see his 
friend Tbian Liang. 

Goan Kiat was bom again as An Sn. Stake on Guan Kiat* 
An Su, Kiat Pin and Thian Liang when you dream of a 
reception of a General, a great excitement, a fire, dirt, an 
offering, a new Ixira child eating, a jar of spirits with fruit, 
or a clear riew. 











HC%-HOEY tOTTKRT. 
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20._ Kiat Pin was once a deer. He became very rich, bat 

wa« reduced to poverty by the Chinese. 


Kiat Pin was bom again as Kiu Kwan. Stalre on Kiat Pm, 
Kia Kwan, Sam Wei. Ban Kim and Gu»n Kiat when you 
dream of three raps of spirit, three men. three spgs. an oia 
man, or three objects. 











IIDA'IIOEY I-OniRY. 
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21 .—Bmg Chu wa» one** a fish (usuallr callttl “The Stone"). 
She was the daughter of Gunt Poh (No. 13) and the wife of 
Pan Kwi (No. 16) and tlie mother of Hong Chun (No. 0). She 
was a lady of the highest rank. Tlio whole family wore killed 
bv the Chinese. 

Bong Chu was bom again as Guat Poh. Stake on Bong 
Chu, Guat Poh, Kong Bong and Hoey Kwan when y<>u dream 
of anything red, spoctaelcs, a w* men reading, wearing a gown, 
coming out of a door, or looking into a glass. 













ill A-nUEY lAlTrERV. 



22 .—Ktm Giok or Gin Giok was a butterfly. She and her 
brother Thai Pciif; eseaped from the conquering Chiucso. 
When he became King be raised her to the second rank. Kng 
Seng (Xo. 7) was her son. 

Kun Giok was born again ns Hecy Kwan. Slake on Kun 
Giok, Ilocy Kwan, Cheng Guan, Cheng Hun, Thai Peng and 
Mow Lira when you dream of a man eating meat, a woman 
combing her hair,* a girl of loose character, a woman carrying 
a child or running. 





















ItCA-HUKV LOrri:KY 
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23 .—Si tuff C/i:o>f was a swallow. When »1»0 was a girl sl»o 
pirkctl up on a inntintaiii a book from which nhe learnt wirrcry 
anil was able to raise atorms. Kun San (No. 5') regartled her 
as his sister. She married Hong Cliuii (No 0). 

Siang Chiow was liom again os Hap Tong. Stake on Siung 
f’hiow, Kong Beng, Hap Tong and Kiiii San when you drciim 
oF meeting a .Magistrate, a marriage eercniony, a woman riding, 
rain coming down, au amazon, or heating a drum. 

















lUr-nOET I.OTTERT. 
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21, _ Hnp Tony was the nntnc of a spirit-ahop kopt by two 

sistcr»-in-law Sit and Kiu. Chi Koh (No. 1 1) tried to force 
ti) marry him and they jum{>cd into a well and were drowned. 
Thev had pn’viously existed ns pigeons. 

Ilap Tong was i)om again as Sinng Chiow. Stake on Hap 
Tong, Ilap Hai, KiuKwnn and Cheng Li alien you diearn of 
tirinking milk and slwping, im elder brother^* wife and his 
younger sister walking together, a woman selling spirits, two 
'persons under one covering, women drinking togcihrr, or two 
sistera marrying at the same time. 
























HlU-IIOeV LOTTEKV. 



25 .—Afoir Lim was n bee. He nas poor and got his liveli¬ 
hood bv charcoal burning. 


Mow Lim was born again as Pan Kwi. Stake on Mow Lini 
Pan Kwi and Hocy Kwan when you drcniii of heavy rain, 
branches weighetl down, a hill on fire, the sky dnrkcnc<l, a tem¬ 
ple, beeVnest, cutting grass, a priest, charcoal burning, a piece 
of timber or hail. 
















IICA-IIOCV l■OTTEBV. 
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26 .—Yu /.»' wan on clepliant. lie ofterwards started a liutol 
and was a fisherman. 

Yu Li was bom a^piin as Chit Tuik. Stake on Yu Li, Chit 
Taik. Tit Tuik and Cheng Li when yon dn>ura of cotton clothes, 
clearing jungle, making an «>%'t*n, building a house, putting up 
tx>anis, digging a grave, rearing ducks, an ac^r, ducks laying 
eggs, 4 *aUhing fish, iiaying money, or euting rice. 
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HUA-IIOEY I.OTTKRy. 



27 ._ Hap Hai wm orijarinully a frog. He wo® the »on of 

Sam Wei (No. 2) ami brother to (iiian Kiat (No. 19) and Bon 
Kim (No. 82). He wna kiUed by the Cbineac. 


llap Hai was born aj^in a» Cheng Sun. Slake on Hap Uni 
Hap Tong and Pit Talk when you dream of a foreign vcascl 
at aea, a louae, or an inundation. 




















lll’A'IIORV UnTRRV. 
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28.— ffori/ Kican a clurk. Ilis elder brother was Kiu 
Kwan(No. 4). Itc Ixx-aiuo a Judge. His whole fumily were 
liiassaercd by the Chinese. 

llocy Kw'an was bom again as Kun Giok. Stake on Hocy 
Kwiin, Kiu Kwan, Knn Giok, Eng Seng and Mow Lira when 
you dream of a euiBii on fire, a bouse cm fire, a Magistrate ap> 
itpiaeliing, a kitchen fire, burning crackers, fighting, a Magis¬ 
trate seeing blood, the light of a Ijutera, a burning corpse, or 
a person dressed iu cottou. 

















IIOA-HDKV I^TTEUV. 
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2f>.—CAi/ Talk was once a dog. lie became a pork-butcher 
and was slain by order of Chen Kwi. 


Chit Taik was I^.m again as Yu Li. Stake on Chit Tuik, 
^u Li, Pit Taik, Kiu Kwan and Cheng Sun when you dream 
of fortune-telling, murder and blood, a butcher’s shop, chess 
playing, much meal, a pomegranate, pointing to a pork butcher, 
beating a or drum, or a man becoming a pig. 






















IirA-HOEY 1.0TTEBT. 
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SO .—Thian Liamj was once an cel. He was a Sin Cbci, hut 
tMseing he could rise no higher, he shaved his head and became 
a monk. Uc was cmplojctl |)eoplu to supplicate the gods to 
grant blessings, wealth and children. 

Thian Liang was born again as Jit San. Stake on Titian 
Liang, Jit San, 'ITiian Sin and Cheng Li when yon dream of 
taking medicine, two men in the water, a large and small hat, 
digging a grave, a monk, rice, or an cel becoming a snake. 














nrA-iioEY Lorrr.iiv. 



31 ,—Chemj Iltin wn'* n utork. Owing to tlic intrigue* of 
Chon Kwi he retired from Court and lx;camc a monk among 
the mountain*. 

Cheng Ilun was l>i>m again aa Kun San. Stake on Cheng 
Ilun, Kun San and Cheng Gnan when you dream of heavy 
rain, the death of a relutivc, meeting parent*, amokc without 
flame, heavy cloud*, a river with no means of crossing, acting, 
or a monk. 
















iiCA-iioer iXjTTKav. 
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t-ft-'.-i .wn-» -4r«M 




isr 


32 .—Brtu fTi/n was formerly a snake. He was the ron of 
Snm Wei (No. 2) and the younger brother of Hap Uai (No. 
27) and Guon Kiat (No. lO). lie le<l a retired life. 

Ban Kim was born apfoin as Kng Seng. Stake on Ban Kim, 
Eng Song and the five dragons when yon dre-tm of a rich man, 
murh money, collecting rent, a pair of gold flowers, a tortoise, 
a slave burmng a coflin. or putting oat a light. 
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HUA-IIOKY LOTTBRT. 



33-— Cheng Li wa^ a turtle. His house of business liuring 
been burnt down he tnmed priest. 

Cheng Li was bom again as San Wei. Stake on Cheng Li, 
Sam ei and \ u Li when you dream of being carried in a 
chair, a corpse in a well, cutting timber, creatures of the sea, 
niunlcr and blood, a chair coolie, a marriage, a chair, baling 
water, a spirit-shop, a fire, or a turtle. 















iiPA-iiOKY lAjrrrHY. 
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3i-. — Ah .S« pn vixiuily existed m a fox. Sl.o waa tho wife 
of (tuau Kwi (No. IH) anti tta her liiuband was poor, sho 
shaved her hend and became n nun. 

An Su was horn again as fiuan Kiat. Stake on An Su, 
Kong Keug. Beiig Chii, Unnn Kiut and Guan Kwi when you 
dre-iin of a bappv nun, an old woman, a woman in innira attire, 
lighting joss tticics, meeting a raft, or a horse in motion. 




















ni'A-IIOEY U>TTEEV. 


2^o 



85 .—Thian Sin wa» oripnallj a wild cat Having tcrvwl 
under King Siong Ki, he turned monk. 


Thian Sin was born again aa Kang Sn. Stake on Thian Sin, 
Thian Liang, Kang Su and Hoey Kwan when vou dream of 
something in the sky, a water-pot, thunder, pointing to the sky, 
a horse running, or a woman without clothing. 




















nrA-BOEv ijfjTTrnY. 
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36 .—Jit San vrtn once n cock. He wm extremely wealtlty. 
blit having been plunitcrcil by the Chincee he tamed priest, 


Jit San was boni again aa Thian Linng. Stake on Jit Snn, 
Titian Liang, K«n Snn and Eng Seng when you dream of 
wood and fire, going to achoul, the sun rising in the Coat and 
setting in the West, a man entering and coming out of a 
wood, a high hill or sunset. 
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ncA-Horv i.0TrBBV. 


Tlic oL'COiniwnviiiR <lji»gram wintniim tlio nnmcs of ull the 
thirtv-six Hua-IIocy characters together with another Im 
Hocy not included in the ordinarj' lists Each character w a-w- 
ciat^ with a particular part of the human frame and this 
diaimim is extensively used in interpreting dreams. Thus if 
Tou dream of ears vou should stake on Thai Peng or Kun Giok, 
'if of the neck on Jit San, and so on. The characters arc here 
classified as follows :— 

Four of the highest degree (('hong Guan), vi*.:— 

Tan Hong Chun, Tan Eng Seng, Tan Pan Kwi and 
Gaw Cham Khoi. 

Seven Traders, viz, 

Ang Yu Li, Chu Kong Beng, Chan llok Sun, Liong Keng 
Su, Ilong Mow Lim, Teh Pit Taik and l/ih Chit laik. 

Four Priests, viz.:— 

Low Cheng Li, Teh Tliiau Liang, Tan Jit San and Tioh 
Ilocy Kwan. 

Five Generals, viz. t— 

Li Han Hun, Wi Kun San, Song Cheng Sun, Li Guat 
Poh and Wi Chi Koh. 

Four Ladies, viz. :— 

Siang Ilap Tong, BA Siang Chiow, Li Beng Chu and 
Lim (tin Giok. 

Four Ilappy-lot, viz.:— 

Lim Thai Peng, Tioh Kiu Kwan, Tioh Ilap llai and Tioh 
Sum Wei. 


One Nun, viz, ;— 

Ton An Sn. 

Two Friars, viz. :— 

Tiuh Tian Sin and Chiu Cheng Hun. 
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HVA-HOET LOTTERY. 


Fire Bcggnrs, viz.;— 

Tan Kiat Pin, Tiob Gtian Eiat, So Cheng Guan, Tioh Ban 
Kim and Chi Gunn Kwi. 

The Lottery is thus conducted in the Straits :—A person 
wishing to open it, issues a notice that on a certain date 
he will open IIua>Hoer under a certain chop and that he 
will be responsible to all winners who stake up to such and 
such an amount either with him or his agents. 

These Agents go round, and, according to agreement, arc nl> 
lowed to receive stakes up to a certain limit, say $2, but on their 
own account they may receive larger stakes. They carrv what 
are usually termed hongn, i. e., papers on which the stakes arc 
entered. In case the staker is well known to the agent, no 
acknowledgment is given, but the staker may receive a ticket 
or scrap of paper, or mse he writes down on a slip of paper, which 
he hands to the agent, the names of the animals he wishes to 
stake on and the amount. The accompanying is a specimen 
of the staking papers used in Hua-Hoey. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 


White fish—Cham Khoi 
Shell or Dragon—Pan Kwi 
Goose (White)—Eng Seng 
Peacock—Hong Chun 
Lion or Earth-worm—Chi Koh 
Rabbit or Tortoise—Guat Poh 
Pig—Cheng Sun 
Tiger—Kun San 
Builalo—Ilan Hun 
. ^ " Su 



Elephant—Yu Li 

White Cat or Dog—Chi Taik 

Mouse—Pit Taik 


Wasp or Bee—Mow Lim 
Stork—Cheng Hun 
Cat—Thian Sin 
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llutterfly—Kun Oiok 

Stone or Cricket—Bcng Cliu 

Swallow—Sianj^ Chiow 

Pigeon—Hap 'long 

Monkey—Sara M ci 

Frog—Hup llai 

Sea Hawk—Kim Kwnn 

Dragon — Thai Peng 

Tortoise or Dnck—Hocy Kwan 

Cock—Jit San 

Fk'l—Thiiiu liiang 

Turtle or Carp— Cbcng Li 

Lobster—(Juan Kwi 

Snake—Hall Kira 

Spider—Cbcng Guan 

Sbeep or Uecr—(Juan Kiat 

Deer or Goat — Kiat Pin 

Gbost or Fox — An Su 


19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
25 
2(1 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 
3.3 

34 

35 

36 

There are, it will be seen, thirty-six columns, at the lie'll 
each of wliieb is the sign of one of the Hua-Hoey charwtew. 

The marks* (which have a conventional meaning) and bgurcs 
(Chinese) represent the amount either cent* or 
on each animal and the last column is the total of 
ceived. A person wishing to stake a large amount, say gJ or 
ftlO, oil an anirosl will sometimes write the name on a piece o 
paper and seal it up, delivering it with the stake to the mona- 

ger of the II ua-IIocy or an agent. j r i. « 

The lottery is opened twice a day, usually nt noon auct o. p.m , 
and at the anpointcil Imiir the winning number (animal) is 
cxhibitctl, and the icsnll declared in the struts. Previouslj to 
this, the agents have brought in their staking pawrs. II tne 
lottery is worki-d fairly, of course the manager who deilarw 
the wiuuinif number should be ignorant as lo the niuoun 
staked on the different animals. In China, the papers on which 
the Btakes are entered arc folded up in a packet and are not in¬ 
spected till the winner has been dcclar^, when the winning 
tickets arc chopped and the owners of them are |>aid. 

• Gcncmllj entered in iiencii 
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In the Strait#, these lotteries arc not fairly worke«l, anil llic 
uniinal least favoured by the public is often tlie winner. 
Stokers ri'ceivc tliirty times their stake, Ic-«s a small commis¬ 
sion paid to the agent, from whom they receive their winnings, 
and this leaves a good margin of profit for the hank. .-V mana¬ 
ger, for the sake of gain, or out of spite, has l»een known to 
stake by deputy a large amount with one of hi# agents on the 
animal which he means to declare as the winner. The agent 
is “broke” and those who havestaketi on the winning animal arc 
defrauded of their gains. This is only one of the many way# 
of swindling practised in regard to these lotteries in the Strait#. 

It must not be supposed that iti# only the Chinese who gam¬ 
ble at Ilua-Ilocv. Tlie wealthy llaba, born in the Straits, the 
respectable trader, their wives and daughters, the petty shop¬ 
keeper and the coolie who works hv the day, Klings and Ma¬ 
lays, women mid rhildrcn, all nliico are nnahlc to resist the 
temptation to gamble. The Manila lottery is only drawn nneo 
a month. Manila is a long wav off, and the chance of winning 
a priac is very remote, still it lias its fascinations for the prac¬ 
tical Englishman and even the cautious Scotchman has been 
known to invest his money in this s|M!culntion year after year. 
The lliia-IIocy lottery is drawn twice every day in different 
part# of the town and the excitement i# ever fresh. .\n out¬ 
lay of 10 rents, which is within the mean.# of any coolie, may 
bring in $3. 

Women are largely employed in the Ilua-IIocy business, 
while their husband# are at the shop or sailing (os they 
appear to be very oAcn). They spend their idle time in 
collecting stake# und staking themselves. They have diamonds 
and gold ornaments in profusion, and while an v of these remain, 
they can gamble to their heart’s content.* I’hosc lower in the 
social scale, unblessed with diamonds oi ready money, beg, bor¬ 
row’ or steal in order that they may gamble. 

Dreams play a great part in Ilua-Ilocy and the confirmed 
Ilua-lloey player gets to think of nothing else but the chance 
of hi# winning on the morrow. According to his dreams, he 
stakes. 


* A few lUrs •go the wife uf a Inulrr in Penang harina lost at Ifna- 
Uocy over Sl.UUii daring his abacDOO Uinl to commit suicide.—<Fobtiar7’, I^S.) 
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Iti» nil cxag(;cration to say that Kuu-llocy gambling corrupts 
and brings to min thousands of prople—men, women and 
ibildrcn but how to check it and minimise the evil is a very 
diiliciilt (picstion. 

The comiuou gaming houses in town arc well known 
to the Police They arc dcfcndwl by stniiig iron barred 
doors, have ladders, tra|>-doors and escapes and arc always 
ready for a raid by the Police. Premises have to be hirctl and 
fittcsl up for the purpose, and there is a certain amount of risk 
in the undertaking, but a llua-Iloey lottery can beopoueil any¬ 
where, in « shop, a priY'atc house or n Knmpong. The result 
is nut often declared at the same place and without a warrant 
the Police cannot enter a building. All kinds of artifices arc 
practised when the winning nutnher is exhibited in order to 
escape detection by the Police. Soinctiincs the character is 
rnarkctl on a piece of yam or sweet potato and swallowed if the 
I’olicc opiiear: or it is written on the paliii of the hand or on 
the suiid und ijnickly mbbe<l out. Instead of the well known 
llna-llocy characters the iiniuhcrs corresponding with them 
on the liitteiy papers arc now fri tpicntly nsol and it is extremely 
ditbcnlt for the Police to pnicnre Koti.sfactory evidence against 
the principals cmn'gcd in the business. 

'llie agents with their lottery jrapers, pencil anil stakes col¬ 
lected are sometimes arrested and fined, hut it has been held by 
a learned Judge that the possession of these “ tickets," ns they 
arc callctl, is no otfciu'C. In Iltirma it was held by one high 
judicial functionary that the thirty-six animals game was not 
gatiihliiig within the meaning of the .Act in force there. 

The more n“s|)Cftahlc (.'hiiicse arc fullv alive to the wiilc- 
i-pnail mischief eausetl by these Ilua-liocy lotteries and a 
nicinoriul, printed nsun.Ap|>cndix to this pn]>cr, has bwn rtH-ent- 
ly addressed to the Legislative Council by certain Chinese iuha- 
hitnnts of Penang praying that most stringent measures should 
be adopted fur their suppression. 

C. ^\^ SNKYI) KYXNEKSLEV. 


V. 


To 


II in Excvllvucy, 

CECIL C. SMITH, 

Acting Qorernor, ami Other* 

the Honourable the Member* of the Lt^gi^lativo Council of the 

Strait* Settlementa, 

SlXOAFOEK. 

The Memorial of the itndenigncd Resident* of Penang and 
Prorince Wellc*ley and other* reijuiring the aid and reeognuiance 
of the Goremmont. 

Bespeetfully aheweth a* follows:— 

1. That for a roDsiderable period there has been a system of 
ruinous gambling carried on with impunity in and sl>out Penang 
nnd ProTinre Welle*ley cnlIed“Wha Hocy” which ha* brought 
distress and in some cases dire destitution to whole families, men, 
married and unmarried women, minor*, *ervant*, as well a* person* 
holding responsible positions in mercantile sen'ircs, such a* clerks, 
cashiers, bili-collrctors, Ac., whose only mode of living is to bo 
gained through their honesty to their employers, and an upright 
rendering of a just account. 

2. That the clerks employed in the mercantile services are 
seduced to try and make a fortune by “ AVha Hoey.*' After try¬ 
ing times after times with mercantile money, which they may have 
in charge and continimlly losing, at last they find themselves indict¬ 
ed before a Court of a Criminal jurisdiction and thereby renvicted 
and imprisoned fur ember.slcmcnt causing disgrace to their friends 
who may have stood surety for them and giving shame and sorrow 
to Uioir'familie*. 

8. That this class of gambling is considered in China as well 
a* in Penang and Province Wellesley above-mentioned to bo the 
worse kind, and the most infamous specie* of gambling known; it 
is an enchantment to Chinese, Malays, Klings, Burmese, Siamese, 
Javanese. Eurasians. Bengalees, and all others the native* of this 
fcicttlemeut, causing anxiety, jiain. sorrow and in many instances 
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pburing the iluauccoMfui gamblere iu a {xwltioti nuuuiiting tu Hni- 
cide. Parent*, hnnband*, wire*, sister*, brother*, und not seldom, 
employer* also, undergo great affliction, brinpng through its con¬ 
sequence the greatest distrea* to the community at large. 

4. That thi* method of gambling contains '47 signs or nuinbent, 
namely:—Unn Soo; Thye Peng; Kong Beng; Cheng Soon, Jit-San; 
Moh Lim; Seang Cheow; Hoay Kuan; Che Koe; Cheng Hoon; 
Chearo Khoay; Eng Being; Sam Hocy; Kew Kuan; Guat Poh; Ban 
Kim; Khoon San; Kin Geok; Hup Ilie; Beng Choo; Kung Soo; 
Kong Choon, Cheng Lee; Hock Soone; Eire Lee; Pit Tek; Han 
Hoon; Thonn Sin; Tlican Liang; ChengGuan; Ouan Kwei; Oiian 
Keat; Kcat Pin; Phan Kwei; Im Hoey; Hup Tong; and Chee Tek. 

5. Tliat your Memorialista would beg to call attention that 
“ Wha Hoey ” gambling is a game of fraud and imposition, it is 
not managed as other gambling gamea with the "tVha Hoey ” 
keepers it is always “ //(vidk Ittin ani Tail*you lo*e." By other 
games the person wishing to go in for a chance does so pontonally, 
but iu “ Wna Hoey ” agents are procured to act for him or her. 
“ Wha Hoey *' is in fact carried on by way of proxy; for example, 
a lady will send her servant or servants to slake for her, or the 
keeper sends his orderly secretly to the parties* house to collect 
the monies and numbersof tickets that the |)arty may choose to hazard 
on. The parents, husbands, or employer* being unaware of what 
is being done, and, if there is not ready cash, the party he or she 
secretly pawns jewels, and other paraphernalia and the procoe^ 
therefrom with the hazard tickets are depoeited to the keeper’s 
orderly, if the party loses he or she never see any part of their 
•take again. 

C. That most of the Chinese aerrants employed by Europ<^s 
and Chinese families cause their employer* any amount of anxiety 
and annoyance, for, when they roccivo money to pnrcluue things 
for domestic purposes they squander it away upon “ Wha Hoey ” 
then, supply their employers with inferior and detrimental victuals. 

7. That this fraudulent system of " ^S^la Hom ” gambling is 
not in any way discouraged by the authorities in rcnnng, bocaoso 
as far a* your Memorialista know they have no power by Law to 
do * 0 . It is carried on in Institutions got up for tho purpose, but 
here exist places where certain parties who esnnot well attend the 
Institutions meet at some private place which is secured for tho 
purpose, and the gambling gone on clandestinely undisturbed by 
tho proi>cr Offlcials. AVhereas in Perak, Sclougorc, the Dutch and 
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French Colonica your llemorialiata are informed that even in the 
Licenacd Gambling Forma ouch a mode of gambling is^ entirely 
disallowed by the Government, and io suppressed immediately on 
discovery. 

8. Tlint the keepers of these ^V^la Hoev" establishmenta 
open them twice eacn day, and as is generally the case the person 
who may bo a child or a poor coolie or a blind person, trying his 
or her fortune to gain, will place a stake of sav (1) one cent upon 
the “ Wha Uoey " if such person gains he or she will receive (80) 
thirty cents, but if the choice of signs fail which is generally the 
case they lose all, in this way thousands of dollars are brougnt to 
the “ Wha Uoey " manager. Th6“Wha Uoey’’keeper guaran¬ 
tees to bo responsible to the lucky players for only say 1 1,000; 
but 8Up[>oeing the successful players win 8 2,000 or more, the 
keeper will only divide his guaranteed $ 1.000. amongst then^ 
again if say two thousand persons or more were to put a dollar each 
and all of them arc unsuccessful the “ Whs Uoey keeper pockets 
the whole $ 2,000 or more. By which means ho manages to 
iMiiiccze money fraudulently out of the poor, as well as the rich. 
The mode by which the frauds arc practised bv the manager of a 
“ Wha Uoey” may lie represented as thus:—Tlie_ Manager makes 
it known that the maximum amount of his loss in one forenoon, 
say is 9 2.000. The Ticket to be produced by him for one stake 
biMng HH a matter of couitmj known to himself and his partners ho 
claiidefitinclr slips in a ticket or aa many as he likes identical ^^h 
the one to to produced, to win say $ 1,200. Thus his so called 
maximum loss, if he can over lose at all, is practically reduced to 
$ 800 only. 

0. So wily are the “ Wha-llocy” Keepers that sometime they 
write on tho sand the winning number, then rub it out with their 
feet at other times it is written in tho palm of their hands, when 
there is no chance for the above they shout out. The place of 
thus proclaiming tho character being first made known, a grrot 
number of people young and old assemble to hear it, when tTO 
time ia fixed they take every trouble to meet at the apTOin^ 
rendeavous to hear the character or snccessful sign proclauned, 
and as soon as the successful sip is given, all the people interest¬ 
ed announce the same throughout the town, in crowds as people 
coming out of a theatre or retiring from a riot. 

10. Your Memorialists would like the Honourable Membeia of 
the Legislative Council to know that twenty years ago or there- 
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about* thp gambling game of “ Whn Hoe? " was carried on in 
Penang and Prorince Wellesley and owing to the calamity and 
saSering caused by this abominable game the Police were then 
forced to take active measures for its suppression ; and owing to 
the heavy fines (sometimes to $ 3,000) and the rigorous impri* 
sonment imposed on the “ \N'na Hoey " keepers by the Magistrates 
caused terror and consternation amongst them, since then it lute 
been discontinued until within the last year or so, when it has re¬ 
opened and increased with re-doubled Tigour. 

In consideration of the above-mentioned representation to your 
Excellency and others the Honourable the Members of the Legis¬ 
lative (Council, your Memorialists request, implore and pray for 
your kind riew and deliberation of this subject and beg that you 
will cause in quiri es to be made as to the fact of the present des¬ 
cription of “ Wha Hoey "and that it may please Tne Honour¬ 
able Members of Council to take steps in the meantime to issue 
such orders as to prevent ** Wba Hoey " gambling and gradually 
to pass an Act or Ordinance for the purpose of totally putting a 
top to this ruinous gambling game of “ Wha Hoey” which is 
daily sapping the earnings, energy, and comfort of poor coolies, 
women, well to do men. oi good society and in good business ami 
pecuniary circumstances, and children. 

And your Memorialists ns in duty bound will always pray, 


(Signed) GHO AIK GHO, and others. 
Dated at Penang this 30th day of September, 1895. 


ON THE ROOTS IN THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 

FROM THE DUTCH 

OK 

J. HIJNAPPEL.' 


lu tlic present tlourl.Hhiug condition of philological study on 
scientifle principles, one can scarcely tnan'cl at the fact that 
the Indo>(jcrmanic or Aryan family should have appropriated 
to itself the lion’s share of general attention, but, that there 
should still be any uncertainty regarding its practical relation¬ 
ship to the branches descended from other stocks, is quite in¬ 
excusable. Although we do uot, at the present day, take what 
may be called a bird's-eye view of these languages ns was 
fonnerly done, and find that, on the contrary, each one of them 
now enjoys its *>wn peculiar ^Jture of notice bestowed upon it 
by some one or other, there is, nevertheless, in respect both of 
the number of students and of their manner of procedure, 
much still left to bo desired, since the subject does not always 
receive the full justice to which it is entitled. Perhaps there 
would be no harm done by giving an example to illustrate 
how other language's, independent of the Indo-Ucrmanic, can 
be made to supply even more particles towards the building up 
of our science than have hitherto been collected. To this end 
we have, as specialists, selected from the particular province 
of our n.*8caren “ the form of Malay xrortU preriaue to their ex- 
temtioH in meaning through the addition of ajfixee.*’ 

* " Over de WorUl woonlen bi <1« Slok-lNchc tuL** a paper rrad Dr. J. 

russerKL in Section 0, robw^aicnor, of the Oriental Cvr.grcwi brUl at Le/* 
tlvn in ix'iileuibrr, ItidS. 
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Compctpnt authorities on the Indo-Germanic, in speaking of 
the roots in these languages, inform us that they really existed 
only at that period when the rariuus branches had not yet 
separated thcnisohes from the parent stock. As to their form 
at that date, and whether it was monosyllabic or dissyllabic, 
this has not yet been satisfactorily settU'd or agreed upon. 
Now in the Malay Inognagc's it is altogether different; here we 
continually meet with them ns significant, current words, for 
which reason they may In; justly cbissified us “ root-words ;" 
but these latter must not be confounded with such as we are 
accustomed to look U|>on as primitives or radical words in con¬ 
sideration of the derivatives obtaiiml from them, because theso 
same primitives, when dissyllabic (their usual form), may often 
be readily recognised as omstitiitiug compound w'ords which, 
on being resolved, prove to be nothing mure than the product 
resulting from the combination of two simple elements or par¬ 
ticles not yet entirely lost to the language or obsolete for col¬ 
loquial pnr|x>scs; it is to these simple elements that wo have 
to look fur the true roots. As for applying the information 
obtaincil to any one branch in particular or comparing the 
same with any other languages except such as belong to the 
Malay gnxip, thi.s we leave to further investigation to accom¬ 
plish, Battering ourselves that some light will presently be 
cost upon certain ])oints of interest to Philology in general and 
which may, possibly, be tunicd to good account. 

Too much, however, should not be expected. In entering 
upon the subj«‘i't concerning the origin of Malay words, wo 
would, by way of preface, mention tbut in this discourse wo have 
principallv availed ouniclvcs of a certain source which, although 
cxcee<iingly rich in itself, cannot be said to have entirely cx- 
cludwl the others : wo arc here referring to “ verbal reproduc¬ 
tions of 8<iuud." The Malay langimges oro remarkably rich in 
“ tonc-iraitative-wonU" and, in accounting for this wealth, it 
is necessary once more to have recourse to the argument that 
it is here a question of an aboriginal people who have aequir- 
(nI an ear sensible to the minutest distinctions of sound, such 
ns would be almost, if not quite, imperceptible to ourselves. 

'1 he facility and acuteness wdlh which the Malay is capable of 
distinguishing between slight variations in tone, is indeed re- 
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markable. The following wll even more than exempli¬ 
fy this. These can be little doubt that words of this cla-ss 
would fumLsh us with au admirable insight into the an¬ 
cient condition of the people by whom they are employed 
were we but able, not only to make a complete collection of 
them, but also to discover their original meanings. A nation 
living bv the seashore would observe and mimic sounds differ¬ 
ent from those which would strike the inlmbitanta of a plain 
or a mountainous district. In consequence of the limited 
space at our disposal we ore compcllctl to confine ourselves, on 
the present occasion, to the investigation of a single tone, not 
one specially selected because it offers a particularly favourable 
example—representations of other sounds might have been 
found which would have scrveil our purpose better—but mere¬ 
ly chosen by us locauso its plain, almost self-evident significa¬ 
tion causes it to bo easily understood in our own (Kuropcan) 
langu’igcs also. We allude to the word tik, equivalent to our tick. 
This word is directly comprclionsiblo to all, irrespective of na¬ 
tionality; the Knglishman, Frenchman, Oernuin, or Dutchman 
grasps the full force of its meaning, equally well with the Ma¬ 
lay, besides, tlm exjircssions tick and tick-tack arc well known 
to* us. The Malay says tak, in imitation of the sound proilucM 
by striking a small 'hummer u|Km a stonc-fiooring. Now it 
must bo here remarkwl that, In giving this interpretation, wo 
arc quoting from Dcwull's largo dictionary of the Malay lan- 
gu-ige, where the explanations submitted in tracin;: the mcaii- 
ingiTof the varioas wonls are so comprehensive and lengthy us 
to speak well for the care bestowed upon the work. Yet they 
should not always be aceeptctl without caution, since the powi- 
bilitv of error, occasionally apjmrent from a less happy choice 
of irinstnitioiii, is not always excluded. Well, in the above 
instance the -Malav employs the work tuk, but, when the table 
is struck with a stick he calls the tone thus produced 
tofk (N. B._oe=the English oo in poor in this and all the 

subsequimt instances : the oe is the Dutch equivalent for the 
German w; we catch the difference of tone for it is flatter; 
heure the um? of the oe). The tone in tak i pr : o ns in Engli-sli 
mar, but somewhat shorter, thus mSr) is sharjwr and clearer 
than in tock. It is a remarkable fact that tik is necessary to 
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complete the complement of the tripthong, and causing a to 
take up its natural position butween the sharp «" and the Hat 
oe, * should be wanting, at any rate, it docs not appear in the 
lexicon. This omission, however, docs not i>ecur in other 
eases : ►o, for example, they say soer of the rain falling on 
trees, also of the cable of an anchor as it glides swiftly through 
the hawse-hole: again, the word tsar stands for water dropping 
upon hot iron, also for a stream of water forcing it* way 
through an opening, as well as for a mat being drawn along 
the floor and a spear or javelin flying through n partition con¬ 
sisting of matting ; tir (pr: seer) is the name for a pit of clder- 
wooil at the moment of its l>ciiig extinguished by the water 
coining into contact with it: again, we have jtwk expressive of 
a feeble explosion or report, such os would be occusioned by 
the bursting of a cocoa-nut fulling from a tree, or an empty 
pail tumbling upside-down into the water; they applyto 
a book falling on its flat side, or to a table struck with the 
palm of the hand : pik (pr: in'ek) is signifleant of a small 
wiMxlen Irox fslling on the ground : and so forth. Tukitijg 
into account the individual etfects of * and p, the former indi¬ 
cating a hissing, sibdiint sound, and the latter, by virtue of its 
l>cing a Inhial rxploilent, expressing the preseui*e of a “ |Mjp!'’ 
or “ Imiig!" there can be no difficulty in recognising the part 
played by the vowel in n'prodiieing a tone to coincide with the 
original sound. 

In fact, to become fully aware of this distinction, it Is almost 
unnecessary to mil in the assistance of such tones, since he 
who U acquainted with the Malay languages, has it clearly 
provwl to him by numerous examples how the changes in the 
word indicate the flat, dull, heavy, thick, coarse, and great as 
compared with ai<d up^sed to the sharp, clear, light, thin, 
fine, and small. On ii hrst reference to the Javanese gram¬ 
mar of llooR one will immediately meet with numerous 
illiistratiuns of this. And, although Hk is riit found as nii 
indepi ndcnt word in the vocabuLry, yet its existence, which is 
made evident by simple analogy, is clearly cstahlishcd lieyond 
the shadow of a doubt, by its derivatives. From all these 

• IhU tripthons otvuis bi iLe English srig proaouncvtl 
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wonl'tuncs new words are formed by the addition of the pre¬ 
fixes k> and P, th.iugh these wonls are descritwd iw l>cing 
entirelv svnonvinous with the roots from which they ia\o 
eoiiic, 'but, if This were perfectly true, these prefixes would 
cither constitute nolliiiig more than phonetic athxes, or inrie- 
pendent representations of tone conveying the idea that a more 
extended and general meaning sliould be attnchetl to their pn- 
luitives. In considering tlic prefix kif, one would, in such a 
cahc, have to assume that it merely suggests the sound < 
which, bv being nspiratcil, had become he, and further that 
this A? h’ns been finally Imnlenwl olf into Aff liv aspiration. 
Now, as a matter of fact, such an 9 was originally an intrusion 
between two consonants inserted for the solo purpose of sim¬ 
plifying the pronunciation, therefore we also meet with it iii- 
terv’euing between the final consonant in which the prefix ter¬ 
minates and the initial consonant with which the root opciu; 
f..r this rcasoji it is often erroneously looked upon as forming 
n eoinponeiit portion of the root; hence numbers ol woitls are 
eonsidennl to open with an ? when such is not the case, and 
the truth of this as-sertion becomes apparent when a prefix te^ 
minating in u vowel, e.//., di, is substituted for such a one ns w 
closeil bv a consouunt. Presuming we were to a^pt tlio 
alm-c rule for derivation us holding good in the case ottik, laK, 
fork, we should then feel ourselves compelleil to admit that the 
verbs, mfngftik, wfinjflak, iiPng^toek, were don veil from 
them in the first place and that then, from the further deriva¬ 
tive foniis of?//*, &c., such words as kffik, &c., hud been ob- 
tuineil through the woikiug of some unknown phonetic I>”“* 
cipic. On nccount of the close rclatioaship lictMCcn * and / 
as initial letters, one might likewise be letl to iinuginc that ttic 
form kftik iiicrcly owe<l its origin to reduplication. In favour 
of this opinion 'would lie the circumstance that kf very fre- 
ciucntly pretcdcs syllables opening with a dental and, plough 
it is often prcfixeil to other letters as, for instance, in kiltp and 
kilap, this might be accounted for by attribuUng the circum¬ 
stance to a traiwition from tho liquid / into the dental d. Coii- 
sequcntlv, it would be more advisable to consider ibe k as hav¬ 
ing originated through reduplication after another manner, 
vix., to look upon it as proccctling out of the final consonant; 
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accordingly, in ». e., tik-i-tik it would appear that there 

has been a suppression of the initial ti. But neither tho one 
or the other of these arguments is satisfactory. 

The other prefix If is von’ commonly afBxol to tone-words 
and seems to remind us of the well-known particle lah, but we 
should certainly experience some trouble in endeavouring to 
prove them one and tlio same, even though there were no ap¬ 
parently more correct oxplan.’ition at our command. At the 
same time, it cannot bo denied that the difficulty, so far as it 
consists in the fact that la should have lost its fulness of sound, 
and that, too, in the penultimate, is removcil by remembering 
that the meaning causes the stress to fall on the root, so that 
la remains unaccented. Yet, notwithstanding this, there is, in 
our opinion a still better interpretation by which the question 
inav be settled. We have a third form of derivative, tho re¬ 
sult of a combination of the prefixes kf and If, found in wonls 
like kfUtik and kftfloek; these, it is true, are onas more des¬ 
cribed as precisely corresponding in meaning with tho other 
word.s, but in this’iustancc, at all evenU, the idea of attribut¬ 
ing the construction to the influence of phonetic principles 
would certainly have but little weight in its favour. Besides, in 
this species of combination, one very naturally expects to find 
an intrusive /, in consequence of which kftik would Iwcomo 
kililik. In this, as in other languages, the notion conveyed 
bv the vibration of the tongue, via., that of' frequency' (not 
IcMing sight of the frequent confusion of an r with an /) has, 
it is quite evident, absolutely no effect upon the quality of the 
tone; the quantity suffers a chonge but, the quality remains 
entirely unaltered. Assuming this to be the correct version, 
it would be essential that w’c should, in considering the form 
Iftik, acquiesce in tho premises that the first term of the word, 
I. e. the syllable kr, had been suppressed, since it cannot |)08si- 
blv be ar^etl that kf in ktiftik is probably a prefiguration to 
the word Iftik ,* for this would certainly not have taken place 
without some purpose (a phonetic reason is out of tlie question 
here), and the very nature of the thing only admits of a modi¬ 
fication of the quantity, seeing that the quality is expressed by 

vowel-change. 

As a consequence of the necessity of supplying a demand 
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fur an expression indicative of frequency, durability con- 
biiiation or connection, there was a call for a sjHxrial f«>nn to 
render the opposite idea of soinethiup diaconncctcd, abrupt, 
sudden, isolated and unexpected, to be obtained by raodih- 
catiou of the word, and thus accounting' for the niitcccdent rt- 
prcsfiitation of which proceeding, as it were, direct from 
the throat without interference from the other organs of arti¬ 
culation, was more suitable than any other explodcnt letter for 
expressing the suddenness and ubruptneas of a report or ex¬ 
plosive found when such required rendering by a figure of 
speech. Hut, even though it might, in after times, liavo been 
iKissiblo for kf and f? to be assimilatcil when nature was no 
lunger the sole guide, yet they originally repelled and cxeludal 
each other, and I? could no more be inserted after ki tlian W 
could be made to precede R ; beside* which, the latter would 
imply a chronological precedence of kt and such a supposition 
cannot possibly be entertained or toleratetl. The only solu¬ 
tion wo can, therefore, arrive at is, that wo are bound to occept 
tf as being quite as independent a prefix as kf, mid that tho 
position of this term R was assignctl to it phonctieallv after 
the initial tenn of tho word instead of before it, through “Cta- 
thesis, or tninsiiosition. To look ujkju the prefixes W and/e 
a* lioing nothing more than mere phonetic affixes is incorrect, 
for they evidently define the meaning of the word, in some ros- 
l)cct, by modifying the quantity although not affiieting tho qua¬ 
lity. 

There are also instances of dc Ixjing found as a mcaninglow 
prefix, in which light we shall hardly be able to account for it 
•ithern-ise than by attributing it to a phonetic change from the 
/ into the dental d. This is preferable to the argument that 
wo have here a softcni'd /, the consequence of rctluplieation, for 
this df is also found occurring licforc other consonants. 

Bv analysing the meanings of lik, ink, toek, it lieeomcs ap¬ 
parent that the principal idea conveyed by the word is repre¬ 
sented bv tlie explodcnt /, in cxcatly the same way m we al¬ 
ready uoticeil of the * and p, while the final k, with which tho 
hIkivc words terminate, merely serves tho purpose of abrapt y 
breaking oil the tone to imply u sudden cmling. Accordingly 
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tho chief idea or radical nic.tning is modified to a degree cor> 
responding with the change the k, U made to undergo. We 
find this letter supplemented by uy, m, unil *, in tiny, tanj, 
loeiiij; tint, tarn, lomn ; tit, tat, toet. Tiny signifies the suuiifl 
produced by n small piece of money fulling on a stone, and 
tany expresses the same thing of a large one, whereas torny in¬ 
dicates the ringing tone of a bell, or the sound proceeding from 
a hollow bamboo-cane when the same is struck with a liani 
weapon. It is our opinion that the fundamental or Iradiiig 
tone suffers no change, the same initial cxplodent being em¬ 
ployed in each ease, but, the uy indicates prolongation, for the 
tone is not interrupted or brought to sudden cuucliLsion but 
continues to vibrate through the nostrils; we fancy we can 
hear a reverberation in tiny and tany quite as plainly os in 
toeny, hence we have ventured to modify the meanings in .some 
measure, through replacing the stone by a body possessing 
sumo vibrative power and capable of cmittiug a tone; it is true 
that something hard is requisite in these ca.sc8, but it should be 
a resonant body, for in the above examples it is more likely to 
bo the blow on the stone which it is intended to represent than 
tho chinking of the coin. Tho resonance here implied is, so 
to say, passive and cotifmctl to the object; replacing this nasal 
by the labial liquid m there is a further cull for the idea, not 
precisely of a puffing, but rather of a humming or blowin*' 
sound ; it conveys the notion of on expulsion of air in the per¬ 
formance of which the subject itself is engaged, so that tarn 
and fooM, besides indicating a resounding tone, have an extra 
influence in mollifying the meaning. The discharge of a can¬ 
non is termed toent, doubtless w ith the intention of showing 
that it is nccompaincd by a hollow, booming sound; tam names 
a flat, heavy body descending on the ground from above as, r. 
y., the falling down of the component parts of a house tumbl- 
iug-in, and the a in the word marks the presence of a rumbl¬ 
ing, and crashing noise. The letter » is also concurrent with t 
in such eases: with the word tag we associate the sound of rat¬ 
tling, snapping, rustling, such as would ensue from the explod¬ 
ing of a percussion cap, or a rifle-ball entering a board or plank 
also the cutting of paix r with a pair of scissors; toet is the 
name for a smart, sharp pop or hung, such as one hears on 
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firing n revolver, or when the iiiuiiun of eerttiin Inxlies sudden¬ 
ly cease* as, for instance, the surecaue of falling droiw of 
water. We fear, however, that these exjilaimtions ore not (jiiite 
a* correct or ns much to tlic point as might be desired, hroin 
tlic derivatives of we find that it principally implies the 
meaning of a continual dripping or falling down, and this snt- 
ficicntly explains the nse of the cnnijioncnt letters of a word in 
w Inch s is to he taken more in the light of a continuant than 
hiliilaiit, anil is employed for the special purpose of contrasting 
with the nasal because there is here no necessity for a letter to 
express rt-souance ; licsidcs « is the only eousonunt whicli ad¬ 
mits of being used in conjunction with a t. Then, again, we 
know how closely .a final s approaches the sound of A in pro¬ 
nunciation, being deprived of much of its property in losing 
part of its liming sound through aspiration. 

It soems thit r do:,*! not appear in concert with t, hut it oe- 
eurs ill wonls of the same species, c. j/.. i/ar and nar, where the 
adoption of r is permissible because of the nature of the tone 
to the meaning of which it adds the impression that the sound 
of rattling is to be heard : still, cunsidcring the various signifi- 
entions of these words, it would not be easy to eoinprcbcml 
them under one coiniiion eategorj*. 

From several of these little wools new one* are forimil by 
again nIHxing the self-same prefixes ki and If when it often 
liHp|>cns that a nasal has been introducix) before the t, and that 
l?Jf also ocenrs as kfri. Neither of these two modifications is 
uncommon. It is not necessary to draw the line when one has 
sliiUsl that I is confused with r, for we so frequently discover n 
phonetically intrusive « in the penultimate of primitive wools 
that, as a rule, the fact of having found the one aifuols sufficient 
evidence for assuming the existence of the other. 

ITitil now, wo have merely occupietl ourselves with the pre¬ 
liminary or first changes of the root, and have not paid atten¬ 
tion to "any except the original meanings; a further advance 
should then be our next step. The dictionary supplies us with 
netive form' for a few of these words, like loel, ta», lorn, 
which reii|M.’ctivcly signify the producing of these radical tones. 
But there is no reason why verbs from all such wonls may not 
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I>c used. It would, moreover, he strange if otiier derivative 
ftirros of these words were not actually in colloquial use. For, 
correctly speaking, the possible existence of no derivative can 
he deni^, while there is n real demand fur the expression of a 
certain meaning the idea underlying which has an independent 
form in use, even though prasent custom may be iinacquaintwl 
with it, or may have nt^lcctcfl to preserve it, a thing of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. However, such forms did not, at first, come 
into existence at the same time and together with the roots; 
it was once considcnxl suflicient, and this nimetimes hapiicns 
even now, simply to mention the wonl marking the thing which 
is or docs this or that, or the action itself of licing or doing, in 
onlcr to call attention to the subject. Ily saying tick-Hfk or 
fiek-toek every one will be remiiKled of the ticking of a watch 
or clock. But the man who does not know those articles will 
think of something else giving forth u similar sound. So it 
comes that from tik we get the dorivativ-o (iklik a drop, and 
from th we have minfltt to ilrip, while krtik is the -Malay fur 
the ticking, or rather the tick of a clock. After the same man¬ 
ner mfu'tak, transitive, means to hew or chop; mrn?ta'<, trans¬ 
itive, signifies cutting open, or breaking through for the purpose 
of disiinitHig, as in ripping a scam, while the same wonl, intrans¬ 
itively useil, expresses the hiirstiug open of u hatched egg. 
Then mfoftork names the action of giving a soft or. lietter still, 
a mufflcsl knock; mfnflin is to drip Ix^sidc anything, also to 
dcs<-cnd from (with reference to origin); mtnftik, to tlattcii by 
blows, &c. Also mfnjjfHt, which means to filliu otl‘, as in re¬ 
moving an insect fn>m the hand by a sudden jerlc from the tip 
of the finger, but, it is also use<l to express the .showing of a 
ring one wears by pitshing forward one’s finger ami thereby 
performing an lictiuu somewhat similar to filliping, 'riic same 
meaning is ascribctl to wfugitik but this word also means the 
net of jumping in in-sect.s, when it is executed by the stretch¬ 
ing out of their hind legs after the manner of n grasshopiicr, 
whence the primitive wonl kftik receives an additional mcjin- 
ing by being nsal to express a leg of this sort, which is, again, 
figuratively employed for the hammer of a ritl ’ liecausc u 
gras.shoppcr’8 leg more or le8.s resembles it. Allied to kftik is 
the wonl kfthifi, the name for that posterior portion of the leg 
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huuutc'j bet«*ccn the calf au<l the heel, while oerat kftimj is the 
term hr whieh the hndon arhilU* is kiiown, anti nifHgftiivj is 
only used in the sense of severing or cutting through tliot par¬ 
ticular tendon of a man called tlic tendon aehillet. Jfengatok, 
with a as its first vow'cl, signifies tapping on a person’s head or 
striking a fiint with a piece of steel; by inserting an n in k?- 
fawj and repeating the word, thtu, kintamj, wo get a wooden 
block struck with n cudgel by the night-watchman as a sign¬ 
al. To these words the following are probably akin in point 
of origin, kihntany, a scare-crow ; kitontong, a pedlar ; kfh’nting, 
a Chinese pagotla! we fancy this word is also traced as pro¬ 
ceeding from a Chinese source); k?l?.nlinijOH and kfrfntingan, 
ear-rings. 3Iany more examples of this kinil could he easily 
found. 

Were it our intention to exhaust the subject to which we 
have been able to do little more than call attention, we should 
now, without further delay, have to speak of the new change 
of tone, obvious from the above cxnm{)li*s, viz., the contraction 
of a dissyllable into a monosyllable in the first term of the won!, 
uud also the phonetic variation of the consonunt^ which, as in 
all other languages, is, doubtless, also here originally due to 
merely dialectic differences, but may, nevertheless, at one time 
have defined the meaning of the word to some extent. I$e- 
sides, at the very’ outset and taking prccetlence of every other 
question, the direction of our discourse should now tend to- 
wnnls an enquiry into the laws regulating such tone-words os, 
in contradistinction to these already considered, we arc obligeil 
to term arbitrary in default of being ablo to think of a more 
suitable and descriptive expression, one that would definu the 
class better. For, although we have seen that there are words 
whose origin is traced to involuntary verbal imitation of sound, 
a still greater number probably owe their existence to caprice, 
a fact continuallv remarked in the eoso of children who habitu¬ 
ally render the thing they see, or what they see occurring, by 
HPlf-coincd tones, doubtless very arbitrary, but due to clearly 
indicated natural caii-ses nevertheless, an 1 ?or this reason agree¬ 
ing, now and then, with the equally arbitrary utteraures of 
other children. 
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Kvcii prcvioiia to making the aboA’c enquiries we should pni- 
re< <l to give a more ample description, entering into the details 
of tlie nmithesis'existing between these two great divisions of 
words. Arbitrary tone-words are, it is quite evident, diame¬ 
trically opposed tojtlie involuntary, verbal representations of 
sounds, therefore, when we include the tone-imitative words in 
the latter class wo do so for the express purpose of contrasting 
them with the arbitrary tone-words, and to show that we look 
up >11 them in the light of words with a reflective tendency, not 
only answering to the sounds themselves but to something morv 
iK'sides, for they recall the very motions and gestures necess¬ 
ary for the accomplishment of the action itself, between which 
and the sound consequently ensuing there is an intimate re¬ 
lationship ; at the period when spcccii liud not reached such a 
high state of perfection ns at present, the language of mimicry 
and gesticulation must certainly have been of great iin{)ortance, 
anil that it has not yet taken its final leave of tlio world we 
learn fn-m the interesting article by Professor Gekl.ami of 
Slnisbnrg published in the I)eui*chr linmUehau for May last 
(t88d), and treating on the language of signs employed by the 
Indians. In the infant stages of our race, speech was full of 
inntion, the movements of mimicry going hand in hmid with the 
iiltemiice of involuntary expressions for original tones. This is 
the reason why pronominal roots and radical prepositions liuvo 
as inueh right to bo considered involuntary, verbal sounds as 
tlic lone-imitative words. It is clear that in this instance iwy- 
eliology and gminmnr do not fulfil precisely tlio same otlico. 
The pstjehr supplied llic material out of which tho language 
was constructed by the moms not in conformity with any 
logical rules but, starling with tlic roots of nouns, verbs, pro¬ 
nouns,’and prepasitions, it developed the language while |ier 
ferting itself. 

Tlicn, too, we should not be able to avoid a careful inves¬ 
tigation of the fundamental meanings belonging to tho nume¬ 
rous aflixes with whirh the Malay nboimds for, so far, we have 
only gone into and fc, and our discourse on these two pre¬ 
fixes has not been by any means complete. 

Kvidcutly there is ample material for a prolonged enquiry on 
untrodden ground. 
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In conclusion we submit the following hypotheses : 

The stocks were derived from imitative and other in¬ 
voluntary sounds, sometimes even preserving, after the firrt 
and most prolong^ period of their development, traces in their 
roots of the original primitive wording. Besides, forei^ lan¬ 
guages have done much to bring about a state of perfection. 

It is not necessary for the roots to have been exclusively 
monosyllabic. The tone-imitative monosyllables consist, for 
the most part, of three elements, u consonant, a vowel and a 
final consonant. When, in compliance with some system, a 
word becomes deprived of its terminal consonant, it can no 
longer be considered a true root, all that is left being an ab¬ 
stract tone. If we remove the t from the Malay word ti$, we 
obtain a curtailed form which cannot justly be deemed a real 
root. 

That dillcrenccs of surroundings originallv gave rise to a c »r- 
rcspondin '4 variation in the roots cannot fee questioned, yet, 
considering the uniformity of the pxyche and the fact that 
the ancient races had still always some points in common, these 
must often have met in their utterances. Ilcnoc, to found the 
assertion that there is a family relationship existing between 
various branches, on the mere fact of a resemblance in sound 
between certain roots, would not snfficc to place it beyond the 
pale of dispute. 

But thesu tone-imitative sounds coupled with those others, 
whose mutual agreement is a circumstance of far less frequent 
occurrence, and further combining with them to supply, by 
means of a portion of every imaginable determinative affix, the 
entire grammatical and lexicographical store in the word-struc¬ 
ture of the language, wc say, these two classes of tones, modi¬ 
fied after the manner already stated, must certianly have pro¬ 
duced an indefinite number of unconnected, independent lan¬ 
guages which have, in some measure, long since disappeared. 

We beg leave to conclude this discourse with the above 
suggestions, and we trust that, provided always they are 
found to rest upon a sound basis of actual fact, they may 
lie considered to hare established a fair claim on the student’s 
attention. 
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KLIENG’8 WAR-RAID TO THE SKIES. 

A DYAK MYTH. 


The Sea Dyaka possess numberless stories, legends and 
fables banded down by tradition from ancient times. Some 
are related in plain prose, whilst others are set in a peculiar 
rhythmical measure, and sung to a monotonous chant, but none 
are written ; all we transmitted by word of mouth from gene¬ 
ration to generation. A store plainly told is an “ Ennera ” 
and a story sung is a •• Kana/' One large collection of 
ensrrrt is similar in character to the stories of Kcraard 
the I-ox, wh^ place in Dyak talc is occupied by the Peliudok 
and the Kekura (the mouse-deer and the tortoise), who arc 
always represented as acting in concert, and whose united cun- 
ning IS more than a match for the strength and ferocity of all 
other animals. Intrigue and stratagem, so abundantly illus- 
trat^ in th^ fables are qualities upon which Dyaks love to 
dwell, and they have an analogous scries of stories of the 
adventures of A^i Samumang and Apni Saloi, two men who 
are alwap plotting against each other, the latter however 
always being outwitted by the former, and then, when occasions 
swe, not ashamed to practice deceptions upon his own family. 
Other talw relate the history of Rajas and their dependents lu 
TOTious cireumstancea, but it may be that these have been 
Arrowed in more recent times from ilalav sources. Others 
describe the exploits of mythical Dyak heroes, and these per- 
haps constitute the most genuine specimens of the oral litera¬ 
ture of the Dyak race. Of this class the following is one, 
and being generally sung is called a “ Kana." 

The greatest hero of Dyak mythical story U Klieng, of 
whom nanny cxploiU are recorded—good and bad, warlike and 
peaceful. He is supposed to belong to this world of ours, but is 
not now visible to human eyes as in the good times of yore to 
which Dyaks look back os the golden age. He is without 
pedigree. Tradition makes him out to have been found in the 
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hard oj a trw by NmIu who broujfht him op a« h« 
brother. When of age, he derelope<I a tcudencT to a wander¬ 
ing life, and never applied hinuclf to any regular pursuit, 
except those of pleasure and war. He was wayward and capri- 
aoua yet handsome and brave; he would often disappear for 
months and even years at a time, and be given up as dead, and 
then would re-appear at bis mythical home, coming from where 
no one knew, and no one dared to ask. Ho had a wonderful 
I»wcrof inctamorphosis. and could transform himself into any¬ 
thing and become monkey or man, tiger or ornmj.utan ; could 
bo ugly or handsome; dirty and diseased, or clean and healthv- 

turned himself into a fragment of a broken water-gourd, and 
in that disguise was carried by Ngolai in a basket to the bkttle, 
vdicn, being set on the ground, he revealed himself in his true 
character and routeil the enemy. In the following advent are 
he hgures lu a man whom we should call a chimney sween' 
and IS named the “Smutty One, the Blackened Bambu," and 
It 18 not until the end of the story that his appearance changes 
and he is recognised as Klicng. o-uges. 

He married Kumang, the Venus of the Dynks, but in bis 
many wanderings and mttnmorphoscs he became the husband 
of many others, yet alw;ay8 returned to Kumang in the inter¬ 
vals. And she, following his esaniple, allowed Inraclf the 
Ijcense, and the varying incidents of their con¬ 
stantly secunng sciiarations and rc-uiiiona make up many a 
^aptcr of Dyak story, amusing perhaps, but not vcir who'lc- 

Klieng is not, so far as I know, called Petara • hut in 
Dyak estimation he holds the position of n tutelary spirit and 

The story of the Ancient Traveller vjhose coming 
is unknovu. 

The grey-haired Traveller whose wav is hidden. 

His name is Bangkok .\rok Pnpong Engkivong 
_B««J»P g***P engcma Ribis Basong.”t 

(•) Literally: 

(t) Literali; 
appoarinK rad 


to u. hoS^bTto a5s:r2 


KUeaif u 

not recognised. 
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He is between Ngelui and Bujang Bulan Monyimbang. 

He is the Traveller whose cle\'erac3S is great. 

he cats rice, at his touch it tastes like ehestnut. 

The remains of his drink tastes like honey of the bee. 

yneiai asks him,— . tu 

“ What, friend, is the object of your visit to our country . 

“ What news have you to tell f " 

A7ic«^—None, friend, except that I nra weary of pounding 
rice and fetching water. 

Ngelai —0 you want to get married. 

Klieng —Even so : I wish you to go w ith mo to ask h-U* 
mang to marry me. 

How can you marry whose country is unknown T 
klivng—yij country is the highland of light soil, which touched 
becomes sago. 

The Lake Barai, where bathe flocks of birds. 

So they began to cut the knotty branches, o» the evening 
was far enough advanced to begin discussion. 

Ngelai arranged his armlets of shell with distinctly cut 
grooves— 

Arrangctl his plumes of hair like sliootsof the young icru 
Arranged his turbau like the coil of the black cobra. 
Bungkok also arrayc«l himself : bis waist-cloth was of bark. 
His turbau a bit of dried ifkalong* bark. 

His armlets were a twist of rolttii. 

Thov went to the other end of the wovou-wullcd house. 
Walking after each other keeping step; 

And came to the room of Tutong. 


Tutong—Sit domi, friends, on the roiuu mat woven by Lc- 
mantnn of the land of Entigelam. 

Sit on the mat woven in sprigs by Lemok callcil the star- 
like Lulong. 

Eat thcpiaang just coming into riiMUicss. 

Eat the little pinang gathered from the midst of the 

fruit Irocs; __ 

• OwinK to my lEnoronco ol boUny, 1 can only, m a ndf, give Ui« nalivo 
names of {ilants. 
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"With spoon-leaf iiWA spreading in septiform branches ; 
And tangled tobacco mossing like the hairy kelindang fern. 
And they fell to talking till the morning hours, speaking 
of many things. 


Tutony—Whht report, cousin, what news? 

What is talk^ of in the land f 

Stjelat —M ewish to cut into the top of the wide spreading bcc- 
trcc. 

We wish to tie the feet of the great wood pigeon, 

And not the ndong fish at the head of the stream. 

e ask for Kumang to wed our cousin the Traveller here. 

Tulong —My sister docs not marry anybodv. 

I require a man who has found a' mosquito’s probosis big 
enough for a stanchion of a iioat’s bow. 

I require one who has found a pangolin'$ tooth lit for a 
band of the ngabof* sheath. 

lJut my speech is that of joke aud laugh, 

Talk spoken without thought. 

lint truly I require a man who can lead mo to rescue my 
father and mother from Tedai in the halved deep heavens; 

One who can lead me to wage war where the dim red skv is 
seen : 

This is the man whom I seek, whom I search for, to borrow 
as a debt. 

KHeng—l am the man, cousin Tutong: if to-night we split 
a bunch of rijic piHang»,f to-morrow we carry war to the 
halved deep heavens. 

If wc split the rod-Bpnthc<lI can leml vou to wage 
war to the zenith of tho roomy heavens. * 


f ****^*' "P*^®*,* ^ pinaiig ; but the older brother 

of Tutong refused consent; and Ngclai’s company returned 

“•‘““c unable to meet tlie gaze of others ; 
with faces red like a lump of dragon’s blood. Coming to his 
own room, Ngclai went to his sleeping place carvedHke the lumi- 


* A Orsk swonL 
t “MSUh Pinanir.” 
marrisge oesemony, ot w 


^Itdng the beld-nut, k Uic name girm to Uu 
Inch dwt action forma Uio ocntial port. 
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nous sparks of the milky way. Great was the shame of 

Ngelai Bujang Pedar Umbang.* Then spoke Bungkok 

Arok Papong Engkiyong:— 

Klieng —Let us three Ngelai and Bulan Menyimbang get 
birdlime.t 

Ngdai —To-day ? Shall we return in u day ? 

Klifng —Nay, we spend nights away, and taac as provision three 
pasM of rice. 

Ngehi —Where shall we eollect the birdlime ? 

KHeng —Say nothing : let us start and fell the pempan tree of 
Ngelai of the Rain Chestnut, where we can arrange our 
weapons ; 

Arrange the plumes of hair like shoots of the lemiding fern ; 

Put on the ancient war cap, the well fitting one; 

Take the war charms to gird the loins ; 

Take the shield cut in slanting curves ; 

Gird on the hom-hafted weapons ; 

Take the plumes of hair thickly studding the sheaths ; 

Carry the sumpitan of tapang wood.! 

And away they marched with feathers of the hornbill tos¬ 
sing in the sheaths. 

Away down the ladder of evenly notched steps, 

Holding the long rails converging at the bottom. 

So started the three setting forth from thence. 

In the day time they pushed on following the sun. 

By night they used flaming torches of light. 

But weak was Bulan Menvimbang, weaker than a scor¬ 
ched leaf : 

The strength was gone from the midst of his loins. 

He fell to tho right, but was caught by the hom-hafted 
sword. 

He fell to the left, but was held up by the barbed spear 
handle. 


* ** Toath of the Pedar (tmit) Skins.’* 

! A meUmorphical wj of saying: ” Let ns go on the war fath." 
A long wooden blow-pipe need for propelling poiaonod airowa 
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Spirit of the Windt —O dead is onr friend, beloved of heart! 

O dead ia our husband, beloved of bodv ! 

And uprose Buusu Entayang from the spout of tbu leaping 
waterfall. 

Uprose Bunsu Rcmbia from the top of tho bcc*trccs; 

And touched him with tho knuckles of the fingers of the 
hands. 

And dropped upon him oil sweetly perfumed ; 

And there was a twitching in the soles of his feet, 

A throbbing of the pulse in the region of the heart: 

And Bulan Mcnyimbang stood up. 
lie smelled an odour like the scented gharu of the hills; 
lie inhaled a perfume os of pressed cardamom flowers. 
And lo! there was cooked nee, a bambu-full. 

And dried fish a basket full. 

“ Whether for life or for death I will cal this rice,” says 
he. 

And he ate to his satisfaction. 

lie smoktd, holding the fumes in his mouth, 

He ate pinattg, throwing the refuse away. 

And Bulan Mrnvimbang started to walk. 

He walked slowly holding on to the wing feathers of tho 
swallow. 

Ho marched on holding to tho beak of the horubill. 

And there was heard a booming sound like tho roar of the 
tidal bore, 

A rushing and crushing as of pelting rain. 

And Ngelui Bujang Pedar Umlmrig looked behind. 
ytjelai —O you are alive, friend ! our friend lives! 

And the tliree went forwanl, and came to the highway like 
the breast of tho land turtle, 

A path already made clear and good. 

Ixmking they saw a long house which n bird could onlv 
jiut fly through in a day. 

short house through which a littlo ttyak flies in a dav. 
yijelai —“ 0 that is an enemy's houso friend." 

And he donned hia coat of hair woven by a woman of 
Sempok with deformed shoulder. 
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He put on his war-cap of jungle fowl feathers. 

And girded on his swonl tnflwl with hair, as hig as an 
* empty poddy bin. 

And set on his shoulder a »umpitan. 

And grasping the shield with slanting ends Ngelai started 
to advance. 

“ Stop, friend,” says Bangkok Arok Popong Engkiyong 
Bujang Pengeraa Kibis Basong, ^ 

** That is not an enemy’s house, it is my firm lodge, 

“ Mv house the worth of a runa jar.”* 

The "three advance<l, and saw a house of one door, a single 
row’ of posts, 

A beautiful house in the midst of a wilderness. 

Jiiilan —Whose sleeping place is thus ? 

JOie»g —That is the sleeping place of Luja, brother of Dara 
Lant.aiig Sakumbang. 

This belongs to Ngelai Bujang Pedar I’mbang. 

That to Tutong Bujang Lcmandaii Uendang. 

Btdan —.\nd where is mine T 
Klieng —Yon have none, Bulan Menyimbang. 
jlutan —You who have sleepiug places are not more brave 
than I. 

In fighting with spears never did I run away. 

In fighting with swords never did I fear death. 

talk so, Bulan Meuyimb ing 
Lot us sit down here on this mat of well crossed warp: 
This Java mat with over-lupping ends. 

[ And Bungkok inuttcreil growlings like thumpings of a 
Mclanau building a boat. 

And talked like a Sebnru man upside down.] 


K/ieng _t UTiere are you, ye Spirits of Contending Winds ? 

Strike the house of Sanggul Labong at the lair of the 
kendaicanij snake. 


• The property of Dysks coiMiaU in irreot liort of old eorthenvan jwa, 
eomptunUrely volucli^ in thonuelves; but highly prised by them, and rang¬ 
ing Soin StO to Saoo »ml $300 s pkoo. 
t GommamlM the winds to collect hi« army. 
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Coll them to the war to the aenith of the deep heavens. 
Tell them of Batu Jawa’s house on the hill of the fea* 
thery tufted leniba. 

Tell them of Tutong s house at Batang Gelong Xyundong. 


[ And the W ind Spirit arose and blew a strong blast, 
A violent tempest furiously raging. 

Broken were the struts and posts of tho houses. 
Uplifted were the shingles of split wood.] 


“ What wind is this blowing with snch strength? 

“What rain is this beating without stint f" 

TAe We are not wind without object, not natural wind : 

We aro wind inviting to the war on the skies following 
Bungkok who rescues tho father and mother of Tu- 
tong “t the zenith of the roomy heavens. 

CAorw*—This is the debt to be incurred, this is to be wished 
and sought for. 

Cut down the peutpan tree, the rain chestnut : time it is 
we should be up and make ready. 

Sanggid Lalong descended from the cave covering the 
ktndawauij'$ lair ° 

Tutong camo from his country of encircling rocks. 

^d many wore their numbers, uumerons us the dawn : 
rheir beads as a myriad of spots. 

And there was a rustling of the cardamom bushes as the 
army rushed bv and was gone. 

t7. Song Wnri^gro'" ''' 

« are our numbers, more than sprate and minnows,” 

plantain buds." 

Tit and aearchthe companies, whether all be come or not ” 
„ * all arose and looked around, 

^of his sight” stretched beyond the range 

**b^e^^” sound of the rear was not to 

” e are more in number then sprats and minnows 
More numerous than the layers in the plantain bud 
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'riiicker iLaii the Ktriuged hawkbells of iron. 

“ Is Saiupurei here? Him I have not seen. 

" If 80 , untimely will Imj our advance like the i/ieruHjan 
fruit of the uplands." 

** Slow our march and fruitless too! 

“ Not so, let us onward ! 

" Nay if they come not, we do not proceed." 


And Buugkok began to growl like a Melanau building 
a bout.* 

And to talk like a Sebaru man uiiside down. 


KlUinj —Where arc you, ye tempests? I charge you to strike 
the house of Tinting Lalang Kuning, 

The land where Linsing Kuning spat out the refuse of 
phtauff. 

Where are you, ye contending winds ? Strike the house 
of Tuchong Panggau Dulang. 


.\nd the wind began to blow a violent storm, 
And struck the fruit trees unstiutingly. 

Bent were the struts of tiietlumj wood : 

Sent flying were the shingles of nd j»uu>j. 


The lilnil —“ What wind is this that will not cease? 

'* What min is this that will not slacken ? 

" We arc not wind without object, natural wind : 

•' We invite you to follow Buugkok to the war 
" Against T^ai in the circle of the roomy heavens ; 

" To visit Chendan nt the half moon." 

Chorus —“ That is the tiling to be bought and liorrowcd ; 

“ That is the debt to be incurred.” 

" Cut down the mutun tree, time for as to start. 

" The army is within hearing we can take a rest.” 

* There hi nothing peculiar abont the brat-bnilding of a Mrlauan, or talk 
of a tiebani Dyak; the naiuca arc introduced idmpl;r to make rhj-mc. 
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Sulitjuirei —• “ Wliat about tlic army, cousin I.nja? Shall 
wc try its mcttio ? 

Laja —Trj’ it. coiuiii, that wc may know whose hearts are 
brave and fearless. 


And Sumpurci donned his plumes of hair like shoots of 
the lliuidiiig fern, 

Itonned his purple coat like the black plumage of the 
crow, 

And grusi»ed his slantingly cut shield. 

And lie rose up and shouted like the roaring of the cave 
tiger. 

“ The cneiuy,” said Ilulun ^fcnvimbnng. '* ^Vho arc 
you ! " 

We arc not to lie aaked about.” 

“ c arc the army of Tedai from the circle of tlie roomr 
heavens,” 

** The army of Chendnn from the rising shining moon.” 

And they fought with spears sounding like thumping 
blows of the boat<buildcrs. 

Ihey stmek with swords, os if cutting through the/;<(><• 
dan bushes. 

And Xgelai was braten by the company of Sumpurei. 

** Ix.*t us stop the joke, iinmpurci, enough to have trated 
our friends," 

And they ceased the play. 

^^id cttllid back the great mass of the armv, 

Numerou.s as the unknown spirits. 

And the army went forwanl. 

The foremost acre uut^wiihin hearing of a calling voire, 

As the hindmost were just bending to rise and advance. 

Ti c middle soundetl like the pounding of the nurah 
fruit when seeking the ri/Aa.t 


I* ****! coniiaa np to Klkng's smiy. frtgn them- 

t TOe jnitx* ( Jrrrit rllftfm ) rrot is commoalr ased for 

u».,.. w, 
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And they came to the slack water lake Tckalong; 

Where flapping the water they bathed and divetl. 

A pond was passed by the army in a panic. 

Lo ! Sampnrei became weaker than a toasted leaf; 
Slacker than the current met by the floocl tide. 

The sweat of his body was ns the streaming of a wet day. 
In the sweat of his side could be dipped an eight-length 
bnmbii water bottle; 

And his bo<ly floated in his perspiration. 

And Nawai Gundai wept with heavy sighing of the breast, 
And shed tears with tender grief. 

After a time, lo! Sampurci emcrgc<l, seized the betel-nut 
and ate it. 

And he smoketl holding the fumes in his mouth. 

“ O Sampurci eauuot die." So said the army. 

'* Cut down the muliin and tSniun with leafy branches.” ^ 
“ Siiflicicntly strong are wo in numbers to take counsel.*’ 
Kliemj —Hear, all ye of the army ; 

Whoever first gets to the hill of Perugau Iliilan, 

He shall be the possessor of Kumang. 

Daylight came and the army ran a race. 

At midday Bangkok arrived first at the hill. 

Ainl lo! a spirit with long loose hair over the shoulders, 
Foaming at the mouth to devour some one. 

And he fought with Bangkok. 

Now the spirit was worsted, now ho : 

But the spirit was beaten, being dashcil to the left and 
flung to the right. 

.\nd whining, tlie spirit l)csecched him to cease, and let 
him go free. 

Spirit —I will give you a charm, ns big as a hearth-stone to 
make you invulnerable. 

Klieinj —1 refuse. 

Spirit —I will give you courage and never shall you wage war 
without taking spoil. 

Ktieng —I refuse. 

Spirit —I will present you witli a tooth of mino which will 
become a ladder reaching to the flock of clouds. 
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I will give a tooth with which you may ascend to the 
house of grandmother Manang.*’ 

Klieng—\t so, I will let you go. 


So Bungkok let the spirit go free. 

And the main army began to arrive at the hill Perugan 
Bulan; 

Close to the precincts of grandmother Manang. 

And came to the rising shining moon. 

" Best all ye of the army; said Sampurci; 

“ 3Iay be we are vainly'following the paths and tracks of 
wild beasts.” 

Klititg—Wo shall not return without gain and without spoil. 

Sampwrei —How so 7 

A7i>«^—M’hcnerer I have gone to inflict fines, never did I 
return empty-handed : 

Every day did I bring a string of knobbed gongs. 

Whenever I have gone on the war-path, never did I 
return unsuccessful. 

Every month did 1 get a seed of nibong paimt 

Here let us test the skill of the woman, the stimulant 
of tlic bones. 

M hose hands are those which can work skilfully ? 


And Sampurci arose, and threw up a ball of dressed tbreail ; 
And it became a clump of bambui. 

Sapungga arose, and tossed a ball of raw thread; 

And It bf^came a plant of rotan. 

And the Chief set in the ground the spirit's tooth, 

Aud he arrived at the falling, setting sun. 

He planted the spirit’s tooth, and it reached to the risinit 
shining moon: ^ 

^^at^^™* * ladder of ironwood, perfect with eighteen 

And !s-gelai stooil up, and tossed a ball of red dyed tlread 
to the sloping heavens; 


• An ^ ino«Uoii» womsn who i. nppoMd to Ure in th« skiesL and to 

IST® "door of which 


th« earth, 
t Meaning a homan head. 


the rain (alle to 
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And it became a flower snake whose tail twirled round 
the Three Stars, 

\Mio8e head caught Sembai Lantang Embuyang. 

And Tutong arose, and flung a ball of blue dyed thread ; 

And it became a cobra whose tail caught the star of mid- 
heaven, 

And with staring eyes it seised the loins of Buyu Igang. 

There was a single banthn on the highland ofjinyaH wood 
lighted upon by flocks of white storks. 

And the main army marched on, and ascended to the 

# 

circle of the roomy heavens. 

The vanguard came to the house of Maiiaug Kedindang 
Arang of speckled skin— 

Of Manang Uensarai of sweet smelling cardamom. 

Sampwrei —Is your house free of entrance, grandmother ? 

She did not reply (as much as) a grain of rice 

>Shc did not answer (as much as) a bit of bran. 

The Arntp—0 why does not grandmother answer us? 

Sampurei arose, and clutched a log of wood. 

Threw it at her, and hit the hole of her ear. 

And lo! out came I>ec8 and dragon flies. 

Out rushed pythons and black cobras. 

The Arm;/ —No wonder graudm<ithcr does not hear, so many 
things arc in her car. 

Again they inquire: Is your house free of eutranoe, 
grandmother ? 

I. Jilanaug —Afy long house, children, is never tabooed ; 

My short house has no forbidding laws. 

Sampurei —Ilow can that house be large enough for us— 

A house of only one door, one family, 

A house of only one row of medaug posts ? 

I. Mnnang —Como up, grandson, this my house is large enough 
for you all. 
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Tip they went, and not before the amiy was all inside 
was the house filled. 

And the army rested there. 

" lict us of the army feteh wood and seek for meat: ” so 
said they. 

I, Mananff —No.no, grandchildren; at all costs, I will giro 

you a meal. 

And she filled with rice a pot the size of a elicstnut; 

And a pot of meat the size of a birds egg. 

Said Sampiirei; I will go in, and sec grandmother 
cooking." 

Hampurei —^V here is the rice which has been cooked, grand- 
mothcr f 

7. Mananff —That is it, grandson, only that. 

Snmpurei— Let me swallow it all up and no man know' it. 

J. J/rtwaH< 7 ^Not so, grandson, let each one fairly hare his 

share: do you go and get leaves.* 

Away went Snmpurei and fetched some blades of lalaitg 
grass. 

I. Maniing—"'\\\\y bring that—fora pig’s litter? 
Sttiiipurri—yo, friend, to cat rice with. 

I. Mitnamj —llow can a mon cat with lalamj leaves? 

Sninpurei —Don t you know how much a grain of rice i.s ? 

7. Manaiig —Go again and fetch some plantain leaves. 

Sanipui'ei — I will not wcarv myself to no purpose: 

Were they rc<|uircd I know how to get atapx: 

.\s for rice there is none to Imj put into the leaves. 

And grandmother Munang arose, and took rice and 
meat; 

She served it out sitting, piling it in heaps as high as 
herself was sitting. 

She served it out standing, piling it in heaps as high as 
herself was standing. ® 


tbT’c r. 
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/. Mauanff —Sampurci, you dindc the food; long liavo men 
praised your skill in dividing portions. 

Siim/mrei —Yes, grandmother. Get ready, all yo of the army. 

And ho took the rice and meat, and tossed it to the left; 

lie tossed it to the right and behind, and sprinkled it 
about: 

And yet not a grain was lost. 

Astonished was grandmother Manang. 

I. Manang —In truth you are clover, grandson, skilful with 
the tips of your fingers. 

Hut why do not you cat, Sampurci ? 

Sainpurei —Full is the bag made by my mother, the pouch made 
by my grandmother. 

And the remainder of the rice left by the army wa.s a 
matful; 

The fragments of meat five plates full. 

Hut it was all devoured by Liialimbon : 

Yet still he wanted to cat, wide open was his mouth. 

They fetched ten patus of rice, and upset them into his 
mouth ; yet still he wantctl more. 

They got a chest of paddy, and imnred it into his mouth, 
rammed it down with a ixkI'; but yet ho was not satisfied. 

And he proceeded to cat the gongs big and small and the 
jars. 

And all the goods of grandmother Itlanung were con¬ 
sumed, and the old lady wept. 

Klirug —You have also shown your power, grandmother: so 
have we: 

Hut do not be vexed at heart; 

Your things shall all be restored as before. 

After their jokes were ended, grandmother Manang 
departed. 

The solitary bauiltu on the highland, the army marched 
by and was gone. 

The vanpianl ramo to the hill of “ Jengku Lengan ” like 
a hembagan fruit in red-ripe bloom. 
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The ridge of trickling rain like the flow of burnt reeiu. 

It is the country’ of young SabitBckait Belong Lanebong. 

His people go with the army, two of them claiming the 
foremost place: 

Tebingkar* Laiigit Luar, Biijang Bintaug Ensaiar, 

And Kariring Tarobak Aping, Bujang Bintang BeUting: 

These with Sampurci and Bapungga marched at the head 
of the army. 

Hicy came to the rock of a thousand heights, the land 
of the cave tiger. 

The hill of Sandar Sumpit, the land of 1‘kit Peketuu 
Payang. 

Klifitg —"WTiich is our way, cousin f 

I know not: hitherto when on the war>{)ath, I have only 
come os far as this. 

And Bangkok went forwanl, and growled like a Meluuau 
building a boat, 

Muttered like a Sebum men upside down. 

And lo! the way at once was clear and straight, 

A highway like the breast of the land turtle. 

Then began a mstling of the canlamom bushes, as the 
army niurched by and wus gone. 

They came to the highland of keUimpai copse; 

Where Tedai hung out to dr}’ the tufted war>plumcs ; 

To the level lowland where Cbendan shaped the 
alangf posts. 

Aud the army stopped there and rested. 

Cut down the liha» tree in the jungle: who of us will 
form a company to spy out the land f 

“ 1 for one," said Sampurci Manok Tawei of the mntiang 
hawkbclls. 


• 1 have not Iwtn able to liiscoTcr the mcanitii: of “Ttbioftar and Ka* 
ririag.” There are wotda in thc*e ancitat looga, whne MgniScaUon 

the prenenl (teneration of I^ka has tost. Onitth>(t these two terms, the 
nst stands thus: “The Mide Hcavtis. Yoode Shootintt htar. The Apioc 
(kind of palm) ITant. Yotmg Star Cosstellation." 

f in the futirals to hiagaiaait Barony, high potes are erteud in front of 
U>e how, bariair (m the topa of th<m carved flgortt of the ridaoccroa bora- 
IdU whkh it called hjr Djraka lmgala»g. 
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“ I for another," said Sapangpa Bujang ^ledang. 

Kariring was another. Young Aping, the star-cluster 

youth. ... Cl 

These three went forwanl walking in single file; 

And arrived at the house of Pintik Sabang, watcher ol 
the spirits which cannot see. 

“ O that is Sampurci." Up they startetl and flung spears, 
tniasing on cither side. 

They fought with swords reaching far oyer the shoulilcr. 

" This is the enemy," shouted Sainpurei. 

And they fought with spears like the thumping of the 
boat-builders. 

'Fhcy struck with swonls as if cutting through the pn^fan 
bushes. 

All day thev strove; at night they rctumcil. , , ,, 

The Army—Weil what news bring yc, to who spy out the Innil. 

“ We could not find the way: " they reply. 

.Irmy—In vain we trust to you: 

Talk no more of the clever-speaking maidens. 

Cease to think of the pretty girls, as they totter going 
over the tree-stems. 

KHeny —Since it is thus, let mo be the spy. 

A’on go with me, I^nja, brother of the virgin Lautan 
Sukumbang. 

You also, Ngclai, Bujang Pedar Umlwing. 

Let us three go alone. 

“ I go with yon,” said Sampurei, the youth who never 
flags. 

.\nd llungkok rose np, and donnctl his coot of black hair 
all glistening. 

Over it n cotton padded coat, woven by Bunen Rcmbia 
who rides the flood-tide wave. 

Slowly be walked holding to the wings of the swallow.* 

Swiftly he ran, quicker than the spe^ of the gazelle.* 


■ A tojatifrinc contndicUoa. of wbicli are fcaiu) in oUk r 

•oncii. aa when Ini Manang girta tbU pnialinz answer to an inqairjr sbont 
Uiatance. ** If yi n start in the mnming. yon will be a night on Uie w^: if 
'* yon start in the rrening yon will gtt there at once.” So aliora. Klicng 
•poke of the same bonse as long ami abort. 
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And arrived at the Iionsc of Pintik. 

Pintik —O that is Ssmparci. 

Klieng —Will von fight with me? 

P»h//X—N ay, I simply chose to have u hit of pUv with Sam- 
pnrei. 


And they came to the place where penplo hathe like 
tumbling prawns. 

And as the day was now dim, they rested. 

Lo .* there was heard a rattling giggling ulk of argns 
pheasants with shawls red as fire which hurns the drv 
jungle.* 

They came to bathe sphushing the water about like 
sliowen of falling ram. 

IT ^ Sampureiso said Ilnnsu Tedni. 

71/Ifnc—How can they recognise ns f 

TVrfoi—If Saropurci be really here, his head shall be cut ofl' 
on this trec-tnink. 

^ j [And Sampnrei n.se up, and thrust at him a spcnr.l 

Tfdat -ThcTe are gadflies ab-.iit, the day is closing in 

Sampure,-^ my mother! the blow of my sjiear he thought 
but the sting of a fly! ^ 

And they came forth anti ascended the house when the 
feasting was at. its height. 

'' 'Y’lTOnae, cousins; come and sit down." 

wereafterwaid. asked 

to sing the Pamlontt song.f 

Thev were willing; so ran the worth 

If so, here it is. 

the niboHg p.nlm to be sns,K?ndcd (in other trees); 
nrr linn^ •hloldii, i^iesru. wsr-chsms, botae. uiil apon whkh 
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'• Let it fall to the carlli in the middle of the road. 

*< 'I’car and squeeze the heart of Tedai. 

" Fell the nibong palm to be suspended ; 

‘‘ it fall to the {jround at the end of tlio bridge. 

“ Tear and stjnccze the heart of Chendan. 

7Wfli—Whv sing you so, cursing our he irts ? 

Klteug—Wl are confused, cousin : our heads arc giddy ; we 
will stop. 

And getting up they climbcil to the upiar room when 
tlicv heard weeping and wailiug.* 

“ O the sorrow of my conception of Indai Mendong, halt 
“ of the full moon. 

“ I thought she would have won a hu-sband. 

“Who would shout like a patiinf in the attacking 

“army. . , mi-/ 

“ All niiripe her father and I shall be used by Tcdui (us 
“ a sacrifice) to raise the Pandong of the rhinoceros 
“ horabill. 

“ 0 the vanity of giving birth to Kuoing Jawa : 

“ I thought she would have married a mau, 

•* Kren a dragon-fly, accustoniod to rush and strike and 
sting the ribs (of the enemy). 

“ They cannot rescue her lather and me who are to bo 
“ killed by Tedai to make the war plums.” 

And Itungkok seized the iron cage. 

They crictl out, thinking death was near. 

“ It’is I; " said Klieng Bujang Rauggong Tun^gang. 

“ It is Isaid Laja, brother of the virgin Lantau Sakum- 
bang. _ • 

And they rejoiced in spirit. 

Klieng press«l them into a lump the size of a squirrel : 

Held in his band they became as small as a piwtug.^ 

He stowed them in" his quiver, and only when arrived at 
home did he take them out. _ 

• In the nppor part of the hotuo they hoar the capurs ^ 

mother of Tutonif waUiaji and bemoaning their fate, as deaUned by Telai foe 
a forthcomin* lacrillor. They are oonflaad in an iron cage, 
f An eeimel tomothing like a doy. 
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Tbcy descended below. 

Tlio army bad eome up, and Cheudim knew. 

T^?'* j* the cucniy," said Tcdai; and fled carrying oJT 
bis wife and children. 

Ibcn they flight with swonLi and spears, and the fol¬ 
lowers ofTedai were beaten. 

.\nd all who lived there wore killetl. 

It was middav, and the army rested 

Sampurci looked round, and lo! half heaven was darkened. 

-Irwjy—O what i.s this? 

TIint is Tedai's army ; now shall we hove on cncrav 
to fight with. 

t)f the followers of Tcdai were fiftv who could flv. 

And they fought hand to hand with Sampnrei, m if choi>- 
piiig mango fruit. * 

'Hicy hurled their 8ja'ai>, us if pounding on the loud- 
.soumling luortars. 

.\nd their strength was all sjMint. 

In their mouth wot the .sensation of the |ioisonuus tu6a. 

. ^ More deadly arc these enemies,friend, than freshly. 

More fatal than the purusitc-covcrcd tipan 
-Never did 1 fight with foes like these. 


Torward came one of Tedai's men, Bigul by name: 

I v' breaiMn''“‘^ grew upon it. 

'ta«S“;fa"f.i,lf""‘ blewh.4totl'mdis- 

At each inhalation a man was drawn under his chin 

^ kill iTim, follower, of Klieiig who could 

t^t he came and smote lligul, who died by hU hand 
ThcJi Sampurci came fucc to face with Ttx^i 

itiZ^ f™“‘beshouldeVcvcn to the 
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Forward rushed Laja, and met the like fate. 

And many were slain by Tc<Iai. 

Then for the 6nt time Tcdai met Uungkok face to face. 

Klieug —What is your title, consin, when you strike the snake 'i 

What is your title, cousin, when you smite the bo if 

Ttilxi —My title, cousin, is the Big Bambu, overshadowing 
the honscs: 

Meta^jan, cousin, is another with a branch of red-ripe 
fruit 

Klieug —If you arc Big Bambu, cousin, overshadowing the 
houses, I am Short Sw'ord to cut the Bambu. 

If you arc J/etauJan, cousin, I am Growling Bear, making 
iny nest on the Jifelanjan tree, making it cease to bear 
red-ripe fruit. 

.\ud Tedai rushed forward and threw at him a sjiear, the 
beak of the white kingfisher; 

And hurled at him a lance with double-barlKd head. 

And pierced was Bangkok in the apron of his waist cloth, 

Grazed were the ril)s of his side: 

When off drop]>ed the disguise covering his bo<ly ; 

.Vway fell the sweat-preventing coat. 

Then it was they rcc*ogniscd him to be Klieiig. seeing he 
was handsomer than before. 

.Vnd Klieng paid bock: he aimed at him a si)ear newly 
hilted with horn. 

.\ud Tedai was struck and fell; and was seized by Tatnu 
Ading. 

He fell leaning against the i>alm tree of Bungai Xuyiug. 


Kliettg — Tedai's head do not strike off, ikimpurei, lest we have 
no more enemies to fight with. 


And the great army drew back to retuni. 

Rushing and rustling they marched along the highway. 
They filed through the gloomy jungles, sounding like nu 
army of woodmen : 

Through solitudes uninhabited, full of weird sounds. 
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Tbo«e in front arrived at the house of Manang Kcdin- 
dang Arang. 

There they stopped a night to inquire the way of grand- 
mother ^fanung. 

/. 2Iannng —The road, grandsons, lies straight ahead from my 
house. 

Sampnrei —'ion arc only teasing us, grandmother; we shall 
kill you. 

/. Mattang —Hold, grandsons; I am simply joking and laugh¬ 
ing, talking fun with vou. 

Then the Munaiig brouglit a tub three fathoms long. 
Anug —hat is that for, grandmother? 

I. Manaiig —Thi-s, my sons, is to lower you down to the earth. 
Saiiipurei —How can that be large enough ? 

/. Jfantittg —Lsirgc enough, my sons; settle into it all of you. 

.\ud the army rose up, and urrangctl themselves into it. 
.\nd the tub was not full till the army had all got in. 

And they were lowered by grandmother Mouaug to the 
earth. 

It was the country of Ngclai where the army found 
footing. 

Klicng and his comimny returned to Tinting Panggaii 
Hulang. 

This is somcuhat curtailed in length ; but to give it in 
ruteiiMo would weary the reader. Dyaks have a strung ten¬ 
dency to prolixity and circumlocutions, Ixith in their ordinary 
cunycTsation and in their folk-lore ; and delight to use a dozen 
similes whero one would do; and to repeat over and over 
again the same thing in different words, apparently with the 
double object of showing the extent of their learning, and to 
till up time. This song of Klieng’s exploit, if given in full, 
would take nearly a whole night to sing, especially by a good 
Dynk rhyniut who would amplify it with extemporal additions 
of his own as he proceeded. Sufficient is here re-produced to 
show the main joints of the story; and to unveil the region 
of idca.s wjth which Dyaks will amuse themselves in the vacant 
hours of the night. The singer lies on a mat in the very dim 
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light of the verandah of the house and rehearses the myth in 
a slow monotonous chant; whilst his audience are sitting or 
Ijnnff around, listening to his periods, and commenting or 
laughing as the mood suits them. 

These songs of native lore would be more interesting if 
they contained references throwing light on the former history 
and condition of the Dyaks; but I have found little of this 
kind to rcwanl a search through many pages of verbiage. 
This legend of Klicng’s, putting aside the prodigies of it. 
deocribes the life and habits of the Dyaks as wo now see them : 
and the only gleam into a dilTorent past which it gives is the 
reference to the sacrifice of hitman victims, which probably 
formed a not uncommon elcuient of their religious rites in 
remoter ages. 

I must add that the translation is os literal as I can make 
it; but I am conscious of how much the peculiar charnctcris* 
tics of the original have been lost in the process. A jieipctual 
play of alliteration and rhyme, and an easy rythmical now of 
the lines arc of the essence of all Dyak folk-lore: hut I have 
not been able to rc-proilncc these in the English. 

J. PERIIAM. 


J'OTX.—I BijMsnd B few quotation* from the Drah to illtutrale the wmnil 
anil mtwnire of the originaL 

thidnk di tikai rcitan anTam lemantan iailu, di Knllgelom tanam ttmaanif. 
Dndnk di tikai leiingkok anyam Lemok ti tejnlok Lolong Bintana'* 

Bmpa pinaog pnda ti bom lega nelagn langlung. 

Pakai pinane konchit olih neerruit mang telwwang. 

Sirib Bldok ti betnmbok tnjoh tokaug. 

Pium tosot ti ngelnmot ulmng kcling<laiig. 

t^hrn Bnian Mrnyimlxiiig faint* through vkdent exertions, two gnardian 
spirili come to bis assiataace:— 

Angkat Bnium Entonimir ari teneiching wong ntiiijrganir. 

Angkat Bmum Remliia ari puchok taMog undang. 

Lain di-tcan enggo p^kn tunjtdc jari. 

Di-tata enggo laU minyak angi; 

N'yaa kekebiit di inggnt tapa loiki. 

Nyan kokebak di luak tongknl atL 
Lain angkat Bulan Hcnrimbang. 
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Th« teicpul Ktrikinj: tlw fruit tree* snd hoiurti ia thus pat:— 

Ribat nupot ■oKin kuaohMUg, 

Baah mnngfca uila betaffUDK. 

Njran chamlonir <ii cnkonf Umba medaii^, 

Ofteiuht di atop jann^ iercnang. 

Ribah apa tu ba&(tat bculu, 

Ujan apa ta biln ntU Icju f 
• 

lOJenn eoncs bit eoemica lo a fea wctda balf meUpboriral haU lltctal 

Trbaair tUbanit begantontr turona. 

Rcbah ka tonab aroDfi' jalai; 

Kebok ken>k eOKEO atan Te^L 
Tbbana nibong bc^ntong aorong, 

Rebah ka taaah poting jamfaan; 

Kebok kemk eeggo atan Chendan. 


VALENTYN’S ACCOUNT OF MALACCA. 

(Resumed from p. 138 of Journal No. 15 of June, 1885 .; 


Upon hearing this, Mr. Matembp, growlei not a little at 
the Bandahara, anti threatene I to mcation it to the King, wjo, 
he was sure, would order more troopi at once. The King hav¬ 
ing promised him some 1,20.') men, Matblikf once more lan^ 
ed with 300 men of his own troops and 800 Malays, fortified 
a brick house, built a bridge over the river, and took the con* 
vent; but a short time afterwards requiring some more Ma- 
lay troops, and the King having sent him only 200 men, he 
could not do anything else but try and starve out the town ; he 
landed some more guns to enable his troops, covered by some 
rough wooden intrcnchmcnts, to approach the town gra¬ 
dually, though they were still very much exposed to the 
fire of the Portuguese Forts St. Domingo, Madre db De-'S, 
St. Jaoo, and to that of the convent of St. Paulo. In the 
meantime, the (Jovemor, Andrea Fcrt.ido, had been 
fortuuHts enough to introduce secretly into the place some 
people from the nrighbourhood, whilst, a short time be¬ 
fore our troops had landed, two galleys coming from Pahang, 
bad smuggled into the place a small detai hmont of 60 Euro¬ 
pean soldiers. On the other hand, many of our_ troops got 
sick, paitly from overwork and partly from excess in drinking 
arrack and eating fruit j finally two vessels called the Uuiltd 
Countriet and ihc Erasnimt coming from the Maas and arriving 
off Malacca on the Idth July, brought relief to our troops. He 
now bud eleven vcssrls with him, viz., the Orange, the Middel- 
burg, the Mauriliiu.xXic Black Lion, the White Lv/h, the Great 
Unn, the iVassuw, the Amaterdam, the Small Sun, and the two 
vesA. Is mentioned as coming from the Maas, and besides these 
he had mcvcii small vessels. Now and then were sorties made, 
sonic from the town, but without any result, neither did our 
troops make much progress, and there were daily many sick 
people among them. This lusted till the month of August, 
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when Mr. Matruef got the news that a strong Portuguese 
fleet was approaehins. 

Xo sooner hud Miteuef received that intelligence than he 
gave orders to move the artillery ba k again from Camp-> Klin 
and to re-cmbark all the bagguue. Five or six days before, 
having ma<lc a general inspection of his troops, he found they 
still numbered 1,200 men, among whom were some 32 woun led 
and 162 sick. Yet, ho sailed with those troips on tho 17th 
August, and about noon fell in with the P irtiigiicao fli,*et, 
which he fired upon until nightfall, lie found that tho fleet 
consisted of 16 heavy galleons, I galleys, I caravel, und 14 
other craft, manned by 3,751 Europeans and abaut twici* os 
many natives, with which it was intended to conquer .\tjch, 
Malakka, Djoh t, Pahang, Patniii, Bantam and Ainlnim. 

On tho 18th the Satiim. before she could weigh anchor, 
was bo irdetl by one of the enemy’s vessels, wlicrcupon tho ships 
Orange and Middelburg hastemrd to reli. ve her; but in slieir 
hurry these two very awkwardly contrived to get entangled 
with each otlier. Alvaro Carvalho, the Portuguese Vice- 
Admiral, perceiving this, at once btnirdcd tho Mlldelburg, at 
the same time Don Evkiqvb he Norimia's galleon b iardod 
the Orange on one ride whilst Don Doartk ok Cjckrra's gal¬ 
leon attacked it right forward on the bows. 

Tho Mauritius, seeing this, went immediately for Don Dcarte, 
when upon a fierce bittle ensued, in which tho Purtuguosa^ 
as well ns our men, fought valiantly 

At lost the .VaMr;//Hs, set fin* to*Don Du irte’s galleon and 
thus freed itself, but tho Middeiburg rumaiuing entangled with 
Alvaro Carvalho’s and Don Dcartk’s gullcons, all tiicsc 
three veswds were destroyetl by fire, thmigh most of the crow 
of the Middelburg were rescued. Ai.vsru CahviLho anil 40 
or 50 of his crew, who tried to save themselves in one ..f the 
bolts of the Middelburg, were all killed bv tho crow of the 
Orunge ; even Carvalho was not xpan d, though .M atv iikf did 
his utmost to rcsene him. .Matemkf, who with his v. ssol the 
Ornuge had Wdcil Don KNKiQcii he -N’orimia’,-. galleon and 
had posscsseil hiinscir of her two flug,, sumnion.ii him to 
haul dowii and to surrender. Xorixiia, lowering his lust tin - 
conveyed the impression that he was abuut to surrender and 
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by dint of this stratagoni, escaped out of the bands of his ene¬ 
mies. However, hi* gallc')n had been riddled by cannon*ball8 
and be bud Io«t the greater part of his crew. 

The NrtMgttH was set on fire by licr two Portuguese assailanU, 
but her whole crew were rescued, save six nicu who bad^ been 
killed in t'.e action. We lost in this cugugenicnt otf Culw 
Raebado, 'i VM.seL<,‘21 men killed, and a great many wounded. 

The Portuguese too lost 2 vessels, but they had about five or 
six huu'lriKl men kiUe<l,anioDg5t wlium were the following nobles, 
heads and captains of the navj’, vi*. V iec-Adiniral Alv.vbo 
CAHVALU oaud Fekna.vdo i>a Silv.v, his relation; Dr abtb de 
Gcf.kka, captain of a galleon; Dieoo Oktez da r.\\t)BaA, 
Don JIanckl MASt'AazxiiAB, ilAxett D’AmuxEaKE, Skuas* 
TIAAX Dl ^llKANDI, A.XTOMO DI SlEVElHA, Don KxKIQUE DE 
Castro, IiIanccl ue Mei.lo aud also two Spanish Dons on 
board of the Viceroy’s vessel. But for the rowing galleys, 
their loss would have licen heavier still, for, i^isted hy those 
vessels, they were able to move obout even in a dead calm. 
Matei.ikf resolved on the lUtb to attack the fleet again; 
weighed anchor on the 20th aud got engaged on lbo^2*2nd with 
almost all bis vessels, viz., tho Orenye, Huuriiiiiit, B Ule Leenw 
( White Lion ), Zwartc Letnw ( Black Lion ), £rainiH$ and the 
Gr'ioie Son (Great Suu). 

But ns the cuemy continually retreated, our vessels w ere un¬ 
able to do them much damage. 

During the night of the 2-lth the Portuguese fleet chang¬ 
ing its tactics, made for ours very suddenly. This produced 
B panic amongst our people at first, themoreso asit was night 
more or less aud thus our vessels got very much separated 
from each other. Soon after, however, they joined company 
again, ami all running before the wind, the enemy hod to give 
up the pursuit, and retuiucd to ilalncca. With regard to the 
Portuguese commanders and captains of tho navy and the 
size of their vessels, I have found a record of the following, 

TlX* 

Don Paulo Jtf PorlugaVt ship of 1000 tons, [ral's vessel.) 

Don Martin d*Alphemfo „ 1100 „ (The V ice-Atlnu- 

Don Pedro Marenam „ 800 „ 
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Sebastiaan Soarez 700 

Don Francitco tie Norinha ,, 700 

Don Frnnciicode>'olomajor ,, 70<J 

Antonio lie Souza Fnlron „ 500 

Besides 3 galley's imd 12 barges. 


The names and tonnage of those of our vessels which were 
still left are the following, viz.;— 

The Oranye of 700 tons (the Admiral’s vessel.) 

GionleSon (Great Sun) of SOT tons. 

Erasmus „ 6 M) „ 

Vereenigde Latnlen (United Countries.)^ 6 K) „ 
Mauritius 700 

Anisferdam 800 

Swarte Lerute (Black Lion) ” 600 ” 

mile Leeuw (White Li»n) „ 600 „ 

JT/eine Son (Small Sun) „ 200 „ 


/I 

tf 

ff 

J9 

99 

99 

99 


With these vcsjmIs, Mr. Matelikp sailed to Djohor on 
the 24th of August, and the next day he lost sight of the Por¬ 
tuguese fleet, which returned to Malacca. On the 13th of 
September, be entered the river of Djohor where the King 
came to meet him and welcomed him. 


ilr. MATF.i.tzr sailed on the 18th ditto to Batu Sawar to 
settle several urgent matters, among which the chief was to 
hurry on the King to fortify his town (which could easily 
be done, if the Malap would but wotk) ; scondly to supply 
hjs fleet with provisions; in the third place to bind the 
King to send some prahus to Atsjien and Malakka, to inquire 
whether Dutch vessels hud arrived there, and Anally to try 
whether gunpowder could be got somewhere. But the Mu’- 
*1* to f'lrtify their town, and gunpowder (even 
of the worst quality) was not to be had for love or money. 
So _Mr. Mateuef discovered, that it was simply a waste 
of time to have any more dealings with this King and the 
.Malays. 

^tu Sawar is a town situated 6 or 6 miles up the river 
of Djohor, which 18 at that place very beautiful, broad and 
deep, and has therefore a supply of fresh water. The greater 
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mrt of the country is low, nnd the houses arc built on piles 
alonjf the river. There are two fortresses—ouc calloJ Ustu 
Sswa •, one Kota di Snbraiig. 

batu Sawiris about 1,;S01 paces in cireurnferenje, almost 
square, and is fortitio 1 with palissaibs W feet hig i, sunduig 
close together ; it is farther provulc.l with s irac lufonor out¬ 
works. It is built oil level ground, close to the nver, 
a quarter of au hour’s walk from the noarc't hills, aa.l 
the river could easily be coiitluc'cd to the pla*'C- lnsiJe»i 
is thickly inhabitwl and tilled with attap houses; but thosa 
of the King and some of the courtiers arc built of wo>d. 
Kota Sabraiig is about four or live huulrc.l paces in circum¬ 
ference and also is almost -quarc. There arc about three 
thousand men able to beir arms within Uatu Sawar and Kota 
Kabrnng, thou'h m'lst of the people live outside the fortress. 
The whole of the land belongs to the King but that docs not 
matter much, for if people apply for it, thev can get as 
as they like; it looks very fertile and alxiunding in trees. Ad¬ 
miral MATKLiEr gave the King scs'cr.il plans nnd good sug¬ 
gestions for the fortification of the place, but the Malays 
too indolent to work. Hence, perceiving that it was beyond 
his means to conquer Malacca just then, and that therein 
the first clause of the recently coneludtd tri'aty became 
Matklief begged the King to grant the Dutch a place for 
their residence. The King gave him permission tochoose any 
place in the country that he liked, provided, however, that be 
should be bound to fulfil the other articles *<f the treaty.^ 

The King on the other baud solicited of Matelief u piece of 
land in Malacca when it should hav« been taken, which was 
granted to him on proper terms. This however looked very 
much like selling the skin of the bear, before it hod been caught. 
The prince furthermore asked for the loon of some hundreds of 
rix dollars, nay even one thousand, which sum he would repay 
in such goisds as we might wish, promising at the same time 
that he would not ask for any more money, until tho first loan 
wiis repaid. Secondly he demanded that the Ministers of the 
States should assist him against all his enemies, cither on the 
offensive or the defensive, and finally that, on his request, 
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they Khonid OAsiftt him also with ships, troops, {rnns, etc., and 
that MATEl.ter should remain there with his Heet until the 
arrival Iroin Holland •■f the other vesstds. ilr, Matclief rc- 
pliisl to the Kinj; that a thousand rix dollurs did imt mutter 
much to the Dutch, and that, as ho (.Mr. MATBLier) did not 
care to have that amount mentiouo.l in a treaty which he had to 
conclude for the Ministers of the States he would >;ive it to him 
from his own private funds provided that the prince would al¬ 
low him and his countrymen to tiadc in the country. So the 
prince witlidrew this first clause. As for the second clause, 
MATEi.tKF said tliat, the Ministers of tho States not lietiig in 
the habit of declaring war unrighteously, they could only pro¬ 
mise to defend him against Ids enemies, but,* as for acting on 
the offensive, they would never join him against any other 
power than the Fortngiicse. And with regard to the third 
clans*', he said that onr vessels, etc., should always he at bU 
service. The King then {lointed out to our people a piece of 
land 30 fathoms square. Mr. Mats:lii:p was verv-much asto¬ 
nished at this, and told him. that though it would do for the 
present, wc should by and by require a much larger place 
for our trade in his country. 

M’hcn tic King requested him to remain there until the ar¬ 
rival of other vessels, MATELiEr convinced him that it was not 
in his power, as two vessels had to go to Ilnlland in December, 
hut that lie would certainly remain there till December, so as 
to i-rKtcct him as long as possible. 

Thereupon this second and subsequent treaty was signed in 
Batu Sawnr on the 23rd of September. It seems that about 
this time Don Anuhka hvaTADo i>e Mendoza was succeeded 
as Govcnior of .Mulakka by one Dou Antumo dk Meneszi, 
a eon of Don Dcarte ok Mlsesez, late Viceroy of India, but 
he did not feel inclmtd to accept the Governorship unless the 
Viceroy 6r«t made pence with ilic king of Djohor. 

Our Admiral jiaving received tho news that several store* 
ships, sailing under convoy of some Portuguese men-nt-war 
were on thoir way to Mnlakka, left Djohor on 17th October 
with the intrution of attacking this convoy. 

Arriving near Malakka he eonntod 7 vessels, viz., the Vice- 
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toy's vcsBcl, called La Conception, the beat armed of all th« 
TeWelt Hiid commanded by Captain Djn Mavuf.l de M.vsua- 
UEXHAS; the galleon St. Sitola», vrith 19 bra^* and o mm 
giiiiA, onder the command of D.m FEaXAVim ni M\'JCAri:xhvs, 
who had his brother Don Penao with him ; the .S/. Smo-tn, 
Captain Avdrbe Pbsoa ; the TodoB o$ SantOB, Captam Don 
Frvn( I8CO DE Norimia ; the Sjffla CV«i. unler the ojmmuvd 
of V' ice-Admiral SehastiAS Sovre*; then another one, the lar¬ 
gest of all the re*-icls, with Don Paulj ok I’mruovL as Cap¬ 
tain and one rairo, m io!> smaller, the St. Antomo, Captain 
AkT<IXIi> UB SoVZa FaIX\OX. 

By order of our Admiral, the vesseU Oranie, O.-oote Son 
and Vereenigde Lnnden wore to attack jointly one of the 
Portuguese vessels; whilst our other vAsseU hid t» prov-nt 
the oiiciiiv from coming n-ur. They thereupon res dved to 
attack in the night of tho 2lst the Portuguese Viec-Admiral a 
vc^l, but a calm coinpcUoJ them to postpone it till the neit 

Oil the morning of the 2 ind he attacked the enemy in the 
roids, and eaplurc l the -S/. ATicofos, which could not be pro- 
vented by the Viceroy ; but by the carelessness of our oo iple 
this ship gilt free again, th mgh Mr. il atkliek hod already 
given onlors to sot fire to her. 

In tho monutinio, tho (Jcoote Son, Sicarte Leeuw and 
yfnuriUHB had bianlc.1 the St. Si'iNain and after having 
captured her they burnt her with her whale crew. The Eenam'it 
attacked tho .Snii/n 6 V« 2 , but was at Hrst beaten back; tlia 
Mauritms then coming to her a-sistance, they j nutly cap¬ 
tured the said vessel, '» fine galleon of 11 brass .«ud 1 iron guns. 

Am mg the many Porluguo e uohlos who fell in this li.ittle, 
wore Don Fernando de .MisciRENn is, Cuptain of the Si. 
SicotuB, and his brutiier Don Pkoko; Don Francisco de 
Norimia, l!aptain of the ToJot o« Simtot: B v TilotoMR de 
Fosstes, JoKor. (Jalvax and Don 1’f.uko oe 51 ascmR»;mi» s 
■on of Don GKaosiMO deM\MM aE.\His. Aliog.nlicr they lost 
5il Kun peaus. niid on tlic2$rdour people capturcil u lotlicr 
gillie >ii, tho St. Sunn in, in wlrrh tliey seix.sl 11 liross and 
g ir .11 gii'is, lbs of gunpowder, imd u great quouuly of 

wiuo and provisious. 
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e took^ in thi» battle 4 gillcont, almost withoat a low 
worth meuti'iuing; the only deplorable casualty that happened 
being, that 75 nii*n of our people (among whom were Klaas 
Janssoon Mclknaf, skipper of the IVitte Leemc, the super* 
cargo Jaqucs de Colknavr, and the subfactor Hans van 
Haobn) who went ou board the Santa Vrua with the 
intention of plundering, were blown up in her aud perished 
miserably. 

Three more ships of the enemy which ran aground were 
destroyed by fire. 

The whole fleet of this Viceroy Don Martin Alfonso dr 
Castro tyoungest 84>n of Don Ant»>nio ok Cascais) which bnd 
arrived .mly the year bL*f..re, oonsistwl if 18 galleons, 4 galleys, 
1 caravel and 23 barges, manned bv 3,700 Europeans,‘of 
whom 2,954 were soldiers and 780 sailors, besides the black 
crews who numbered many more: and it was with this fleet 
and these tiw(w that ho intended »o conquer the whole of 
Southern India and to punish all the refractory prinocs and 
States. ^ ^ 

The following are the names and particulars of the vessels of 
the said fleet;— 


l*f The A ossa Senhom de Conerplion of 1,000 tons, 
Cuptiiu Mantel de MAscARENtiAs, with 24 guns and 
180 Kuropean soldiers, besides a number of Eumpcan 
and black sailors. On the 2uth of October this galleon 
wa< distrovcd by fire off Mahikkn, cither bv Matblief 
or by the \ iceroy himself for fear that we should do it. 

2m/—Tlic Son Sa/raJ,jr of 900 tons. Captain Alvaro 
DR • ABVALiio, with 18 gnns and 180 Kuroiiean soldiers, 
besides the Kuropi dn and block sailors. Mr. Matk- 
Lii F burnt this galleon ou the 18th of August oft Cabo 
Kni'liudo. 


3rd—The San Xieo/at of 800 tons. Captain Don Fer- 
.na.m;o de M Asi aremias, with 19 bia«s and 3 iron guns 
•'•atelief dcfcatwl this calleon 
off Molakka ou 22nd October, iu which engagement all 
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the crew excepting 8 men were killed. The V'iceroy 
himself ordered her to be destroyed by fire on 29th Oc¬ 
tober. 

4/A—The galleon of Don Enhique ob Nurinha, of 900 
tons, 14 brass guns and 160 soldiers, captured by Mate- 
LiEP off Cabo Kachado on the I8th of August. 

5/A — The Santa Cruz of 600 tons. Captain Sebastian 
S oAKEE, with 10 brass guns and 80 European soldiers, it 
was plundered and burnt by Mateliep off Malakka on 
22nd October. 

6/A—The San Sintnan of 900 tons. Captain Don Fra.h- 
ctsco DE Sotom.ajor, with 16 brass and 2 iron guns and 
IGO Eurojican soldiers. This was token, plundered and 
destroyed by fire off Malakka on 23rd of October. 

7/A—'Hie Toilot o* Santos of 800 tons, Captain Don 
Francisco de Norimia with 130 soldiers, this vessel 
was sunk with her whole crew. 

8/A — Don Duarte de Guerra’s galleon, of 1,000 tons, with 
15 brass guus and 108 European soldiers, destroyed by 
fire off Cabo Rachado on the 16th of August. 

9/A—Tlio Xcutta Senhora de Soccoro of 800 tons. Captain 
Gutierkr dr Monrov, with 15 brass guns and 140 
European soldiers. 

10/A — The Don Antonio of 210 tons. Captain Antonio 
DK 8orxA Falc;aon, with 10 brass guns and 47 Euro¬ 
pean soldiers ; she caught fire off Malakka on 29th Octo* 
her. 

11/A—The Nos$a Sen/iorn das Merefs of 800 tons. Cap¬ 
tain Don Ai.vako de Menrsez, with 14 guns and 120 
European soldiers. 

12/A — The galleon of Jacomo i>e Marais SARUB.VTOof 
800 tons, 14 bra.ss guns and 80 European soldiers. 

13/A — Jan Pinto ue Mor-ais’ galleon of 800tons, with 15 
brass pieces and 140 European soldiers. 

14/A— Jeronimo Botelbo’s galleon of 300 tons, with 12 
bra.s8 guns and 100 European soldiers. 
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15/A— Mancel Baretto’s galleon of 500 tons, with 12 
brass giins and 1(X) F]uropean soldiers. 

16/A—The San Martinho of 800 tons, Captain Don Luis 
Lobo, with 22 brass guns and 150 European Soldiers. 
This was lost off Manoar in Cuvlon. 

17/A—Captain Don Paulo de P<iaTUOAL'8 galleon, of 
1,200 tons with 1,200 guns. This had no soldiers but 
many merchants and passengers bound for China. The 
Viceroy destroyed this vessel off .Mnlakka on 29th 
Octol)er. 

18/A—The galleon of Captain Do\ Anto.nio de Menesbe 
(now Governor of Malokka). This vessel too hod no 
soldiers but many merchants and |>a><scngcrs also bound 
for China but was lost off Cape Comorin. 

One of the four great royal galleys was Tcrv" badly damaged 
off Cabo Raehado; 854 European soldiers, besides a great num¬ 
ber of sailors and rowers were on board of the said four galleys 
and twenty-three barges. 

In short nine out of these eighteen galleons were lost, a 
very heavy loss indeed for the Portuguese, who had had the 
presumption to think of subduing the whole of India, with that 
fleet, whereas this siege of 51alakka by Matelirf cost them 
about 6,000 men. 

SlATELicr sent word to the Viceroy offering to set at liberty 
all Portuguese prisoners in exchange for all Dutch prisoners. 

He merely requested a ransom for the Portuguese of noble 
eztniction, to which the Viceroy made objections ; upon which 
51r. MATELisr sent him word, that, if the Hollanders (num¬ 
bering but four or five) were not set at liberty that very night, 
he, would early next morning, issue un order to throw overboard 
about two hundred Portuguese prisoners, adding at the same 
time, that probably Don Amirea Fvrtaoo had given him 
(the Viceroy) such unreasonable advice, so as to make him 
despised by the whole world. 

It was decided by our people that a ransom of 6,000 ducats 
should be paid for the following prisoners, via.:— Andrea Pes- 
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soA and Skbastiaan Suahcz (both captains of galleons), then two 
cousins of >OARKS, then Juan Bkavo who commanded the 
galleon of Don Axtonio de Mbneses, the Governor of Mnlak- 
ka, then one Dun P'ernando del Mercado, a merchant and 
finally a priest. 

Admiral Matelicf was not pleased with this decision, for 
he (lid not like to iutn>duce the proetieeof ransoming men into 
India, but it was (mrried by a majority of votes, under pretext, 
that this ransom, when distributed among the sailors, would 
make them in the future more willing to fight. 

When up to the 2ath ofOetober not one Hollander had yet 
eome back, Matalief eunvoked an extraonlinnry meeting of 
the Council to reconsider the question of throwing the I'ortu- 
giicse overboard ; but whiUt they were still dcli^rating, two 
prahus approachixl uur vessels containing three Dutchmen, who 
declared that there were really no more Ilollaudcrs here in 
Malakka, but that there were still four or hve more in the licet off 
the M<x>bar islands. Whereupon the l’ortugu(?8e were liberutixi 
and landed on the 1st of Novemixrr. One Don Kudrioo 
u’Acosta having agr(Rjd to take u letter to the Viceroy of In¬ 
dia in which he was requested to set at liberty and to send to 
Djobor all the lloilaiidcrs who were still prisoners io India, our 
Admiral gave him a passjiort fur a whole year. 

About this time (the rjth November) Mr. Matf.lief order¬ 
ed the ship Kleine Son to take back the ambassador whom 
the Prince of Kcidah bad sent to him to invoke his as¬ 
sistance against the Portuguese, whilst he (the Prince) should 
attack them by land. Though Matelief knew that this same 
PrincH.' hod wclcomotl the Portuguese when they passed his coun¬ 
try and that he only came because he (Matelief) hod Ixnitcn 
the Portuguese, still he promised him his assistance. 

Ho first despatched thither the Amtieniam with the sujier- 
cargo Jasfek Jansoon, arriving himself on the 19th before 
Keidah. The King having warned him on the ‘24th that 
there were two boats in the river filled with Portuguese and black 
soldiers, M atei.ikf despatched thither one galley and one barge 
under the orders of Pieter va.n dkr Dussen who soon returned 
with only five Portuguese, who had left Malacca thirteen daj*s 
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bcfoTO and bad been cbased by Malay pirates. 

Mateliek finding that tbis little King was deadly afraid of 
tbe Portuguese and that his help would not be of any value, 
left the place again on the 27th. Super-cargo Cornelis ('rancx, 
who was factor at Djohor in 1607, behaved so ill in September 
of that year, thathiscaal Apins wa.s at a loss what to do. 
When Mateliep, on his arrival off the river of Pahang on 
11th Noveniber, 1007, beard from the King that both the Vice¬ 
roy of India and the Governor of ISfalakka had dip<l, lie de¬ 
cided not to stop long and sailed from there on 16th. 

Fiscaal Martinus Apins left Djohor that year and in¬ 
formed Mateliep that if no vessels came for the relief of Djo¬ 
hor, the King would certainly make peace with the Portuguese. 

In December, he had also heard at Bantam that the Portu¬ 
guese ha«l destroyed Djohor by fire and that Rajah Sabrang, 
who lived at Lingga, was strengthening himself at that place. 
Abrah.am va.\ drn Broek was super-cargo of our Company at 
Djohor in December, 1608; a month previously our people hod 
captured, offMalakka, a Portuguese carrack. When in Janu¬ 
ary, 1609, Admiral Pieter Willemssoon Verhoeven was at 
Djohor, he thought proper to give Va.v den Broke the 
command of the vessel TV Roode Leeutc and to put in his place- 
super-tmrgo Jacques Obelaar, together with the sccunde 
orsnb-fnetor Auraham Willemssoon de Rtk, the connoisseur 
in diamonds Hector Roos, with three assistants and some other 
people: at the same time he ordered the Roode Leeutr 
and the yacht Griffioen to anchor at the mouth of the 
nver until the lit July, in order to protect the King against 
the Portuguese. Such was the course of things herein the 
rci^ of king Alawaddin HI, who died in 1610. 

He wassucc^cd inthe same year by Sulthan Abdullah 

5th of Djohor, and the 
nth Mohami^aa kmg. This king reigned eleven yeam over 
this people, from 101^0 to 1621, and but very few events of 

imtporance happened during his Government. 

In 1616 he was reputed for being attached to us more than 
any other Indian Pnnre for which reason he and h« country 
had to suffer very much from our mutual enemy. ^ 

He was succeeded ,n 1621 by Sulthan MAniooD S.ah, the 
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18th Malay king, 6th of Johor and 12th Mohamedan king. Hr 
reigned but three years, and was then succeeded in 1624 by Sul* 
than Abocljaml Sjao II, who sent the princes Rajah Inpra 
Lillab and Maoat Maxciicr as ambassadors to Holland. 

He was the I9th Malay king, the 7th of Ujobor and the 13tb 
Mohamedan king, and reigned 47 years, ria., from 1624 to 1671. 

It appears that during bis reign the Empire of Maningcabo 
was sub^'ect to his authority. Our Company tried orer and 
orer again to build a fortress there (Admiral V ebiioevkx being 
the first one who did so), but they never wonld allow it. 

Though our first attempt to conquer Malakka (made under 
Admiral Mateliev in 1606) boil proved unsuccesful, our 
Company, still hoping to be some day the rulers at that place, 
conatontly gave their thoughts to it. The seventeen Directors* 
had previously given orders in 1623, to besiege Malakka 
again, but nothing could then bo done. 


* The board of sdasiaicratioa of the Dutch E. 1. Cdppeny coneisud of IT 
deputie*. three of which were deputed by Arntterdam.—The TxAsslator. 






ON MINES AND MINERS IN KINTA, PfeRAK. 

IIK vallcv of the Kiuta is, and has been fora very 
ty lone time essentially a mining country. Tnerc are 
in tbc district nearly five hundr«l registered mines, 
-y- of wUicb three are workel by Kuropean Companies. 

the rest being either private mines, i.e., iiiinra, 
■’ cluimeil bv Malays, which have Ijcen worked by 
them and'tlicir ancestors for an indohnite iwnod, 
or new mines, in other words new concessions given indiffercn^ 
on application to Malays and Chinese. There arc about th^ 
hundred and fifty private Malay minw, and it is with these 
principally that the following p.iper will deal.^ 

So far, no lodes have been discovered in Kinta; it is, how¬ 
ever, probable that, as the country is oponc<l np and prospec¬ 
tors get up amongst the spurs of the mam range, the sources 
of the stream tin will come to light. 

Mining in Kinta, like mining in Larut, is for stream tin, 
and this is found literally everywhere in Kinta ; it is washctl 
out of the sand in the river beds-u very favourite employment 
with Mandhcling women; Kinta natives do not ulTcct it inueh. 
although llicrc is more tliuu one stream where a go. k1 worker 
can earn a dollar jicr day ; it is rained for in the valley, ami 
sluiccil for on tbc sides of hills ; and lastly, a very suggi^tive 
fact to a geologist, it has been found on the tops of isolutcl 
limestone bluffs and in the caves * which some of them con¬ 
tain. 

This stream tin bos probably been worked for several cen¬ 
turies ill Kinta ; local tradition says that a very long time 
Siamese were the principal miuen* and there is evidence that 
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very extensive work has been done here by somebody nt u 
time when the method was different from that which is com¬ 
monly adopteil by Kinta Malays at the present d ly. There 
arc at least fifty deep wcll-like pits on the Lihat hill, aver¬ 
aging about eight feet in diameter and perhaps twenty feet 
deep. 

Further up countiy, I have seen a large pit which the natives 
callcxl a Siamese mine ; this is about fifty feet in diameter and 
over twenty feet deep and its age may be conjectured from tho 
virgin forest in wliich it is situatetl. Besides these, nt many 
places extensive workings are continually brought to light as 
the country is opcnwl up, and these apiiear to have been loft 
undisturbed for at least ti hundred yc irs. Further evidence 
of old work is furnished by slabs of tin of a shape, unlike 
that which has l»ecn used in Ptirak in the memory of living 
persons; and only a few weeks ago two very perfect “curry 
stones “ of an unusual sliiipe and particularlv shnqi grit, 
were found at a depth of eight feet in natural drift. These 
may, perhaps, have been med to grind grain. 

Si> peculiarly is Kinta a mining district, that even tho 
Sakais of the hills do a little mining to get some tin .sand 
wherewith to buy the choppers and sarongs which the Malays 
sell to them at an exorbitant price. 

The Malay patnanff or medicine-nun is probably the inherit¬ 
or of various remnants and traditions of the religion wliieh 
prcuedtHl Muhammailunism, and in the olden time this class 
of persons derived a very fair revenue from the exercise of 
their profession, in propitiating and scaring those spirits who 
have to do with mines and miners; even now, although the 
Malay pntcaug may squrrxe a hundred or pcrlmps two hundred 
dollars out of the ('hitirse toiekny who comes to mine for tin 
in .Maliya, the mouey is not ivrli.ips badly invested, for the 
Chinaman is no prospector, whcreiis a grjod Malay pawnug has 
n wonderful ‘nose’ for tin, and it timy lie oMUtned that the 
Chinese iowhty and, before his time, the Malay miner, would 
not pay a tax to the fxnrung, unless tliey had some grouinl for 
believing thnt, by employing him and working under his adviee, 
there would lie more elianco of success than if they w..rkod 
only on their own responsibility. 
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Tlie iiawaiiff ficiiig a jjorson who claims to have powcra of 
divination and other im]>crf. ctly un<lcrsto<>d atlnlmtes, endea¬ 
vours to shroud hU whole profc-ssi .n in more or less of mystery. 
In his vocahulary, as in that of the «utta-huntcrs. special terms 
are used to signify particular objw-ts, the use of the ommary 
woixls being dropped ; this is called •' bahd'ta }utntang. 

The following are some of the special terms alluded to ; — 

Hcr-o/ak insteml of fftijnb —elephant. The elephant 

is not allowed on the mine, or must not be brought on to the 
actual works, for fear of damage to the numerous niei« and 
dams; to name him, therefore, would displease the spirits 
,• /iiintu ). 

lirr^ohtk dd/ior, instead of kuching —cat. Cats arc not 
allowed on mines, nor may the name be mentioncil. 

A ti“er of cuorinous sixe callctl Iter-oUik is said to hanut 
Kinta.”Thc Jegend about him is ns follow.s :—A long time ago, 
in the prc-Muhammailan days, a man caught a 
and took it home; it grew up «iuitc tame and lived with the 
man until ho died, when it returned to the jungle and grew to 
an enormous size, nine cubits (hasfa) long, it is still tncic, 
though noliody ever secs it, it does no harm, but sometimes 
verv largo tracks arc seen and men bear its roar, which is so 
loud that it can bo heard from Chdmnr to B.Uu Oajah ; when 
heanl in the dry season, ii is a sure prognostication of ram in 
tiftccii days' time. 

Sill, instead of A-cfA«a—water-bulEilo. The buffalo is not 
allowed on the mine for the same reason as the elephant. 

Stilafi naina, instead of /i«io« lime (fruit). If limes 

are brought on to a mine, the haiiUi (siiirits) are tokI to 
be offended, the particular feuture of the fruit which is 
distasteful appears to be iu acidity. It is peculiar that 
Chinese hove this superstition concerning limes as well as 
Malays; not very long ago a Chinese towkag of a mine com¬ 
plained that the men of a rival ko/igsi had brought limes and 
squeezed the juice into his head race, and furthermore had 
rubbed their bodies with the juice mixed with water out of his 
hcml race, and he said they hail committed a very grave 
offence, ami asked that they might be punished for il. 
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With Malays this appears to be n«c of the most important 
I " rule*, and to such a length is it carried that 

“ liffae/iOM ” (shrimp-pasto) is not allowed to be brought on to 
a mine for fear it should induce people to hriug limes us well, 
lime juice being a necessary adjunct to bfluchan when prcpari>d 
for eating. 

I uah ruuiput or lunya rumiiut, instead of b\ji —tin Hand. 

Akat or Akar bidop, instead of ular —snake. 

KunyA instead of lipan —centipede. 

Bahi puteh instead of timah .—metallic tin. 

It is important that the ' Piitcantf ’ should be a marked man 
RH to i>crsonaI appearance; for tiiis reason there are certain 
positions of the body which may be assumed by him onlv 
when on the mine; these attitudes arc,—first, standing with 
the hands edasped Itchind the hack, and secondly with the 
hands resting on the hips; this second position is nHStimed 
when he is cngngetl in invoeating the “spirits*’of a mine; 
the patpnvy takes his station in front of the geny- 
yukanp, having a long piece of white cloth in his right hand, 
which he navi's backwards and forwards over bis shoulder 
three times, each time enlling the special haii/ii whom he 
w ishcH to propitiate, by name ; whilst engaged in this invocn* 
tioii hi* left hand rests on his hip. During the perfurmonce 
of any professional iluty he is also invariably dressed in u 
Mack coat, thi.s nobody but the powang is allowed to wear on 
a mine. These attitudes and the block coat comprise whnt is 
tei huicully termed the fHikei pawang. 

*1110 professional duty of the patvang of a mine consists in 
carrying out certain ceremonies, for which he is entitled to 
collect the customary fees, and in enforcing certain rules for 
the brt'orh of which he levies the castumary fines. * 


• About ISTt*. the nrincnpal patrnng of the Liinit district, one 
Pa'Itam Dan, appliou to me as Assistant>Iic**ident to reinstate 
him in the duties and privileges which he hod enjoved under the 
Orang Kara Mantri and, before him, under Che Long J'afpar. 
lie described the enstomnry cerrmuuic* and dues to bo as fol- 
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At the time of tlie opening of a mine he Iui8 to erect a 
genff~yylanif and to call up/)u the tutelary hantu of the 
Iwality to assist in the enterprise. The fee for this is one bag 
(karomj of tin sand. 

At the rc«iucst of the miners, instcuil of & yeng-yulnng, % 
kitjMtla nasi m.-iy Iw crectcil, as cheaper and more expedi¬ 
tious. The fee is one gantany of tin sand. 

He also assinte in the ceremony of hanging the aufjin iu 
the emcltidg hou.se, his printiiwl associate in this is the 
“ I’anglima Klian," who draws the aneha up to its proper 
{wsitiun close under the attaps. 

1. Kaw cotton must not be brought on to a mine in any 
shape, cither in its native state or us stuffing of bolsters or 


lows:—lie had to visit all the mines from time to time especially 
tboKO from which (iu ore was being removed; if the daily out-put 
of tin suddenly decreased on any mine it was his businesa at once 
to repeat certain invocations (psyo ) to induce the tin^ro 
main (handak di pulik balik iapuya jaiiga* meiigomg hiji). Once 
in cverv two or three years it was necessary to carry out an im¬ 
portant ceremony besnr) which involved the slaying of three 
buffaloes and a gn»t feast, the expense of which had to be borno 
bv the imtrang. On the day of the ptija hetar strict abstinence 
from work was enjoined on every one in the district, no one 
might break ground or even pull up weeds or cut wood in the 
whole province. Further, no stranger who» homo was thw 
days’ journey awav, might enter one of the mines under a penalty 
of twenty-five dolfars. 

The vateang was cntitlctl to exact from the owners or mines a 
customary payment of one slab of tin (or 86.25 in cash) per an¬ 
num for ever)' sluice-box (palony) in work during the year. 

Ill any mine from which the tin-ore had not yet been removed 
it was strictly forbidden to wear shoes or to carry an umbrella; 
no 'Malay might wear a sarong. . , , 

The Chinese miners, always suiiersliliouslv disposed, used (unaer 
.Malay rule) to adhere to these rule# and submit to these exncUons 
but smeo 1875 the paxang has found his occupation and income, m 
Lsrut at all events, gone. 
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mattress. The fine pairaiu/) is 812.50; the ordi¬ 

nary pillow uiwtl by a miner is made of some soft woocl. 

2. Black coats and tlic attitudes designated pakri ;»»- 
trang may not be as.sumiNl by any one on the mine with the 
exception of the jpaico/iy. f Huknm pawang^ §12.50,) 

3. The gounl t«ed as a water resscl by Malays, all des¬ 

criptions of earthenware, glass and all sorts of limes and 
lemons and the outer husk of the cocott-nut arc prohibited 
articles on mines. ( Hukum pnwanij, §12.50.) • 

..Vo/e.—All eating and drinking vessels should be made of 
eocoB-nut shell or of wood, the noise made by curthcii- 
ware and glass is said to be offensive to the kantu. 
Hut in the case of a breach of this regulation the 
jwtruiig would warn the ofibnders two or tlirec times 
before he claimed the fine. 

4. Gambling and quarrelling are strictly forbidden on 
mines, the fine is claimed for the first offence. (Hitkain 
pawang, §12.60.) 

^ 5. Wooden aqut'ducts (i>aloHg) must be prepared in the 
jungle a long way from the mine. ( Hukum pawuug, §12.50.) 

The noise of the chopping is said to be offensive to the 

fianttt. 


0, Any breach of the bakasu pantang is an offence, (//a- 
kum pawang, §12.50.) ' 

not be allowed to fall into the races. 
{llukum pawang, §12.50.) 

8. A miner must not wear, and go to work on the mine 

sand*)°*^*^*^ " trousers. {Huknm pawang, one karong of tin 

A'o/r.—This applies only to the $iuar tiluar ba$ah, or work- 
ing drcM. It is also an offence to work in the 
garment called Marong, 

9. If the rhupak (measure) of the mine is broken, it must 
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10. No weapon may be brought within the four posts of 
the smelting house which immediately surround the furnace. 
{J/uktiin jHitc-iitg, 31.25.) 

11. Coats may not be worn within this space. {ITukum 
patcanff,S\.2^.) 

12. These posts may not Im? cut or Imckcd. \IIukum jutmang, 
one slab of tin.) 

13. 1 f a miner returns from work, bringintj back with him gome 
tin aaitil, and discover* that somcbotly has eaten the cold rice 
vliich he had left at home, he may claim from the delinquent 
one karonp of tin sand. The pnwany adjudicates in the matter. 

11. An earthenware pot {priok) which is broken must be 
replaced within three days. p.iwrny, one karonff of 

tin sand.) 

15. No one may cross a race in whicli a minor is sluicing 
without going some distance ahope him, up stream; if he d^ 
he incurs n jHJnalty of as much tin sand ns the nice contains 
at the moment, jiayablo to the owner of the race. The pawmff 
adjudicates. 

10. A kn'g, or spear, at a mine, if without a sheath, must 
he carefully wnipfMHl in leave*, even the mutal setting {aiinjwi) 
must be hidden. Spears may only be carried at the “trail.” 
{Hnkitm pawoHff, uncertaiu.) 

17. On the death of any miner, each of hi* comrades on 
that mine pays to the pawting one chupnk {penjuru) of tin sand. 

It will lie noticed that the amount of the majority of these 
fines is ltl2.50; this is half of the amount of the fine which, 
under the Mnluy customary land, a chief could impose on a 
r,t'iyat for minor ofTencc-s. ’ It is also the amount of the au- 
tomary dowry in the case of a marriage with a slave or with 
the widow or divorccil wife of a raUyat. 

The Malay miner has peculiar idea* nlmut tin and its pro¬ 
perties; in the first instance ho believes that it is under the 
protection and command of certain spirits whom he cousidcr* 
it necessary to propitiate; next he considers that the tin itself 
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is alive and has many of the properties of lis’ing matter, that 
of its own volition it can move from place to place, that it 
can reproduce itself, and that it has special likes—or perhaps 
affinities—for certain people and tilings and tice-vergd. 
lienee it is advisable to treat tin-oro with a certain amount of 
respect, to consult its convenience, ami what is, perhaps, 
more curious, to conduct the business of mining in such a 
way that the tin ore may, as it were, be obtained without its 
own knowledge! 

I append a vocabulary consisting of a few Malay words 
which arc more particularly connects with mines and miners. 
The language is so susoc'ptible of clcingc that, unless a rcconl 
is kept of such terms, tlicy may, perhaps as the method of 
working alter, be entirely lost. As it is, I imagine that the 
majority of these words and expressions ( being technical) 
have never as yet found their way into any dictionary. 


Ambit, or Ttinnh Ambit. —The ore-bearing drift, which 
Chinese miners call karatig. 

Ambit ffunoiig. —The upficr beds of drift. 

Ambit t/abnr. —The middle beds of drift. 

Ambit he$ar. —The lower beds of drift. 

Ambit biji. —The proce.ss of sluicing after the tin-lieariog 
drift has been thrown into the races, /^iec 
isi jmrit. ) 

The following is the order of the respective 
processes included under this term. 1. 
Menijumbei. 2. MAomjga parit. 3. Meraga 
batu. 4. R’ftuuda. 3. Ber-panffgut. 6. J/a- 
toMg. 7 Pandet (for explanation see these 
words). 

Ampang. —A dam. 

Anak Kftion. —Malay rainen who arc liable to pay a tax to 
the mine-owner. 

Ancho. —A square frame 1' 6* x 1' 6", composed of strips 
of split bamboo for the floor aud four pieces 
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of peeled wood for the sides,—the proper 
wood is Ik yu tungkei* because it has flat even 
twigs and leaves which lie flat and symnieti* 
cally—these must be bound together with 
a creeper; rattan may not be used; it 
is bung' to the tulai^g biinibong just^ under 
the uttaps of the smelting shw: it is used 
• as an altar, the oBerings made by the miners 
to the spirits being placed on it. 

Ayrr ataa .—The system of using water-power to throw down 
the earth into the sluicing races. 

Ayer minggang .—Where watcr-pt)wcr is not arailable at the 
top, but can only be brought half way up, 
bark shoots being used. 

Ayer kuak .—The system of throwing down the earth into 
the hcatl-racc by manual labour. 

Bfban .—Free of tax, thus the pflipan<; and penghulu k/lian 
each have one water-race bi^ban. 

Batang hart W/ioii.—The tail race «.f the mine into which 
all the races {parit) flow; all the tin sand 
which roaches the batang hart kfUan is the 
property of the iniue-owner. (Sec pant). 

Batu aJang.— Great wall-like miutscs of rock, generally lime¬ 
stone, which stick up and may alter the 
level of the bottom by a precipitous drop 
of many feet. 

Bata ampar.—Thc bed-rock. (Sec taugloh). 

Batu *acABM.—Small stones placed in a parit on the right 
and left alternately so as to create a ripple. 


<> Seprrli tungkei he-rrndam “like a soakcl tungke* stick. — 
When the tusgkr; stick has been sonked for a long time, say three 
months, the peel comes clean away ; proverbial expression used of 
a person “ cleaned out.” 

Ed. 
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Batu iMHttitffi/al .—Nodales of limestone rock appearing 
through the surface of the ground.* 

Batu tawar. f—A line or row of rocks. 

Benting .—An emhaukment. 

Ber-kait .—The process of lifting water or drift by means of 
the kait. (8eo kait). 

Ber-pnnggul .—The state of a race which is fitted with the 
dams called pang<jnl. 

Brrtunda —To drive the tin-hearing drift sand—after the 
stones have been thrown out—down the 
races ; it is done by pushing and lifting it 
down stream with a ]>rngaguh memblak. 
(See ambit byi). 

Biji .—Tin sand. 

Biji anak .—Small bright crystals of cassiteritc. 

Biji hang at OT hung H a. —Fine slag and drops of metallic tin 
from the furnace. 

Bjji ibu. —Masses of tin ore especially if mixed intimately 
with matrix. 

Biji mati .—Block dull-looking ores. 

Biji tahi .—Light ores, wolfram, tourmaline, &c. 

Rnkn. —A slab of tin. 

, Cbdpak .—A wooden plate for rice.t 


• Also callwl batu rrnoag, because the miners meeting such an 
obstacle cannot remove it, but can only stop and sUro at it frrsmw. 
to stare). ' 

t srt^ir.—Ihore is a legend nlwnt a hunting party in the 
forest. All the men were arr.inged in a row Ik-ating the jungle for 
^nmo wh«»a bHiig Kaleinbei Imtivd tbem and tbor wi*nj tumcHl 
into itoDOs ^ 

Kd. 

X T\ic onhnnry rh0^k in domcatic u»e is amaller than the tUhng, 
but in the mines the larger pUtter is called chapak and the smaller 
line auftmy, * 

Ed. 
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Chuket tt^nduk. —^The duty or rtnt due to the owuer of * 
fnruaoc for the use of it. The customary 
duty was, if the owner of the furnace was 
the owner of the mine that produced the 
tin to b<? smelted, two knit of tin for every 
koroxg of tin sand smelted ; if the owner 
of the fumai'e wa.H not also the owner of 
the mine, one kati of tin ftr every karong, 

DaguL — A covered drinking-vessel made from a cocoa-nut 
shell, it has a small aperture and is fitted 
with a rattan coni f»r carrying it. (See 
tikuL) 

Dntar. —A drinking vessel mode out of a section of a cocoa- 
nut shell ; u^‘cd as a food or wuter-vesscL 

Didaug. — A round slightly concave wooden tray from 1' 6 
to 2' ti" in" diameter nscil for washing ore in 
the process called mHanda or mltian. 

Dtndulang* or piraup. —A small nearly oval woc^en tray 
measuring about 1' 6" long and 9 inchw to 
1 foot brood used for lifting the partiallj' 
cleaned drift and ores into the patung during 
the processes called mtdong and pamiei. 

Eu(ah or tuuah etilah. — The flat surfsco left after the top 
layers have been sluiced away by hill min¬ 
ing and ground sluicing. It may contain 
tin or not. 

It is still workable by the methods called 
tfbok and ludang. 

Cabin. —Pipe clay. 

GtHggulang. —The platform or altar erected by the patrang at 
the opening of a mine. It should be built 


• Dfndulang .—The buttress of a forest tree out of which a 
■mu ll round or oval tray may be fashioned. Dendulang »»l 80 
used of a piece of metal inserted between the shaft and blade of 
a spear. ^ 
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cutircly of * knifu tunykri Tbc wood u 
|xrclcH, except the four braoches which servo 
as posts, these are only peeled up to the twigs 
and leaves which arc left on, about 4 feet <> 
inches from the ground. At 3 feet 3 indies 
from the ground a square platform of round 
pecicii sticks about 1 foot 3 each way, 
IS arrangcil; one foot above the level 
of the plutfuriii a sort of railing is fixed round 
three sides of the square and from the 
open side a ladder with four step readies 
down to the ground ; the railing is carried 
down to the ground on c-icU side of the 
ladder and supports a fringe of cocoa-nut 
leaves The whole erection 

mu-Ht be tied together with creepers, rattan 
must not be used. 

(iHok. —A cocoa-nut-shell drinking vessel. (Patani dialect.) 

(tiimlri ,—The tally sticks by which the feciling of the fur- 
nnc'c is reckoned { see weityumbut ) made 
of bamboo, about six inches long. 

Ilatil Kftian.—1 he duty payable to the owner of the mine. 

The customary rate was one-sixth of the 
output fur excavations ( (fbok and ludany) 
and one-third of the output for hill minine 
( lirit.) 

Iti pari/.— Tho act of throwing down the drift into the races, 
( see ambil 

Jari lijmii.—A fringe made of the young white leaflets of 
the cocoa-nut palm plaited together.* 

Jampi .—The incantation of the patrang. 

Anyu kacknu. Small sticks stuck into the races answering 
the same purpose as batu kachau. 

• loaniis mentions a ‘‘palm-leaf fringe” used in certain rites 
by the Kalangs of Java. ( A f<atu ralist’s Wanderings, p. 101.) 

Ed. 
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Kfdan lattijan. —A small flat piece of wood about 5 x 3 
and half an inch thick, used to scrape the 
the drift out of holes in rocks and into the 
dutany, 

Kait. —An application of the old fashioned balance polo for 
lifting water or drift from an excavation. 

Kiiii titftr .—^Thc pole iiscil for lifting water only, in this 
there is only ono movement, a straight lift. 

Kait raga. —The description applied to lifting drift only, in 
this there two movements, the first 
whereby the basket is lifted straight np 
from the hole and the second whereby it is 
carried round a part of the circumference 
of a circle and deposited at some distance. 

Kapala nari.—A stake of peeled wood ( kayu jtvngkei ) 
stuck in the gnmnd, the top of this is split 
into four so as to support a platform similar 
to that of the gtng-gulang. OflTcringa arc 
made upon it. ♦ 

Karang. —A term used by Chinese to express the principal 
tiU'bcaring drift ( ambil ^tar). 

Karang gnntang.—X term used by Chinese to express the 
upper and inferior beds of tin bearing drift 
( ambil gtinong ). 

Karong. —A measure of tin sand. The measure of cap^ty 
whereby tin sand is reckoned in Kiuta is as 
follows:— 

CrSTOM BELOW IPOH. 

2 chuptik piah — 1 ehupak ampat. 

2 ehupak ampat — 1 penjuru. 

G penjuru — 1 karong anam. 

• It is quite a common thing in Java to encounter by the 

aayside near a village, or in a rice-field, or below the sliade of a 
great, dark tree, a little platform with an oflering of rice and pre¬ 
pared fruits to keep disease and blight at a distance and propitiate 
the spirits." (A Naturalist's 'Wanderings. Forbes, p. 103.) 

£d. 
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Custom belomt Iron. 


8 prujuru I taronff dflapau. 


Kfpiitff. A slab of tin ; also a 0x6101111117 weight. l^Ietailic 
tin weights are:— 

10/’o/t of tin - 1 riiit/ffii tiaiah. 

^•»patrinygU{timak) karong mkun^.7b - \ klpi^g. 

® - 1 bhara. 

This kali should be ojual to the weight of thirty dol- 
krs. 


KHian.—X mine. It is uoticcnble that the Sakais cull a 
mine simply pftril. 

Ao»^.—Chinese expression equal to the Malay tnngloh. 

Kulit The upper two or three inches of mould imme¬ 

diately above the lanah pndL 

Lampan.—X proccM of getting ^ ore by sluicing in the 
bed of a mountain stream or in situations 
in the hills where water can bo obtained. 

L^rin .—To mine on the hills. 

Lomhong.—X term used of a large excavation, a Chinese 
untie. 


Ludang.—X small shallow excavation (Malay) which can 
be baled with a penimba chtiak. 

Me.tnalong.—’Tho process of cleaning the ores in the lone 
patong ( sluice-box. ) 

3/dsak.—To smelt. 

Mihnda.-To wash drift or sand from a river hod in a d«. 

long. Tlicre is in Kinta a saving or proverb 
connected with this process.’ It is said of a 
person who takes his wages eveiy day ns ho 
cams It, or sells his pr^uco as qui^y as 
possible. \'Rupa orang mi-landa, dia bandak 
Mo^an fiatt tin 

Ihc «„.« u.. ,i,|, . 
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3fe~loHgga parti .—Ilnving lifted the stones out of the small 
race, to drive the sand containing ores down¬ 
stream. 

Mf-raup. —The net of lifting the rich dirt into the palong 
with the dulang pr-ranp in the process called 
mrmaloitg. 

yti-riau. —A word meaning the same as me-landa. 

Mi'inuput .—To smelt tin in the Chinese fashion (the same 
ns pupui). 

\aik~ka kflian. —(Lit. to go up to a mine). The universal 
expression, whatever may be the position of 
a iiiitic, for going to a mine. 

Jlemjumbei. —To stir the dirt in the small race in order to 
break up lumps and liberate the stones. (In 
Chinese mining this is callcl mcdanchtU.) 

Mengumhus. —To smelt tin in the Malay fashion. 

Mmgambu$ prlantar. —The same, keeping an aecount of the 
ladles of tin ores as they arc put into the 
furnace (by this the reliefs at the bellows are 
reckoned). The account is kept by moving 
one of the tally sticks along a rattan line. 

Palong. —A sluice-box mode of a tree split in half and hol¬ 
lowed out. One about eight feet long is used 
in the process called ml-malong\ the other, 
five feet long, is used in the process called 
paiflei. 

Pandri (mmiandei). —The final washing of the ores iu the 
i>ranll palong. 

Panehur. —.\ spout of water falling from a height on to a 
platform on which is placed lumjw of stiff 
clayey drift which it is desired to reduce; 
or a C8.scade falling over large stones 
amongst which arc thrown lumps of clay 
for the >ame purjmsc. 

Panggvl. —Smal 1 dams placed in the races to retain the rich 
dirt which is aftcrwanls washed up in the 
long palong. 
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Pantany burok mafa. —The period of mourning observixl 
when a death occurs at a mine. 

^^ouming consists in abstention from work 
(in the ca-sc of a neighbour or comrade) for 
three days, or, in the cose of the death of the 
pawanj, penghulu kelian or the feudal chief, 
for seven days. The expression is derived 
from the supposition that in three days the 
cy<a of a corpse have quite disappeared. 
Chiucse miners have a similar custom; who* 
ever goes to ussist iu the burial of a corpse 
must not only abstain from work, but roust 
not go near the mine or smelting f^urnace for 
three days. 

Papa*. —To liftoff the uverburthen and get it out of the 
way. 

Papas dengan ayer .—To got rid of the overburthen with the 
as.sistancc of water. 

Parit. —The small races in which the miners work. All the 
tin sand washed up out of the parit is the 
property of the anak kllian after they have 
paid the hatil kilian. 

PtnakoHg {takong), —A dam with a valve whereby water may 
he retained in a reservoir and allowed to 
accumulate. 

Pm-chubak .—A digging>tool made of iron with a wooden 
handle. 

Pen-chubak kayn. —The same but all wood. 

Peitgayvh. —A wooden spade with a handle similar to that of 
a paddle. 

Peugayuh mrmbftab. —A large description. 

Pmgayuh setnbnl .—A small description. 

Petigayu/i penytxlok or pengikis or »udip*—\ small imple- 

_ ment used to clean the spades with. 


.r j Pudd'ug* (-rngackaH 

^uj). It has A handle and therefore differs from the stick called 


\\ hen working the/aiiaft the ber-t/boag or spade 

made of two pieces may be used, but when working theTaiwi ambit 
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Pengayuh batang Meiniiri, —A spade made entirely of one 
piece of wood. 

Prnimba or penimba thuak. —A vessel uscd^ for baling, it may 
be made of bark, the covering of the efflores¬ 
cence of the pinang tree (vpih) or of any old 
tin box or vessel. 

Pntuap. —Half a cocoa-nut shell, a cup, or any other vcswl, 
in which votive offerings of sweet smelling 
woods and gums are burnt. 

Pelantar, —The ladle with which tlie tin is put into the 
furnace. 

Haga. —A basket. 

Raga jurong. —A basket shaped like a spoon with a tip cut 
off"; used to take the stones out of the 
race. It serves the purpose of a sieve, as it 
lets the sand through. 

Ra^a aidik. —A basket of the same pattern only smaller. 

Raijn (ala.—\ flat shallow basket used with the kait to lift 
dirt out of the mine. 

Raya rHan.—\ smelting furnace. The Malay furnace is 
supplieii with a blast produced from two up¬ 
right cylinders the pistons of which arc 
worked by one man, the furnace is built 
like a truncated cone, on either side there 
is a hole and supply hopper to feed the 
slag, the charcoal and ores being put in 
the top. The hoppers are called palong. 

Rtlau semut. —The Chinese furnace, without a blast. 

RRau toHgkah. —The Uokienesc furnace built on a stand, 
the foundation being three or four iron rice- 
puns (kuali). It is iron bound, and supplied 
with a blast ,* it will burn soft wood charcoal. 

Sikul. —A cocoa-nut shell water vessel like the dagul. 

Suak. —The source of a head-race, e.g., tuak gunong or mak 
ridang. 


or tin-bearing stratum the pengaymk hatamg tendiri snd no other 
tDBj be uted. 


Ed. 
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Saiigka .—A receptacle in which to bum offerings of sweet 
woods and gums; it is made of a stick of 
bamboo about three feet long, one end be¬ 
ing split and opened out to receive the 
charcoal; it is stuck in the ground near 
races and heaps of tin sand.* 

Sttrui or mmiurut. —The process of getting rid of the sand 
by driving it down the stream. 

7’flAi biji. —See biji. 

Takong. —A dam. 

Tali ayfr. —'Flie head-race of a mine. 

Tanah ambil. —(See ambU). 

Tanah buang. —Drift which is not worth putting through the 
process of washing overburthen. Equal to 
tanah papas. 

Tanah Uria. —High ground which is uvailahle for hill 
mining. 

Tanah padi. —Made earth, immediately below the top inch 
or two of mould called kuUt akar. It may 
contain tin ores or not. 

Tanah papas. —{ Sec papas.) 

Tatin giilang. —The pawang’s fee for the ceremony of 
erecting a genggutang. 

Tektt. —Lateritc. 

Tekong. —Slag from the furnace. 

Tebok. —.\n excavation larger than a ludang, and which 
cannot be baled with a penimba, a kaii 
must bo erected. 

Tangloh. —The sub-stratum of earth or clay below the ore. 

Tmu tanah or taan kflian. —A mine-owner. 

Tikang apt. —The smelter. 

A. HALE, 

InspeeUr of iitsts, Kista. 


* Soc No. 2 of this Journal, page 238. The derivation of the 
name of this primitive Malay censer from the Sanskrit ^anlha 

(conch-shell) liaa been pointed out (Slalay Manual, p. 32). Forbes 
notes having aeon in a sacred grove in Java ** the remnants of small 
torches of sweet gums which hod been offered.*’ (A Naturalist’s 
Wanderings, p. W). En. 
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Thomas IIkn'ry IIavnes has communiratcd to 
•tte the society, through .Mr. Nor.i. Trottkr, a vocabnln- 

ry of the lunguugc spoken in the Sulu Islands. This 
printwl rerbafim in the first and second columns 
of the following pages. In the hope of adding to the 
' i interest of this paper, from the philological point of 
view, I liave appended a third column, in which the Malay 
origin of certain words which have cseapwl the author’s notice 
is iwintod out, aud references arc given to the equivalents, in 
other languages of the archiiielago, of certain widely-spread 
words. 'Hie latter arc given on the authority of Favbb’s 
Malay Dictionary (Malais-Fran^ais). Dr. Moxtano, who 
vnsitcil Sulu between 1879 and 1881 gives a short account of 
the language •;— 

“ The Sulu language is only a variety of the Bisaya; the pro¬ 
nunciation aud the greater part of the roots are the same; it 
includes, however, a larger number of strictly Malay wor«U. 
The Reverend Father Freoebico Vila has been kind enough 
to shew me a manuscript grammar aud vocabulary drawn up 
by the Reverend Father Batlu> during his residence in Sulu. 
li is from this source that I borrow the following details:— 

" There is no special article in Sulu (ns there is in the Ta- 
gal group of languages] for proper names. In (equivalent to 
OHff in Bisnya) is employed both with proper names and with 
substantives; Nom., tn : Gen. sinn or mi; Dat., Acc., Ablat., iii 
or ta. 

“The plural is denoted by the particle mha; in kvda, the 
horse; tn ntha kwla, the horses. 

* Bapport i M. le Ministie de I’liutraclion publiqne lur one Miadon sus 
ties Philippine* et en Malaisic. Paria, ISSO. 
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" The sabstantive and adjectire, which are indeclinahic, arc 
formed as in BUaya; ia-iapH»'an, end, from taput; ia-u$ba~an, 
inheritance, from tuba, heir, pa-mumukut, fisherman, from mit- 
mukv/; ma-iiga*, from iigat, strong, stout; iua~haggud, from 
haggud, cold, cool; ma-manU, from manit, l^autiful/' 

“ The comparative and superlative are formed either bv the 
repetition of the positive, or by the word labi, more, or else by 
the particles deni and sin.*' 

“ Examples:— maragao, good; rnaragao-maragac, or mara- 
gao deni, better; maragao tin, excellent/' 

Ing karat ini atibi, tagua in gatlo in labin atibi, in kaimo 
labi pa atibi tund. This bag is small, but that one b smaller, 
and yours is the smallest of all." 

“ The mode of expressing a verbal sense is that of the Bisava 
language. The auxiliaries to be and to have, expressed by tiie 
particles man, hag, aim, are very often left to he understood; 
hag is sometimes contracted into g, which is used os a suffix. 
ako-g ma~takit, I am ill. Ikao mitkim na, you are poor. Ma- 
raun karabao ako, I have a great many buffaloes, ^c forma¬ 
tion of verbs, as mag-tampan, to serve, mah~ta$at, to counsel, 
encourage, and the conjugations appear to be in conformity 
with those found in Bisaya." 

“Pronouns and adjectives only differ from those of the 
Bisaya language in certain trifling peculiarities." 

“ The pandiiat and datot of Sulu can all write with ease, 
lake the Malays, they use the Arabic character with slight 
modifications. The Malays hardly ever use the vowel signs, 
whereas the natives of Sulu never leave them out and even 
those among the latter who know Malay are unable to read 
works in which these signs are omitted. At least this is wlmt 
I was assured of bv the late Sultan of Sulu, who was the moat 
distinguished scholar in his Empire." 

“ The Sulu dialect is spoken by all the Malays, or Moros, of 
Mindanao, Palawan, BaJabac, liosilan, the archipelagoes of 
Sulu and Tawi-Tawi and of the North of Borneo." d 


W. E. M. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

(Sulu.) 


A 

as 

a 

in 

soprano. 

A 


a 

99 

atone. 


i> 

a 

99 

came. 

e 

ty 

e 

99 

ten. 

i 

$y 

ce 

99 

sleep. 

1 

99 

i 

99 

tin. 

6 

99 

o 

9* 

long. 

o 

99 

o 

99 

go- 

& 

99 

oo 

99 

too. 

u 

99 

oo 

99 

soot. 

u 

9* 

u 

99 

jog- 

ai 

ei 



97 

kite. 

au 

fj 

ow 

99 

cow. 

oe 

99 

er 

99 

infer, or as in German. 

oi 

97 

oy 

99 

toy. 

ng 

/♦ 

ng 

97 

singer. 


T. H. HAYNES. 

Abbreviations :—^Jav. signifies Javanese; Kw., Kawi; Sund., 
Sundanese; Bat., Battak ; Mak., Makassar; Bug., 
Bugis ; Day., Dayak; Tag., Tagala; Bis., Bisaya; and 
Malag., Malagas!. 


Ed. 
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English. 

A 

Ability 
Abjure, to 
Able, to be 
Above 
Abscess 
Abscond, to 
Absent 
Abundant 
Abuse, to 
Accept, to 
Accompany, to 
According to 
Abeam 
Account 
Accurate 
Accuse, to 
Accustomed 
Ache 
Ache, to 
Acid 

Acquaint, to 
Acquainted, to 
Across 
Act, to (do) 
Act, to (play) 
Active 

,/\dmit, to (to 
place) 
Aaorn, to 
Adrift 
Advice 


A 

Sulu, 

himbflk 

* kiipAndlan 

* taubat 
mAkiljeddi; mdkajerti 

* Atds; hAtAs 
bautut 
mAgwI 
wAllA di 

mataud; mruaut 

mAningAt 

taimA 

AgAt; mAkibAn-ibAn 

blitaiAn 

bllokAn 

itongAn 

bAntuI 

mA'bitAk 

hAdAt; blAksa 

sAkIt 

ma’sAkU 

mAAslam 

baitA 

be kilAhAn 
bAbAk 
hinAng 

pAnaiAm-naiAm 

uskai 

suud 

daijauin 

AnAd 

hIndA 


Malay. 

ka-pandei-an 
taubat (.dr.), to repent 

atas 


trima 


biluk-kan, to tack 
hitong-an 


‘adat (.-Ir.); biasa 
sakit, ill, in pain 
ber-sakit 


main. Bat. mavam 
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English. 

Advice, to ask 
Advise, to 
Advocate, to 
Affair 

Affectionate 

Affiance, to 

Affirm, to 

Afraid 

Aft 

After (place) 
After (time) 
Afterwards 
Afternoon 
Again 
Age 
Agent 


Sulu. 

mAngaiyok nAsIhat 
dumthi^I nAsThat 
tAbAng bTchAiAkin 
*hAl 
mA'kAsTh 

* bAt&nAng 

mAmbitAk 
mAbfigA 
hAb&lI 
mAh All 

^ obus ycto. 

mAhApfin 

mAkbAIIk 

* omAr 

* w AkTl 


Malay. 

nasihat {Ar,), ad\ice 


hal (Ar.)‘ 
ber^asih 
f menunang'kan; 
t. ber-tunang, affianced 


Agree, to (engage)mAksfirfit 


kembali 
‘umur {.4r.) 
w-akil {Ar.) 


Agreeable 

mAraiyau 


Agreement 

* perjAnjlAii 

|x:r-janji-an 

Aground 

sumAgnAt 


/\pe 

Ahead 

hlnglau 

hAunahAn 


Aim, to 

mAktflju 

raenuju; bertuju 

Ajar 

Alas 

mAkiput 
♦ Adol; ArAi 

adui 

All 

kAtAAn 


Ally, to 

mAkiwAn 


Alike 

sAlI 


Alligator 

bAaiyA 

buaya 

Alive 

boh^ 


.'\lmost 

ApTt 


Alone 

TsATsA 


Also 

TsAb 


Always 

hAwA 
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English. 


Sulu. 


.Amazed * hfirSn 

Ambush, to lie in homApa; tApokan 
Amongst i - • 


Amok, to run 

Amuse, to 

Ancestor 

Anchor 

Anchor, to 

Anchorage 

Ancient 

And 

Angry 

Angle, to (fish) 
Animal 

Ancle 

Annoy, to 
Another 

Answer 

Ant 

Antidote 
Anvil 


hamAngA 

sAbn 

mAksAkA sAkA 
mAAs 

sauh; bAhAjI 
mAkbAhAjT 
lAbuhAn 
mogei; mAAs 
ibAn 

mAgAmA; mAbAngls 

bingit 

haiup 

bAku 

usTbAhAn 
dugeign 

dAwA 

senAm 
obAt 

* lAndAsAn 


Malay. 
heiran (/fr.) 

f sabil(/ir.), road; prang 
t. sabil Allah, holy war 
ber-suka-suka 

sauh 

labuh>an 


Anxiety; anxious sAsAh Atei 
Any 

Appearance; 

face ; colour 
Appoint, to 
Apostle 
Argue, to 
Arise; wake, to 
Arm 

Arms, Fire- 
Arms, Side- 


Arms, to bear side mictAkus 


f ono-ono; kaibAnan ; 
(. qudn-qudu 

^ dAgbus 

bAtAng 
♦rAsAl 
mAk bIchArA 
bAngAn 
buktAn 
slnjAta 
tAkus 


bengis, cruel 

fbuku, knot, lump; bu- 
I. ku kaki, ancle 

f d'awa (Ar.) plaint, 

1 suit 

ubat, medicine 
landas; landas-an 
susah hati 


rasul 

ber-bichara 

bangun 

senjAta, weapon 
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English. Snlu. 


.\pt: clever 

piindei 

Armpit 

(lok 

.\round 

mAklibut 

Arrange, to 

pukSt 

Arrive, to 

hauTt 

.•\rrow 

b&wAng 

Art 

*elmu 

.Artcrj* 

figit 

Articles (goods) 

ArlA 

As 

biA 

As much as 

bThAtutaut 

.\s quickly as 1 

|> sumut tuild 

possible J 


As well as you can bia raiyau 

As yet, not 

dfpa 

Ascend, to (a river) sumAk.! 

Ashamed ; modest mibipuk 

Ashes 

Ab& 

.\sk, to 

Assflwu 

Ask, to for 

mAngaiok 

Assemble, to 

mAktipan 

Assist, to 

* tA16ng 

Astern 

hAbuIT 

Astonished 

herAn 

.At 

hA 

.At first 

tAgnA 

At last 

mAhuIT 

Attack 

tumIgbAs 

Attempt, to 

sfilai 


Malay. 

C pandei. Jav., Sund. 
and Bat. pandi 


‘ilmu(/<r.) 

/ urat. Jav., Sund. and 
I Bat. urat; Mak. and 
J Bug. ura; Day. 
1 uhat; Tag. and Bis. 
\ ogat: Malag. uaatra 
rharta(Sansk.). Jav. 

I and Sund. harta 


I 


habu. Jav., Mak. and 
Bug. avu; Bat.Auiw; 
Tag. and Bis. ahc. 


tulong 
hciran (Ar.) 
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English. 
Attendant 
Attest, to 


Sulu. 


ibAn 

> 

sAksT 


Audience(at court) mcjclls 


Aunt 


bAbu;TnAhAn 


Authoritv 


quAs.A 


Avenge, to 
.\wake, to 


Axe 


mAus 

j.AgA; bAttTk 


Away (direction) m.Atu 


krtmpAk 


B 

Baby ; child bAt& bAta 

Back, the taikut 

Bad ; wicked mAngl; m&ngl 

Bad ; decomposed 
Bag, a 
Baggage 
Bail 

Bait (fish) 

Bake; broil, to dAng.^ng 

Balance; remainder kApIn 
Bald bAg&ng 

Bale out, to llmas 

Ball (wicker%vork) sipA 


mAngl j 

hAIok 

kArut 

ArtA 

tAngan 

AmpAn 


Malay. 


C saksi, witness. Found 
< also in Jav., Sund., 

(. Day., Tag. and Bis. 
mcjlis (Ar.) 

' kwasa. (Sansk. vaca). 

Kw. vasa ; Jav. Ima- 
• sa; Mak. iuttasa. 

Day. ktrasa; Bis. 

. iosog. 


j.-iga. FoundalsoinJ.av. 
Sund., Mak. Bug. 
and D.iy. 


r kapak. Jav. and Sund. 
1 . kampak'. Day. kapak 


karong 

{Sre .Articles.) 

umpan. Bat. and Day. 
also 

dendeng, dried meat 


f sepak, to kick; sepak 

1 raga, to play foot-ball 
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English. Snlu. Malay. 


Ballast 

bfltu 

Bamboo 

p.^t^ng 

Banana 

saing 

Bandage 

kfibut 

Bank of a river 

hig&t 

Bargain, to 
(Aeapen) 

Bark (of a tree); 
skin 

^ tAwft 
jpais 

Bark (of a dog) 

usTk 

Barrel; cask 

t6ng 

Barter 

dAgAng 

Basin; cup 

pIngAn 

Basket 

.Ambdng 

Bat 

kAbok 

Bathe, to 

maigo 

Battle 

bfinuhAn 

Bawl ; to 

tAwAk ; gAso 

Bazaar ; market ; 
(coast ) 

jpAtlAn 

do. do. ( hills) 

tAbu 

Beach 

pAsTssIr 

Beads 

mAnIk-mAnTk 

Beak 

tflk& 

Beam; squared 
timber 

IpAsAglt 


Beans ; peas * kicbAng 

Bear, to (support) tfil6ng 
Bear on the head, to luttft 

Ibilflng 
shoulder, to j 


batu, stone 
bdtong, a kind of bam¬ 
boo 
pisang 


tawar 


tong 

dagang, trade 
pinggan. Found also 
in Jav., Sund., Bat., 
Day., Tag. and Bis. 


bunoh, to kilt; bunoh* 
an, slaughter 


{ 

{ 


pasisir, coast. Jav. and 
Sund. also 
mani; manik. Jav. 
mani 


per-sagi, squ a red 

kachang 
(5Ve Assist.) 
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English, Sulu. Malay. 


Bcaron thebackjto bftbA 
Bear in the arms, to piepie 


Bear children, to mAk&n&k 
Bear fruit, to m&kb&ngft 

Beard pAngut 

Beat, to (thrash) pug pug 
Beat, to (overcome) sumaug 

f mSdaiyau ; m&rai- 


Beautiful 

Because, 

Become, to 
Beef 
Beetle 
Bedstead; dais 

raised place; J ** 
Before ( place) — • -» 

Before (time) 

Before the wind 
Beg, to ( ask ) 

Behind 

Believe, to (trust) perchaiyH 
Believe, to (think ) pikll 


1 yau 
*seb5b 
* jidie 
unut 
lAs&blng 


mun& 
mA’k&oni daing 
AngTn 'bfiU 

E Angais 
\bfill 


Bell 
Belly 

Below ; under 


bAktIng 

tiAn 

hAbAwAh 


Belt kandTt 


bibit, to cany' in the 
hands 


ber-anak 

ber-bunga 

janggut 


sebab 

jadi 


angin belakang 


perchaya 

pikir 


bawah 

kandit, an ornamental 
belt. Jav. kendit, a 
waist-band worn by 
women;Sund.ifeM</j/, 
a string worn round 
the waist by women 
asacharm; Bat. 
dit, a child’s orna¬ 
mental belt of coral 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Beside In sip&k 

Best mSdaiyau 

Bet, to tauhAn tuud 

BetcI-Ieaf ( sirih) bflyuk 
Betel-nuts, buds bAgaibai 
do., green bfingi 

do., red bungA polAh 

Betrothed tunAngAn 

Between hAgitAng 

Beware, to 

jAgA jAgA 

Beyond ; there 

Big ; large 

Bind, to 

dito 

dAkolAh 

hAkut 

Bird 

mAnuk 

Bit ( for a horse ) 
Bite, to 

Black 

Blade 

Blame, to 

Blanket 

kAkan 

kumAtkut 

hitum ; itum 

silAp 

sAk 

sieflm 

Blaze, to 

mAlAga 

Blind 

♦butA 

Blister (in mother- 
0 pearl shells) ) 

Blood 

duguk 


Malay. 


bunga, flower 


( jaga, to be awake, to 
\ take care 


r manuk. Occurs also 
\ in Jav. and Sund. In 
i Bat., Tag., and Bis. 
manuk signifies fowl, 
kang; kakang 

hitam or itam 

shak {Ar.) suspicion 

r melara, melarat, to 
j extend, spread. Jav. 
i larut; Bat. rarat; 
V. Mak. lara 

i bfita. Kyt.wuta; Sund. 
wuta; Mak. buta; 
Bug. u/a; Bis. bo/a 


darah. jav. darak and 
rah; Bat.</<rre; Mak. 
rara; Bug. dara; 
Day. daha; Tag. and 
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English. 


Sulu. Malay. 


Blood, of noble 

p&nkit 

Blossom 

sumping 

Blossom (bud) 

pusud 

Blow, to (with 
the month) 

Blowpi|>e 

Blue 

tiup 

* sumpiUtn 
biru; bilu 

Boar ; pig 

b&bM 

Board ( wood ) 
Boat ; canoe 
(outrigged ) 
Boat ( dug out ) 
Boat 

Boil, to 

Boiling 

Boil, a 

Bold ; brave 
Bone 

digbic 

^ siikaiin 

gubAng 

dApAng 

tugnA 

bAkAI 

bautut 

ma'-TssAk 

bokuk; bukoeg 

Book 

surAt 


pangkat, rank 
'sunting. Jav. and Day. 
sumping; Sund., Bat. 
and Tag. sunting; 
Mak. sunting, a 
champaka blossom ; 
Bis. sonting, name of 
^ a flower 


r puchuk, shoot. Jav. 

) and Sund. puchuk; 

Bat./Mji//; Mak. pu~ 
V. chu 

{ tiup. jav. and Sund. 
tiup; Tag. hihip; Bis. 
hoyop 
sumpitan 

fbiru. jav. hiru; Day. 
^ biro 

! ' babi. jav., Sund. and 
Bat. babi; Mak. and 
Bug. bavi; Day. ba~ 
boi; Tag. and Bis. ba~ 
bong 


goba 


' surat. jav.f<Ttf//Sund. 
Bat. and Day. surat; 
Mak. and ^wg.sura; 
Tag. and Bis. sulator 
. solat; Malag. surata 
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English. Sulu. .Malay. 


Booty * rampAsan 

Booty, to seek ; 1 n^\i£rAmpas 
to plunder ) 

Border 

Bore, to birenAhan 

Bore’the ears, to tugsAkan bolAh 
Borrow, to mous 

Bosom ; breast dfiduk 
Bottle * kAchA 


5 


rampas>an 

me-rampas-kan. Jav.. 
Sund. and Day. rant- 
pas 


bolAh 

f dada. Jav. and Sund. 
1 dada; Tag. dihdih 

{ kacha, glass. Occurs 
also in Jav., Sund.. 
Mak., Bug. and Day. 


Bottom (of a box) bAlTk 
Bow (for arrows) pAnAh 


Box 

Boy 

Bracelet 

Brackish ; salt 

Brand ( mark ) 

Brand (seal) 
Brass 


bclulAng 
anAk IssAk ; bAuA 

* glAng 

mAAsIm 

tAnda 

chAp 

tumbAgAh 


C panah. Jav.,Sund.and 
) Day., panah ; Mak., 
') pana ; Tag. and Bis., 
pana, arrow 
f belulang, a hide. Jav., 
i. tcalulang 

rgelang. Jav. and Day. 
\ grlang; Bzi.,golang; 
i yia.V.,gallang;Tig., 
{_ galang 

^asin, masin. Jav., 

\ Sund., Day., Tag. 

1 and Bis., asin; Bat. 
ansin 

fUnda. Jav. tonda; 

\ Sund., Bat., Mak., 
"j Day., Tag. and Bis. 
tanda. 

f chap. Occurs in Jav., 
Sund. and Day. 

C tembaga. Occurs in 
.J Jav., Sund., Bat., 

( Mak., Tag. and Bis. 
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English. Sttlu. 

Break, to bug-bug 

Break a promise, to pTndAh 


Break of day 
Breakers ; surf 
Breath 


Breeze ; wind 

Breeze, Land- 
Breeze, Sea- 

Bride 

Bridegroom 
Bridge ; wharf 
Bridle 

Bright : shining 


subu subu 
m£-&lun 
* nifis 


&ngin 


Malay. 


{ pindah, to remove. , 
Occurs in Jav.,Sund. 
and Day. 
subh (Wr.) dawn 


nefas (Ar.) 

angin. Jav., Sund. and 
Bat., angin; Mak.and 
Bug., anging; Tag. 
and Bis. hangin; 
Day., angin, storm 


Angin dain hA higAt 
Angin dain hA laut 

f p.AndAlA ; pergj-Antin |)engantin. Same in 
\ bAbai Jav. and Sund. 

pergyAntIn issak 

^jambatan, titi-an. 
batang 

kang, kakang, bit 
f chahaya. Jav., chahya; 


kAkAn 
* chAhTa 


Bright; dear inA'sAH-ah 

Bring, to dAhAn 

Bring up, to (a 
child) ) pAlIhArA 

Brisk; active biskai 

Brook sowAh 


Broom 

Brother (elder) 


sApu 

mAk&IAng 


{ cnanaya. 

Sund., chahaya and 
chaya ; Mak., chaya 


(pelihara and piyara. 
L Jav., piyara 

suwak, a creek 
Tsapu, sweep; peniapu, 
3 broom. Jav., Sund. 
1 and Mak., sapu / 
L Day., sapo 
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as® 


English. Sulu. 


Brother (ordinarily) IcAkS 

Brother (younger 
also relation) 
Bucket 

' ^ taimAnghud 

bAldl 

Buffalo, Water- 

* kArbau 

Bug (bed) bAnkIng 

Bund, to (a house) hinAng bai 

Bull 

sApie 

Bullet 

pAnglo 

Bundle 

* bungkus 

Bum, to 

Bury, to 

sAnuk; mAksAnuk 
kuborAn 

Burying-placc ; 
grave; 

kAbor; kAbuI 

do. (ancient) 

* krAmAt 

Bushes 

kAtlan 

Business 

krAjA 


Malay. 

[ kakak, cider brother 
i or sister. Jav., ka~ 
J kan^i Kw., Sund.. 
j Mak., Bug.andTag.. 

I kaka; Bat., haha; 
I Day., kaka and aka 


{ 

{ 


Hindustani, haltli 
kcrbau. Jav. and 
Sund., ktha; Bat., 
harho; Bis., kalabao. 


sapi. Occurs also in 
Jav., Sund., Makand 
Day. 

pciuru. Port.,/>r/tf«rtf. 
bungkus. Jav., wung- 
kus i Sund. and Day., 
bungkus ; Mak., 
bungkusu ; Tag., 
tongkos; Bis.bongkos; 
Bat., bungkus, hand¬ 
kerchief 


{ kubur {Ar.). Jav, and 
Day. kubur-, Mak., 
kuburu 

( k^ramat, sacred, a 
1. sacred place 

'karja (Sansk. karya), 
Kvi.,karya; Sund.; 
karia, festival; Bat., 
korja, festival. 


f 
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English. Sulu. 


But 


butmaian 


Butt, to (like 
cattle) 


} 


tAndok ; mA'tindok 


Butterfly 

Button 

Buy 

By, to put (pre¬ 
serve) 

By and by 


kAba-kAba 
lAmbflku 
ml; bT 
ivAn 

hitau 

lAgAt-tAgAt 


hfalay. 


tandok, menandok. 
Sund.and Bat., tan- 
duk ; Mak. and Bug., 
tanru. 
kupu-kupu 


Cabung jjalm 
(leaf for ciga¬ 
rettes) 

Cake 


! 


daun toAk 
bAng-bAng 


Calf (of the leg) bitTs 


Calico 
Call, to 
Calm; smooth 
Can (able) 
Candle 
Cane (rattan) 


Cane, Walking- 


gAja hflau 
tAwAk 

linau ; mAlinau 

niAk.1jeddT 

ITnsok 

wai 


* lAngkat 


{ tuak, palm-toddy. 
Bat., tuak; Sund., 
tuak, name of a tree 

( Jav., wen/is; 

) the thighs; Sund. and 
< Bat., iitis; .Mak., 

/ Sitisi; Bis., Si/iis; 

\ Malag., witsi 


''tongkat. Jav,, jung- 
kat; Sund., tektek; 
Bat., tungkot; Mak. 
and Bug., takkang; 

< H^y.ftongket; Tag., 
tongkor, a stick, 
songkod, a hooked 
stick; Bis., tongkod 
^ and songkod 
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English. Sulu. 


Cane, Sugar- * tcbfi 


Malav. 


Cannon 

Cannot 


Ispir 

di-na-mAkSjeddI 


[ 


lebu. Jav., tehu ; Bat., 
tohu', Mak. and Bug., 
tabu; Tag., tubo; 
Bis., tobo 


Cap (percussion) kCp 
Capacious moAk 

Capacity (talent) * AkSl 
Cape; promontory * tJnjAng 

Capital (resources) pohon 

Captive tAwAnan 

Care; anxiety susA 

Care; dili^nce;') * 

seek a living j , 

Care, to take iagA-jAgA; jAg^n 
k ■ ’ 


Care of, to take 
Cargo 


IcumitAk; paliMri 
luAnAn 


Carpet * pArmtdAnl 

Carriage (vehicle) kArusAn 

Carry, to * tAnggfing 


C (The Malays also use 
.5 the English word 
corrupted.) 
muat, to load 

{ 'akal, (i4r.). Jav., 
Sund. and Day., 
akat; Mak., akala 

pohon. Sund.,/«A««, 
chief, elder; Mak., 
paong; Day.,«/o« ; 
Tag., pohonan, capi¬ 
tal : Bis., pohon, to 
open a business 
r tawan, tawan-an. 

.< Jav., Bat. and Day., 
C tawan 

{ susah. Jav., Sund. 
and Day., snsah; 
Bat. and Mak., susa 

{ usaha. {See 1 ndus- 
trious) 
jaga. 
pelihara. 

per-mAdan-i (from 
Pers. or Hind. int~ 
dan f) 

(carosse?) 

C tanggong. Jav., tang~ 
\ gung, insufficient, 
i Occurs also in Sund., 

L Bat., Mak. and Day. 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Cartridgi- 

k&lauchuchuk 

Cartridge-pouch 

ab5-4ba 

Cascade 

busai 

Case; circum- 
stance J 

* hiU; pdrkAra 

Case (for trial) 

* blchArS 

Cash (Chinese 
coin) J 

kusing 

Cask; barrel 

t6ng 

Cast off, to (a rope)bugit 

Cast away, to bugit 

Cat 

kutlng 

Catch hold of, to') 
(a bough with > 
a pole) 3 

■kumAput 

Catty (li lbs) 

*k5tT 

Caution, to 

mAkhindok 

Cause; rca.son 

•sebab 

Cavity 

* lAbAng 


Malay. 


( abah>abah, harness, 

\ yoke. Jav., abahan; 

(. Sund., abah-abah 

\ 


( 


hal {Ar.) perkara. 
Jav., prakara ; 

. Sund., perkara 
bichara. Jav., wivha- 
ra, to discuss; Sund. 
pichara, a suit; 
Day., bichara 


! 

I 


tong. (Dutch ton f) 
Jav., Sund. and 
Mak., tong 


kuching. Jav., ku- 
ching; Sund., uching; 
Bat., hosing 


("kati. Bat., Jav., 
■] Sund., Mak., Day. 
(. and Tag., kati 


1 


sebab (Ar.). Occurs 
in Jav., Sund. and 
Day.; saba, in ^fak. 
and Bug. 

lobang. Jav., luwang-, 
Bat., lubangi Mak., 
lobang: Dav., lo- 
vang 
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;wi) 


English. 

Cede, to 

Ceiling 

Celebrated 

Centipede 


SuIm. 


* ser&hk^n 

loh6r 

♦ meshur 

laipan 


Centre 


tengSh 


Malay. 

r serah-kan. Jav. and 
■J Sund., srah; Mak., 
sort; Day., sarah 


mashur (/Ir. ) 
i' lipan. Bat., lipan ; 
Tag. and Bis., olahi- 

L pan 

( tengah. Jav. and 
1 Sund., tengah ; Bat., 
Mak.and Bug.,' 
I tanga; Day., tengah, 
\ some people; Tag., 
tang- ( in composi¬ 
tion, as tang-nali, 
mid-day); Bis., ton- 
ga ' 




Jav., tamtu ; Mak., 

Certain; sure 

* tanto 

Sund. and Day., 
tantu ; Tag. and 



Bis., tanto 

Chaff (of grain) 
Chagrin 

&pA 

sus2 li&tci 

susah hati. 

Chain 

billngu 


Chair 



Chalk; lime 

bftnkit 

j 

'ubah. Jav., otcah ; 

Change, to 

* fibah 

Sund. and Day., 
obah ; Bat., uba; 


Change dress, to ginti Utmungan 

aangc one’s 
house, to J 
Chapter pAshil 


C Malag., wt-owa 

i ganti, change. Jav., 
Sund., Day.andTag., 
gan/i; ^t., ganti; 
C pindah. Occurs in Jav., 
Sund. and Day. 
fasal (Ar.J 
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ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English, 

Sulu. 

Malay. 

Character (letter) * huruf 

huruf (Ar.) 

Charcoal; coal 

baling 


' harga. Jav. and Day. 

Charge; cost; 
price 

jhAlgil 

rega; Sund. and 
Bat., hatga; .Mak., 
angga ; Tag. and 



. Bis., halaga 

Charity 

z&ki 

^ 1 

'zakat (Ar.). Jav;, 

^ jakat: Mak., saka 
'peta. Sund., peta; 

Chart; map 

* p5tA 

Bat, pata; Mak., 
patta 

Chase, to 

pAnhut 


1 

'morah. Jav., Sund., 

Cheap 

moheit •< 

and Day., murah 
Bat., mura ; Tag., 



^ mora 

Cheat, to 

* tipu 

’ tipu. Sund. and Day., 
. tipu 

Cheerful; merry 

* senAng hAtci 

Chest; breast 

dAghA 

dada 

'mc-mamah. Jav. and 

Chew, to 

inAgmAmAh 

Sund., mamak ; Bat. 
. and Mak., mama 


Chief, a 
Child 

Child (first born) 


* iln&k; 

• iln&k s{il6ng 


Child (last born) ♦ AnAk bongsu 


anak. Bis., bata 

anak bongsu. Sund., 
bungsu ; Bat-, pun- 
su, the lowest part 
of the back; Mak., 
Tag.,^ow^- 


Child, With 
(pregnant) 


^ berus 


) of the b; 
/ bungku : 
I M 


t Dr. Mostaso kItm wwik a» Uw Bnln wnnl 
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EN'CLtSH, SULU. AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. Sulu. 


Chillies 

I4r&h; uvi toid 

Chisel 

s&nkip 

Chopper 

utAb 

Choose, to 

pfl'kt 

Chop, to 


Christ 

♦ Nibi Isi 

Church 

lAngAr 

Cigarette 

sigArelllo 

Cinnamon 

mAnA 

Circumcise, to 

♦ barsAnat 

Citron; lemon 

limau 

Claw, a 

tlAndog 

Gean, to 

meLAno 

Clear; transparent 

. mAsAwS 

Clever 

* pAndei 

Clock 

lilus 

Close 

tAmbul 

Close>haulcd 

mAsAkAl 

Cloth 

kain 

Clothes 

tAmunrin 1 

Cloud 

dempAk 

Coast 

pAsTsTr 

Coat 

bAju 

Cock 

mAnuk issak 

Cock, Jungle- 

lAbAyuk 

Cockroach 

kok 

Cocoa-nut 

* nyfir; lAhing 

Cocoa-nut husk 

bunut lAhlng 


Malay. 


fpilih. Jav. and Sund., 
\ pilih: Mak., piU; 
■j Bug., He; Day., ilih; 
Tag’, and B’lS., pdi 


sonat (Ar.) 
limau. Sund. limo; 
Mak. and Bug.,/fff»«» 


paudei. 


kain. Sund., katn 


( pasisir. Jav. and 
Sand., pasisir. 
rbaju. Occurs in Jav., 
Bat., Mak. and Day. 


C nior. Jav., niu ; Mak., 
•) anjore; Tag. and 
Bis., niyog 


t fiU , Mostaso. 

j jM^Mjraa, MOSTASO. 
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EN'CLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. Sttlu. Malay. 


Cocoa-nut oil lAni l&hing 

Cocoa-nut shell ugAb 

Coffee kihiw& kahwah(/lr.) 

Coil up, to (a rope )loengocnoen 
Cold mShAgud ; mihAgut 

Comb sudici 


Come, to 


midi; k&ri; duma- 
ting 


Come and go, to 
Comet 

Command (of a 
Raja) J 


mitu midi 
lAkig 

dlAk 


man, (Bat., mart) da- 
tang. Jav., dateng; 
Sund., datang; BaC, 
datang, .ns long as ; 

dating: Bis., 
datong 


titah 


Commerce 


diging 


Commit murder,to binoh 


Commitacrime, to d&sih 

Common people • raiSi 
Communicate, to baitihun 
Companion ibin 


I dagang. Occurs in 
1 lav., Sund., Bat., 

< Day. and Tag. In 
I , danggang and 
V Bug., dangkang 
fbunoh, kill. Jav., bu- 
nmh; Sund., 
to cut open; Bat.,4ir- 
nu; Mak., buna; 
Bug., uno; Day.^a- 
fto, to spear; Tag. 
and Bis., bono, to 
fight 

C*^®*^* a sin, crime. 
< ^cur5inJav.,Sund., 
(. Bat, Mak. and Day. 
ra'iyat (^r.) 


ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 
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English, Sulu. 


Compos (Mari. \ t 

ner s) J 


Compel, to pAks5 

Compete, to mdkito 

Complete * genAp 


Complexion dAgbus 

Comply, to; obey AgAt 

Comprehend, to mAlcAhAtT 


Compute, to 

bilAng 

Concubine 
Concertina 
Condemn, to 
(sentence) 

sAhendH 

AmbAg-AmbAg 

^ m&tAng 

Conduct 

kAsudAhAn 

Conference 
Confess, to 
Confront, to 
Conquer, to 
Cook, to 

blcliArA 
haitA 
mAkbaio 
sumauk 
hinAn kaunoen 


Malay 

I paduman and pandu> 
man. Jav. and 
Sund., padoman ; 
Mak., padomang: 
Day., paduman; 
Tag., paraluman; 
\ Bis., padaloman 


' genap. Jav, and 
Day., genep ; Sund., 
ganap ; Bat., gonop ; 
Mak., gana ; Tiig., 


{ 


meng.arti. Jav. and 
Sund., harti. 
bilang. Jav., ; 

Sund., Bat., Mak., 
Bug., Day. and Tag., 
bilang 


f ka-sudah-an, end, 
X accomplishment. 
(See Case,! 


f FxvaK derirea thia word from iom (JaraiMie), • neodle; but it may 
perhaps be formed from pani*, a piide. 
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ENGLISH^ SUI.U, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


Cooking-place 

* dApdr; dApdrii 

Copper 

* tumbAgih 

Copy, to; trans¬ 
cribe 

■}* sAlIn 

Cord; rope 

lubit 

Cork ( stopper) 

tutop 

Com ( maize) 

gAndim 

Comer (outward) dugu 

Correct: accurate buntfiUln 

Cost 

hAlgA 

Cost, prime 

poh6n 

Costly; dear 

mAhfinTt 

Cotton 

kApas 

Cotton thread 
(weaving ) 

jtInkAI 

do. (sewing) s&bln 

Cough 

obu 

Count, to 

ItAngin 

Country 

* banAa 


Couple,a(married) d&i m&ktlaun 


{ dapor. Sund. and 
Dav., </fl/«r;Tag. 
and Bis., dapog 
f tembaga. Occurs in 
•< Jav., Sund., Bat,, 
(. Mak., Tag. and Bis. 
satin. Ja\r., Sund. and 
Tag., salin; Mak., 
saling; Day , salt nan 


{ 


(tutup and katup, to 
shut 

S gandum (from Pers.), 
wheat. Jav., gan- 
dum 


(Set Charge,; 

(See Capital) 

kapas. Jav., Sund. 
and Day., kapas; 
Bat., hapas; Mak., 
kapasa ; Bis., gapas 


5 


(See Account,; 
benua. Bat., banuwa ; 
Polynesian, wenua, 
fenua and honna 


Courtesan ♦ sftndAl / sundal. Occurs in Jav., 

1 Sund. and Dav. 

Cousin (first tungut kamTsan 

Coverlet chlup 


ENGLISH, SCLf, AND MALAY 


English. 

Cow 

Crab 

Cradle 
Cramp 
Crawl, lo 
Creek, a 
Crime 
Crocodile 

Crooked 

Cross (crucifix ) 
Crowd, a 

Crown 

Cruel 

Cry, to ; weep 

Cucumber 

Cunning 


Snlu. 

sipi om&gih 

k4ging 

bohr&n 

pid'pid 

kori-kur& 

%n&k sow&h 

dosA 

buau'i 

bengkAk 

sAlib 

mAhipfin tau 

mAhkotA 

btngTs 

mAktAngTs 

mArAs 
* berAkAl 


VOCABULARY. 3 

Malay. 

rkarang, rock, coral, 
(_ shells 


kura-kura, a tortoise 
( See Brook,! 

( See Commit^ 
Alligator; 

fbcngkok. Id. in Jav. 
\ and Sund. 
salib (A r.) 

( makota. Id. in Jav., 
\ Sund., and Mak. 
bengis 

C tangis, menangis. 

; Jav., Bat., Day., Tag. 
and Bis., langts 

fbcr-'akal Capa- 
l city) 

( ping^an, plate, saucer. 


Cup 

pTngAn 

«. Bat. and Day. In 

J Tag. and Bis., fing- 
gan, flat 

Cure, to 

kAhail 

(See .\rrangcd; 
f hams. Sund., harus; 

Curious; strange 

h^rAn 

Current 

haus 

.3 Mak. and Bug., aru- 
( su; Day., harusan 

Curse, to 

manlngAt 


Curtain 

lAngsei 


Cushion 

uAn 

(See Accustomed; 

Custom 

AdAt 

Customs ; tax ; I 


(■ chukei.Jav.and Sund., 

charge J 

>• chukci 

t ckuki; Day. sukai 
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English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


Cut, to 
Cut, to ; back 
Cut in two, to 
Cut off, to 
Cut open, to 


Dagger 

Dagger, Long 
Daily 


Dam, to 


Damage (loss } * 

Damp 

Dance 

Dark 

Darkness 


utfirin 

tTgb&s 

sipAk 

utfirAn 

lApAoen 


kris; kills 
tAkus 

idlau'idlau 


timbik 


kirAglin 


bAsAh; mibis&h 


'kris. jav. and Sund., 
keris and kris; Bat., 
horis; Mak., kurisi; 
Tag. and Bis. kalis 

^tambak. lav., tam- 
bak; Sund., tambak, 
a fisb-pond; tambak^ 
kan, a dyke; Bat., 
tambak, a square 
mound on a tomb; 
Day., tambak, a 
mound;Tag.and Bis., 
tambak, to embank 
ka-rugi-an (fromra^i) 
Jav., Sund., Bat., 
Mak. and Bug., rugi 
ba.sab. Jav., bas^, 
spoilt; basahan, offi¬ 
cial dress; Bat., 
baso; Mak., Tag. 
and Bis., basa 


f 


mAngilai; mingiluk 
Ilm ; milim (See NigblJ 

{ lindong, screened. 


lindom 


sbcitered, shut out 
from view. /J. in 
Sund., Bat. and Tag. 
In Bis., liindona, 
shadow 
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ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. 


Sulu, 


Darling * kSkAsTh 

Dash, lo; throw 
down 
Dale (day of 
month) j 


I hugit 


Date (fruit) * kliArtnii 


Daught<^r AnAk bAbai 

Dawn ; break of 


day 
Day 

Day, Mid- 
Day after to¬ 
morrow 


) 

.Adlau 

fiktu 

^ kunIsA 


Dead 


mAtlei 


Dead (of Rajas) mArliAm 


Deadly * bisA 

Dear ; expensive mAhfinit 
Dearth guton 

Debate, to; discuss blchArA 

Debt fitAng 


Malay. 


^khorma(Pers.). Jav., 
\ Sund., and Dav. kor- 
1 ma; Mak. and l3ug., 
koromma 


( See Break / 


J 


'mati. Jav., pati, dead, 
mati, to die; Bat., 
Mak. and Bug., ma¬ 
ti : Day., matey; 
Tag. and Bis., fia- 
tay ; Molag., mati ; 
Polynesian, mati 
/ marhum {Ar.) “ who 
\ has found mercy " 
rbisa, poison, poison- 
\ ous. jav., vaisa, poi- 
i son. Occurs in Sund. 

Bat., Mak. and Tag. 


I 


( See Casey 
rhutang. Jav. and 
\ Sund., hutang; Bat. 
■j and Dav., 

Tag. and Bis., otang 


Deceive, to 


kArApAtan 


ENGLISH, SULU, ANU MALAY VOCABULARY. 




English. • Sulu. Malay. 


Decree 

Deduct, to 

Deep 

Deer 

Defend, to 
Deficient 
Deformed 
Degrade, to; dis* 
grace 
Degree 


titlh 

kumilwa 

milaurn 

mAgsAgak 

kurAng 

mApTs 

■J m%hinAng sipuk ; 
/ mAgbfikAg 
* pAngkat 


Delirious ; foolish gilA 


Deliver, to ( re-") * , , 

lease) ) * Icpts 

Deliver, fo "i 

(band over) J 

Deluge dunfig 

Demand,) to mAbalyAd 

Demon • hAntu* 


Deny, to mAhAkAn 

Depart, to mAnau 

Depart heme, to m'wl; wi 
Depth mAIaum 

pesirr, to ^^bayAd; mAhaVA 

Desire, to (long for)biml>Ang 


iT titah. Jav., /ilah, 

\ creature; nitah, 

I create; Sund., titah, 
order 

dalam 

rusa 

korang 


I See Blood,) 

' gila. Jav, and Suod., 
gila, to hold in hor- 
■ ror: Sund., g(lo, 
mad; Bat. and Day., 
, gila 

’lepa.s. Jav., /<•/«; 

Bat., lopas ; Mak., 
• lappasa; Day. and 
Bis , lapas: Tag., 
, Upas 


} ■ hantu (Sansk. hantu, 
dead), jav. <r»/a;Bat. 
&Sund.,AaM/«; Day. 
hantu, a corpse 


dalam. 


bimbang 
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English, 


Sulu. 


Diarrhcca 
Die, to 

Difficult 

Dig, to 

Difigent 

Dim 

Dimensions 
Dine, to (of 
Rajas) 
Dip, to; dye, 


Direct, to (point to) ifiju 


sAkTt mintau 
mIStei 

mAgsus&h 

k&n 

bTskai 

mSl&mun 

suk&r&n 


Malay. 


Dcstinv 

• nastb 

nasib (Ar.) 

Destitute ; poor 

mlskln 

miskin. jav., mishtn 
binasa-kan. (Sansk. 

Destroy, to 

* binAsAkan | 

, vina(a) 

Detest, to 

* banchl 

biSnehi. Mak., hanchi 

stItAn 

'sitan, sheitan (Ar.) 
Jav., Sund., Bat. and 

Devil, tl»e 

Day., setan ; Mak., 

^ setang: sitan 

Devour, to ; cat 

kumaun 


Dew 

Alo 

' bahasa (Sansk. bha~ 
sha). Jav., Sund., 

Dialect 

* bhAsA 

Mak. and Bug. basa; 
\)zy.,basa and baha- 

f intan. Jav., and Sund., 

Diamond 

* TntAn 

1 inten Mak., intang. 


sant^p 

m&khin&ng p.\lftng 


Direct; straight 
Dirt; mud 
Dirty 

Disappear, to 


m&ktfd 

pisAk 

m&ml 

mUlAwS 


mati. ( See Deady 

{ susah, Jav., Sund. 
and Day., susah; 
Bat. and Mak., susa 
gali. Sund., halt 

kclam. (malam, night) 
ukur-an ; sukat-an 


santap. 

tuju. Jav., Sund., and 
Mak., luju: Bis., 
todlo. 

bichak. 
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ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. 


Sulu. 


Di^hargc to j 
- (a gun) i 

Discharge, to (a I 
cargo) i 

Discreet bijAk 


Disease 

Disgusting 
Dish; plate 


Dish (metal) 


kIs&ktiSn 

mdngT 

lei 


t413m 


Dislike, to mihukau 

Dismount, to raSnauk 


Dispute, to 


b&ntilh 


Distant; far meio 

““"lit'"'' }■»«"*»- 

Distribute, to b3hAgi 

Disentangle, to 

(a rope) ) nAloemocn 

Disposition; 1 *. 

temper jpar&ngai 

Disturbance helo h3l3 

Ditch; drain; giti 

Dive, to fikrop; maklfirop 


Malay. 

S tembak. Sund. and 
Dav., tembak ; Mak. 
and Bug., temba 


bijak. 

bichara. ( See Case i 

f ka-sakit-an. I See 
(. Ache > 


I 


talam. Jav., Sund. 
and Day., falam; 
Mak., talang; Bat., 
talam, a small earth¬ 
en pot 


{ bantah. Kw., bantah; 
Sund. bantahan, 
oppositon. Day.. 
bantah 


f mengingat. {See 
(. Recollect) 
bahagi. Kw., baga: 
Jav., bage; Sund., 

C Bat. and Day., bagl 


I 


f perangei. Bat. and 
\ Mak., perangS 

{ haru-hara. Jav., haru~ 
hara ; Sund., hum- 
hunt 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 


Di%;e for pearl 
shell, to j 

Divide, to; a 1 bhAgfin 

division ) “ 

Divide, to; cutl-^^ 
in two; J “ 


Divorce, to 

bugU 

Divorced wife 

bltuAnSn 

Do not, 

alyau 

Dog 

Adu; Aro 

Dollar 

pirAk; pilAk 

Done; finished 

obAs 

Door f 

lAwAng 

Double 

kAdui 

Down; below 

hAIxAwa 

Drag, to: pull; 

|hAia 

draw 


Drag, to f at 

^ lIAran 

anchor) 


Drake 

Itek Issak 


Draw, to; delineate; tfilis 

Drawer, a Angsud 

Drawn ( weapon) LArAt 
Dress, to mikLAmungan 

Drift, to hlAnut 

Drink, to * minam; minutn 


bahagi-an. (See Dis- 
tributey 




Jav., Bat. and Bug., 
asu; Day. ana Tag., 
aso 

perak, silver. Sund., 
peraki Bat.,/i>«^; 
Tag. and Bis. pilak; 
Formosa,///a 


kadua,second 
ka-bawah 

hcla. Mak. and Bug., 
ela 


' tulLs. jav. and Sund., 
tulis; Mak., fulist; 
Bat., tulis, the 
stripes on a tiger's 
, skin 


hanyut. Kw., anyut; 
Mak., anyu; Day., 
anyut 
minum 
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ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAV VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Drop, a 
Drop, to ; fall 
Drown, to; sink 
Drunk 

Drj’; dried fish 
Dr)’ land 

Dry season 

Dry, to 

Dry in the sun, to 
Duck 

Due; owing 
Dumb 

Dumb, (hoarse) 
Dunce; fool 
Dust 


Each 


Ear 


Ear-ring 


Early; morning; 
Earning* 


Sulu. Malay. 


hAt6 

mahfilok; mahog 

l&mus 

h£lo 

t£haT 

lfip& 

musun utArS 
boAt 

; ub&rw&n 


* ItAk 

* AtAng 

* blsu 

wai tlngoerg 

dApAng 

hAboh 


lemas 


musim utara, N. E. 
monsoon 


ritek. Iw.^itek; Bat. 
3 and Day., itik; .Mak., 
/ ^'{'/’Tag. and Bis., 
V. itik, goose 
uUng, hutang 
rbisu. Jav.andSund. 
(. bisu ; Day., biso 


habu, abu. (Set .\shcsj 


E 


hambfik-hambAk 


taigoA 


bAng 


mahinaAt 

tAndAng 


( telinra. Jav., talingan; 
\ .Mak., toli; Day., ta- 
J Itngan, to hear; 
J Tag., tainga; Bis., 
1 daloHggan; .Maori, 
f / ertnga; Fij i, ndaliga 
' subang. Jav., suweng; 

Sun<r, suweng and 
■ fubeng; Bat. and 

Mak., sibong] Day., 
. sowang. 
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ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Sulu. 

Earth, the 

b&ml 

Earthen pot 
( for cooking), 
Earthquake 

Ease 

1 &ngllt l&pa 
linuk 

* kAsen&ngan 

East 

f timdr; kiisubAng- 
an 

Eat, to 

Ebb-tide 

Eel 

%g 

Eight 

Eighty 

kumaun 

UlA’ng 

k^n 

tklog 

ui’lu; w&lu 
kSw&lu&n 

Either 

.Itau 

Elbow 

sikfit 

Elder 

Elect, to 

mAkfilAng 
* pilch 

Elephant 

* gftj.’lh 

Eleven 

hingpo tAg IsA 

Eloquent 

pAndci blchArJ 

Emaciated; thin 
Embark, to (in 
a boat) 

1 m&kaiyuk 
^ sek&t 


Malay. 

f butni. Jav. and Sund., 
\ bumi 


ka^scnane-an 
timer. Jav., timur, 
young; Sund., ti¬ 
mur; Mak., timoro; 
Bug., timo ; Day,, 
timor; Tag. and 
Bis., timog 


{ atau and ataua, or. 
Jav., atawa and uta- 
wa ; Sund., atawa 
C siku. Jav. and Sund., 
\ siku; Mak., jiku; 
j Day., Tag. and Bis., 
V. siko 

sulong. ( See Child) 
pilih ( See Choose) 
r gajah. Jav., Sund. and 
j Dav., gajah; Bat. 
i and Mu.,^a/(i;Tag. 
C. and Bis., gadya 

( pandei bichara, 

\ skilled in speech 
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English. 

Emblem 

Embrace, to 
Embroider, to 
Emetic 

Emigrate, to 

Empty 


Sutn. 


tAndd 

mAklftrri 

tAhd’ 

obAt s&ka 
* pTndAh 


Malay. 

( tanda, mark. (See 
X Brand) 


( pindah, to remove, 
i (See Change ) 
ham pa 
(See Fence) 


Apa; wai luAn 
Enclosed; a fence Ad 
Encourage, to deio deio 

End; point tAnibng ftanjong. Sund.,/ am- 

L i Bat., manjong 

End; conclusion * kasfidAhAn; Akh^r•^**f^i“^®^*®"* akhir 

(. (/ir.) 

Endeavour, to s&Iei 

Engine;machine mAkina 


Enough 
Enc^uire, to 
Ensign; flag 
Entangled 
Enter, to 
Entirely; even 
{ number) 


serAng 

AssAwu 

pAnji 

sAgnAt 

mAdI 

I gAnAp 


Envelope sArAng sfirat 

Equal; alike sAlT 

Escape to; run . 

away J ' 

Especially AstemuA 

Estate (inherited) pas.AkA 

Evening; after-") 
noon i mAhApun 

Ever hAwA 

Every; all kAtAn; kAtAAn 

Exact; accurate;"), 

Irue I buntfll; banAl 


panji 


r ganap. (See Com- 
l picte) 

f sarong surat, lit. 

(. case of letter 


istemewa 

{ pusaka, inheritance. 
Jav. and Sund.,/>w. 
saka 
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English. 


Snlu. 


Malay. 


Examine, to 

♦ preksA 

preksa 

Example * 

* chon to 

f chonto. Jav. and 
Sund., chonto 
( lebih. Kw., letsih ; 



1 Jav., luviih ; Sund., 

Exceed, to 

lebi 

J lowih; Bat., lobt ; 

1 Mak. and Bis., laii .* 
(. Day., lah/h 

Except 

m.Alainkan 

nic>Iain>kan 

Excessive; too 

Undo;Unduk 

{ ganti. Jav., Sund., 

Exchange, to 

gAnti 

< Day. and Tag. 

(, ganti; Bat., gansi 

Excuse, to: pardon hauiran 


Exhausted 

hApus; mAhApus 


Exist to; to be 

aun 

mero-belanja 

Expend, to 

mAkblAnja 

' bclanja. Jav., belon~ 

\ ja; Sund., Bat,, 

Expense 

♦ blAnjA 

i Mak. and Day., ba^ 
j lanja ; Bug., "balan- 
\ cha 

Explain, to 

baita 


Extra; more 

dugeign 

1 mata. Occurs in Jav., 

Eye 

♦ mAuA 

Sund., Bat., Mak., 
f Day., Tag. and Bis. 

Eye>hall 

* brjT mAta 



Fable 
Face, a 


kAtA k&tA 
beih6n ; dAgbu!> ' 


F^c to face, -l^^^bcibAn 
to bnng ) 


fkaU-kata, report, 
X hearsay 


3oe KNCLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 

English. Sulu. Malay. 

Fade, to (colours) * barubAh 

Fail in business, to bJlg bag; bug-bug 

Faint, to nAjih 

Fair; handsome chAntek; mAraiyau ; chantik 
Fall, to mAh&lok; mAhog 

False; lying; liar putTng 


Family (relations) bAngsa 


Famine 
Fan, a 
Far 

Fare; passage 
money 

Fall ill, to 
Fashion; motlc; 
custom 


guton 

ILAb-kAb 

meio 

^ chukei 
mAksAkit>nn 


bangsa, race. Jav., 
wongsa ; Sund., Bat. 
and Day., bangsa; 
Mak., bansa 


f chukei, tax. (A'ec Cus- 
< toms), from the Hin- 
1 dustani chauki 


’ ^ * AdAt; liAdAt *adat {Ar.) 


Fast; quick 

sAmfit 

* puasa (Sansk. ugava- 



l jtf). ]s\., puwasa; 

Fast; abstinence 

* puAsa 

1 Sund. and Day., 
j puasa; ^a.\..,pu'waso; 



1 Mak., pua-asa; Bis., 
[ paasa 

Fasten, to 

hukut; hockoctoen 


Fat 

mAtAmbdk 


Fate 

* nAsib 

nasib(/lr.) 

Father 

AmA 

Father, grand- 

Apo 


Fathom 

* dipA 

d^pA 

Fatigued 

mAhApus 

Fault 

d&sA 

dosa, sin. {See Crime) 

Favour 

* kAsHi 

kasih 

Favourite 

•kAkAsTli 

kakasih 

Fear 

kAbugAAn 



ENGLISH, 

English. 

Feast, to 
Feather 
Feel, to 
Feet; leg 
Fell, to; cut down 
Female (human) 
Female (animal) 
Fence, a 
Fence in, to 
Fern, a 

Fester, to 


Festival day 
Fetch, to 
Fetters 
Fever 
Few; little 
Fiddle, violin 
Field; plain 
Fiend 
Fifteen 

Fifth. One- 

Fifty 

Fifth 

Fight, to 

File, to 
FUl, to 
Final; last 
Find, to 
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Sulu. Malay 


mdkdoAt 

bulhul 

nAn5m 


sigl; slki 
pam&ta 
bibai 


omAgak 


&d 

m&kAd 

|)&kls 


♦ biirnanah 


Adlau d&kol5 
kl5wi; kumAw.i 
bHAngil 
hinglau 
tio-tio 

* bTol5; vIoUi 
p&ntei 

* s^‘t5n 

h&ngpo tAg lima 
f hAmbuk bhAgUn 
\ laum lim.A 
kaimAn 
kAlimA 

f bAno; mAkbuno; 
\ bAntA 
kikis 
lAAn^ 
mAhuII 
kAhAki 


bulu 

kaki 


had (/fr.), limit 


f 


paku 

ber*nanah. Jav. and 
Sund., nanah. Bat., 
Mak., Day., Tag. 
and Bis, nana 


biola _( Port.) 
pantci, sea-beach 
sAtan; sheitan {Ar.) 


ka-lima 
bunoh, to kill 
kiki.s. Day., ikis 


' halus. Jav., Sund. 
and Day., alas: 
Mak., alusu', Bat., 
alus, white; Tag, 
, halos 


Fine (in texture) * hAlus 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Malay. 

Finger 

Finger, Little 

gfUamei 

xln-kin 

kelingking 

Finish, to 

Fire 

Fire, to (a gun) 

obus&n 

kaiyu 

tTmb&k 

tembak 

Fire-place 

j. , . f clapor, dapor-an 

dapdrAn ^ Cooking-place) 

Fire-wootl 

dungul 


First 

kA-Ts5 


Fish 

liti 


Fish, to ( with a 
hook 

j- blngit 



/ 

pukat, memukat. Bat., 
puhot ; Mak. and 

Fish, to (with a ncOmapiikut 

Bug., puka; .Da^-., 



pukat; Tag. and Bis., 
pokot 

Fish-hook 

bingit 


Fishing-line 

hApun 

tinju 

Fist 

tlbuAk 

Flag 

|>AnjI 

panji 

Flag-stalT 

tArok pAnjI 


Flame, to 

mAlAgA 

( See Blaze^ 
ber-kilat. Jav., Day. 



and Bis., kilat; Tag., 

Flash, to 

* barkilAt 

kirlat; Sund., kilap; 
Bat., hilap; Male., 



, kila 

Flat; le%*cl 

pAntei 

pantei, sea-shorc 

Flavour 

mAmud 

Flesh 

unut > 


Float, to 

lAntop 


Flood, a 

dunug 


Flood-tide 

taub 


Floor 

♦lAntci 

(lantei (floorof laths or 

(. planks) 



ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY 
English. Sulu. 


Flour 


Flower 

Flute 

FIv.a 


Fly, to 


VOCABULARY. 

Malay. 


3l>9 


tapdng 


sfimplng 

flaut.’i 

pikfit 


lumpftt 


i tepong. Jav.,/<•/<>»/, 
to mix, galepung, 
nour;Mak.,/fl//w>»/, 
ricc-flour; Day., /<•- 
pong, bread, pastrj’ 

f sunting, (See Blos- 
t. som,> 

pikat. 

I lompat, to jump. Jav. 
and Bat., lumpat, 
jump; Sund. and 
Day. lumpat, run; 
> Tag., lumbay, to 
I skip. Bis., hmpar- 
I ag, to jump 


bay.. 


Foam, to 

m,\gb&k&l 

'— 

Fold, to 

lupTocn; lipAt 

Follow, to 

ftrul; tiroflrul 

Follower, a 

ibAn 


Food 

kaunAn; kaunoen 


Foot-mark 

sakA llmpu 

akan 

For 

kAn 

For ever 

hAwA 

larang 

Forbid, to 

liAng 

Forbidden 

* harAm 

haram {.4r.) 
( kuasa. {See 

Force; strength 

* kwAsA 

X rity) 

Force, by 

pAksA 


Forehead 

tok tok 


Forest 

kAtiAn 


Fore-part of a 

^ AdAn 


vessel 



Forfeit, to 

mAIAwa 



Autho- 
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English. Sulu. Malay. 


Forget, to kSlflp&hAn 

Forgive, to Ampun 

Fork, a; pricker lugsuk 
Former; formerly mfinA; uAgna 
Forsake, to igAn 

Fort, a * k6ta 


Fortune, good; 
profit 



Forty 

Foul; dirty 
Founder, to 


kAopatAn 

mAmT 

lumus; lunot 


Four 

Fowl 

Fragrant 

Free, to; liberate: 

emancipate 
Freight 
Free (sailing) 
Fresh 

Fresh (of fish); 
alive 

Fresh water 
Friend 


opAt 

mAnuk 

mAmud 

' mApwAs 

luAnAn 

hAtdrftn 


bAgu 

bohe 


tubIgtAbAng 

bAgai 


Friendship mAgsAhAbut 


{ 


lupa. ka*iupa-an, for¬ 
getfulness. Jav., /«- 
pa, weak; Bat. and 
Mak., lupa 
ampun. Occurs in 
Jav., Sund., Bat., 
Day. and Tag. 




kota. jav., itv/a; Bat., 
huta; Sund., Mak., 
Day., Tag. and Bis., 
kota 

untong. Jav., Sund. 
and Bat., untung; 
Mak., Day. and Tag. 
ontong 


lemas, drowned, suffo¬ 
cated 
ampat 
(See Bird) 


' ber-sahabat {Ar.). 

Jav., ' Sund. and 
‘ Day., sobat: Mak., 
sffAa/Tag. and Bis., 
, saobat 
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English. 

Suln. 

Afa/ay. 

Frightened 

m.'lbfigflt 


From 

daing , 


Frontier 

higAt: : 

bunga, flower 

Fruit 

Fry, to 

Full 

Full moon 

Furrow- 

Further 

Futurity 

bflngA 

d.\ng>dAng; landAng 

mAhipu 

dumlAk 

b&dlls 

mcio p& 

' akhirat {Ar.). Jav. 
and Sund., akhfrat 

* Akhlr&t -j 


G 


Gain; profit 

fint6ng 

untong. (5’eeFortunc) 

Gale; storm 

h&nus; finus 


Gallant; brave; 
manly 

^Issak 


Gamble, to 

sfigil; m&ks&gAI 

f per>main-nan, (Sec 
V Amuse) 

Game 

pAnaiySm 

Garden 

jAmbAngAn 

r gambir. Jav., Sund., 

Gambirr 

gAmbiA 

< Bat. and Day., gam- 
(. bir ; Mak., gambfrf 

Garlic 

* bAw’Ang put! 

( 

bawang putch 
'lawang, door of a 

Gate 

lAwAng < 

palace. Jav. and 
^ Sund., lawang 

Gather, to 

pAsud 


Gaze, to 

kitA 

1 

''permata ( Sansk. fia- 

Gem 

pAmAtA 

^ ramata, excellence). 
1 Kw., pramati, a 


1 

fine thing 

Gentleman; sir 

tAAn 

r tuan, master or mis* 
t tress 

Gently; slowly 

tnfit tnfit 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Genuine; true 

buntui; betM 

Ghost 

hAntA 

Gimlet 

barinA 

Girdle; waist I 

belt j 

kundit 

Girl 

AnAk bAbai 

Give, to 

dAheir;dAhTI 

Glad 

klogAn 

Glass 

* kAch.A 

Glass (looking); I 

chermin 

mirror ) 

Glean, to 

An! 

Glittering; bright 

* chAhlA 

Glorious 

♦ mAlIA 

Glory 

* kAmfillAAn 

Go, to 

mAnau; mAtA; 

Go down, to 

lAmud 

Go up, to 

sekAt 

Goat 

kAmblng 

Goblet 

chAwAn 

God 

AllAh tAAIA 

Gold 

bAIAwAn 

Gone; disappeared m.’llAw.’l 


_ Malay, 

bStul. Bat., botul 
bantu, (See Demon) 

(See Belt) 


(See Bottle) 

' chermin; Bat., sor- 
min; Mak., charam- 
• meng; Bug., cham~ 
meng; Tag. and Bis., 
. salamitt 

( See Bright) 
muHa. Jav., mulya 
ka-mulia-an 

pikein 


'kambing. ]a\\,kam- 
biag; Bat., hambingi 
Mak. and Bug., bem- 
b( 

chawan, cup 
.Mlah ( r.), God; Al- 
, lah t‘ala, God most 
( high 


Gong 


Good 


iigGng 


miraiyau 


'gong. \^\-.,gong and 
e^ong; Bat., ogung ; 
• iiund., gang; Mak., 
^Hg; Day., geag; 
I ag. and Bis., agomg 

m&daiyau 
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English. Sulu. 

Good, to make p2raiyau&n 

G<^ bye Oita 

let us go) ) 

Good bye (an- 

/ }• mwi-na 

swcr) J 

Good for nothing wai gfina 

Goods ArtA 

Gourd; pumpkin * lAbti 

Grand dAkolA 


Malay. 


(See Articles ) 

{ labu (Sansk. alahu )■ 
Sund., labu; Bat. 
tabu-tabu; Malag. 
tawM 


Grand-child 
Grapple, to 

Apo 

lArei 


Grasp, to (in the 
hand) 

^ kAmAput 


Grass 

sAgbAt 


Grass, Long rank pArAng 

lalang 

Grasshopper 

Amp.An 


Grate, to 

kogAt 

parut 

Grave 

kAbArAn 

Kubur. (See Bury) 

Gra\'y 

sAbau 



r daging, meat. Same in 

Grease; fat 

clAgTng 

\ Jav. and Sund. Bat., 
i daging, the body; 
Mak., dageng, meat 

Green (colour) 
Green (unripe) 

^dAng 

helau 

Grey hair 

bohAk pAt! 


Grief 

sAsAhAn 

/ka-susah-an. (See 
i Care) 

C tertawa. Bat., tawa; 

Grin, to; laugh 

IcAtAwa 

•J Tag., tawa; Bis., 
(. taoa 

Grind, to 

mAkhAsA 

r asah-an; asah, to 

Grindstone 

hAsAAn 

\ grind, sharpen. Jav. 
i and Sund., asah; 



L Day., asa 
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English. 

Gristle 

Grit 

Ground, the 


Grow, to 


Sulu. 

ug4t 

boUhAngln 

lupil 


tumubA 


Gun 

Gun (cannon) 

Gunpowder 

Gutter 


Mcak, to 


* sinApAn 
^splr 

obAt tlmbAk 

* pAnchArAn 


H 


Grow, to (increase) « tambAii. 

Grow, to (become) * menjAdI 
Growl, to mAlcAmA 

Gruel; soup nLstAng; mlstAng 

Guard, to ♦ jigj ° 

Guardian; agent wAklf 
Guavas blAbAs 

Guess, to tflkfit 

Guide, to I i - • 

(.shew the way) J "**>do In dAAn 

Guilt * dosAh 

sAh 


Gum; gulta giuAh 


Malay. 

urat. ( See Artery) 

^ tumboh. Jav., tu-wuh: 
Sund., tumhu; Bat., 
tubu; Mak., limbo; 
Day., tumbo; Tag. 
and Bis., tobo 

i Umbah. Jav. and 
Sund., tambah ; Bat. 
and Male., tamba 
men-jadi 


(•SV< Awake) 
wakil {Ar.) 


do«a. ( See Commit) 
\ certain, correct 
) Jav. and 

C Sund., sah 
getah. Sund.; getah ; 
Kat., goto; Mak., 
golta; Dju-., gita ; 
Tag. and Bis., gala 
fsnapang. Dutch jikjo. 
C haan 


I 


ubat bedil 
i>anchur-an 


tikbAsAn 
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English. 


Sulu. hfalay. 


Hail, to (call to) 
Hair (human) 


Hair (of beasts) 


Hair)- 

Half 

Half, One. 
Halter (horse) 


Hammer 


Hammer, to 
Hamper; basket 

Hand, a 

Handkerchief, a 
Handle, a 
Happen, to 


Happy 


Hard 


tAw&k 

bohfik 


bulbul 


makbulbul 
♦ teng&h 
insipAk 
h&klma 


tak6l 

m5kt(ik6l 


C tawak-tawak, a gong 
•J for summoning pco- 

L pie 

J ''bulu, hair, feathers, 
wool. Jav., wu/u; 
Sund., Mak. and 
Day., bulu ; Bat., 
imbulu: Tag. and 
Bis., polok, cock's 
^ feathers 

tengah. {See Centre) 


l' pukul, to strike, jav., 
I Sund. and Day.,/a» 
) kul; Tag., pokol, to 

( break a thing by 
dashing it against 
another 
memukul 


5mbdng 

lim&h 

* s4p5tfingen; pOs 
pohAn 

* menj&di 

senAng 


mAterAs; mAkterAs 


flima, five. Mak. and 
\ Bug., lifna, the hand 
saputangan 


{ 


menjadi 

senang. Jav., seneng; 
SunA.,senang; Mak., 
sannang; Day., sa~ 

•*^"g , . 

keras. Jav. and Sund., 

keras; Day., karas; 

Tig., galas 


Harden, to (mcUl) pStrAsan 

Halyards hfimbAwAn; bubutAng 

Harm benAsAh binasa. {See Destroy) 
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English. 

Sulu. 

Malay. 

Harmless 

di-na ono 


Hat 

Hatchet 

Hatchet (native) 

s.Arok; ch&puyo 

kAmpAk 

pAtolc 

(chapio (Portuguese 
1 chapfo) 
kapak. (See Axe ) 

Hate 

Have to; to be ■) 

l^nchi 

binchi. (See Detest) 

(exist) } 

He; him ; she ; > 

aun 


her J 

sla 


His; hers 

Head 

niA; kAniA / (inseparable par- 

1 tide) 

hiilii 

Head-wind 

Angin habAi huh 


Head (principal);^ 

mAAs 


Head-ache 

sAk!t hoh 


Heal, to 

kAhAllAn 

rtambun and timbun. 
Jav. and Bat., tint- 

Heap, a 

* tAmbAn . 

' bun; Mak., tarn- 
1 biungiT3g.,timbon; 



Day., lambuan , 



,, above 

Hear, to 

dunguk 4 

dengar. Jav., drngar, 
understand: Sund., 
dengS; Mak., lan^ 

- gSrS 

< 

Heart 

hAtei 

'hati. Jav.,/ta//; Sund., 

; Bat., Mak. and 
5«g-,«/<?;pay.a/«V 
Tag, halt, middle; 





k Bis., atay, the liver 

Hearty; sincere 

benAJ 

’ benar. Jav. and 

Heat 

bAssoh 

. Sund., bener 
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English. 

Heaven 

Heaven; sky 

Heavy 


Hedge, a; fence 
Heed, to 
Height 

Hell 


Helm 

Help, to 
Hen ; fowl 
Henceforth 
Here 

Herediurv' 
Hesitating 
Hide, to 
Hide; skin 
High 

Highness; Ex¬ 
cellency 
High water 
Highwayman 
Hill 
Hilt 


Sulu. 


shagri 


lAngTt 


} 


Malay. 


bfigAt 


Ad 

TngAt 

intAAs 

* nftrAkA 


* kAmudl 

luldng; tAbAng 

mAnok 

dAgI 

diiun 

* pasAkA 

* olmbAng hAtei 
tApok 

pais 

hAAtAs 


C suwarga, sur^. Jav., 
•< sutcarga; Sund., 

(_ sur^a 

'langit. Same in Jav., 
Sund., Bat., Day., 
Tag. and Bis. Mak. 
and Bug., langi 
I'bfrat. Jav., werat; 
\ Sund., wrat, weight 
) of gold; Bat., borat: 
Tag., bigat; balal; 
weight of gold; Bis., 
bogat 

(See Fence) 
ingat. (5‘cc Recollect) 

{ naraka. Same in Jav., 
Sund., Mak. and 
Day. 

i kamudi. Jav., mudi; 
lia\.,hamudi; Sund. 
and Mak., kamudi 
tulong. { See Asi st) 
(5Ve Bird) 
deri, from 

pusaka 
bimbang hati 


* tAAnka 

tAmaub: dAgAt dAkolA 

sflgArol 

buAd 

pohAn 


atas, up, upon, Vpper 
luanku 
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English. Sulu. .\falay. 


Hindermost milh&IT 

Hinge (pearl shell)kaitomAn 
Hip kit 

Hire (of labour) tandAng 

Hire (of a house) rhukei 

Hit, to p4k p3k: puk puk 

Hitherto sSmpei behaun 

I {oarse ; loss of 1 
voice • J-wa* tlngoeg 

Hoe chAnkOI 


Hog; pig: swine b.'lbai 


Hoist, to;pull heU 

Hold, to; contain IfiAn 

Hole, a Ifingftk; * IfibAng 

Hollow *’ip(^ 

House; nest; form beif 


{Set Customs) 
pukul. (5'<'e Hammer) 


changkol 

babi. Jav., Sund. and 
\ Bat, babi; Mak. and 
j Bug., bawi; Tag. 
i and Bis., babong; 
/ Day., bawoi; Acni* 
I nese, bui 
hdla. ( Set Drag) 

lobang. (See Cavitj') 


Holiday 

Home, At 
Honey 

Honour (dignity) 
Honour (respect) 

Hoof 

Hook, to 
Hook FLsh- 

Hope 


* hAri rciy.'l 

ha beif 
g&IAh 

* kAmfillAAn 

* hormAl 

kbkA 

bingin ; mAblngU 
bTngit 

* hArAp 


/hari raya. .Achinese, 
t grpat, large 


( See Glory) 
fhormat {Ar.). Jav. 
C and Sund., kormat 
kuku. Jav. and Sund., 
kuku; Mak. and 
Bug., kanuku ; Tag. 
and Bis., koko 


harap. Jav. and Sund., 
orep; Bat, arap; 
Day., harap 
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English. 

Horn, a 
Horns, to butt 
with the 

Horse 

Host, a 

Hot 

Hound : dog 

Hour 

How 

How many; how 
much 
How long 


Sutu, 

* tAndok 
^ mi’tAndok 

kfirft; * kad.A 

dAk beil 
f pAsso; mApAsso: ml- 
t. Asso 

adoh; ftroh 


Malay. 

tandok. (See Butt) 
menandok 

( kuda. Kw. and Sund., 
\ kutia 


* jAm 
blAditi 


^ ^ pilAh pilAh 
pilAh logei 


Hundred, a (lOO) AngkAtA'^ 


Hundred and ( AngkAtus tAg hAng- 
twelve, a (t 12 ) t po tAg d&A 
Hundred,two(2oo)dAA AngkAtfls 
Hungry' hAbde 

Hunt, *tu pAnhfit 

Hurricane: storm hunAs 
Hurry As-As 

Hurt; wound pAIT‘ 

Husband oAnAh 

Hush! to be silent dAmAhAn 
Husk ; skin ; rind pais 

Husk ofacocoa-U^^^^ lAhlng 
nut I 


t jam. Jav., Sund. and 
^ Day., Jam; .Mak.. 


ratus, sa’ratus. Jav.; 
at us; Sund., Bat- 
and Dav., ratus, 
Tag. and Bis., ga. 
tos 


Hut 


pAndok 


i pondok. Same in 
Jav., Sund. and Bat. 
In Mak.. pondo 
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. English. 

Su/u. 

1 

Malay. 


1 

( aku. Jav., Sund. and 



1 Day., aku; Bat., 

I ; mr 

* .\ku 

< ahu; Mak., ku; Tag. 



1 and Bis., ako; Ma- 



V. jag. ku 

Idiot 

tan gila 

gila, mad, foolish 

Idle; Ia2v 

m&fistau 


If 

bang; * k&lau 

kalau 

Ignorant 

* bcbal 

babal 

Illegal 

♦dosft 

(Sfe Commit) 

Illness 

kis&kran 

ka-sakit>an 

Illuminate, to 

misAwAhiin 


Image 

petAh 

pAta, map, plan 

Imagine, to; think pikll 

/ pikir. Jav., Sund., Bat. 
and Day., yikir 

Imitate, to 

supA 


Immense 

cUkoU tOAd 


Immodest 

dT mAsipAk 


Imperfect; unfi-' 
nished 

wAllA obAs 


Implements 

pAnTApAn 


Impose upon, to 

♦tfpA 

f tipu. Sund. and Day., 

Impost; tax;duty chukei 

(.See Customs) 

Impotent < 

[ dl nA mAnjAdI 

Ldr nA mAkAJAdl 


Imposver, to 

hinAng wAkH 


Impudent 

mAIssfk 


In;wilhin;inboard hAlaum 

Hal Am 

In order to 

sowei 


Incense 

mAhmAd 


Incest 

* sAmbAng 

fsumbang. Bat. sum- 

Inclination 

kAKAiyAAn 

t hang 


ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY 
English, Sulu. 


VOCABL'LARY. 

Malay. 


:»7l 


Inclose, to; fence 
in 


^ l>ilg&dln 


• pagar, a fence. Jar. 
1 and Sund., pitger\ 
Day., pagar and pa- 


\ 


Indebted 

• t'ber-uUng. (^re 

berutAng . 

Indigent; poor 

mIskTn 

miskin. jav, miskin 

Indisposed: averse 

mAhukAn 

' ber>usaha; usaha, cn- 



ergy. Sund. and 

Industrious 

♦ fisAhA 

Day., usaha; Tag., 
osaha ; Malag., asa, 



1 . work 

Infant 

bAtA 


Infidel 

* kAfir 

kalir (.■ir.) 

Inform, to 

beita 


Information 

ngAwI 


Inhabit, to 

mAhulA 


Inherit, to 

pAsAkA 

pusaka. (See Estate) 

Ink 

* dAwAt 

dawat (Ar.) 

Inland 

hA gfmbA 

rimba, forest 

Inner, the 

pAlaumAn 

^preksa. }iv.,prihsa; 

Inquire, to 

♦ preksA 

^ Mak.,paressa; Day., 

1 pariksa and riksa; 



Tag. and Bis., tokso 

Insane 

Insect 

Insensible ; uii* ' 

*gnA 

oAd 

•nApunung 

gila 

conscious 


Insolent; arrogant minTngfit 


Instead 

sAbI! 


Instruct, to 

hTnduli 

t' guru. Same in jav., 
■< Sund., Bat., Mak. 

Instructor 

* gAru 


(. and Day. 

Insufficient 

dl-nA Abut 


Insult, to 

minIngAt 
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ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABL'LARV- 


English. Sulu. 


Intellect 

Intelligent 

Intention 

Insupportable 

Interest (money) 
Interfere, to 
Interpret, to 
Interview 
Intimidate, to 
Intoxicated 
Intricate 
Intrust, to 


♦akAl 
tAgS Skal 

* mAksud 

I dT>na mAsTndAI 
\dI-nA sumTndAI 
iTpAt 
lAmut 
sSITn 
l>Agbaiu 
hinAng bAgA 
hiluk 
sAgnAt 

♦ scrAhkAn 


iron 


* bAsT 


Island pu 

It; this; those rAn;Taun 

Itch ; itchy * g;\tAj 


Ivor}- 


♦ gAding 


J 


Malay. 

'akal. (See Capacity) 
maksud (/fr.) 

lipat,to fold, to double 
salin. ( See Copy) 


serali-kan. {See Cede) 
I besi. Jav. and Sund., 
- best; Bat., host; 
f, .Mak., Aajj/ 
i pulau. Jav., Sund. and 
< Bat., pulo ; Tag. and 
( TS\s..,polo 


gatal 

1 gading.’ Occurs in 
^ Jav., Sund., Bat., 
I Mak. and Bis. In 

L Tag.,^a/i'/if^ 


Jack’friut 

Jacket; coat 
Jar, a 

Jest 

Jesus 

lew 


• nAngka 

♦ bAju 
pugA 

ulau ulau 

* NAbI Isa 

* VAhudi 


( nangka. Occurs in 

) Bat., 

< Tag. and Bis. 
baju ( See Coat) 

|olok-olok; lawak-Ia. 
(. wak 

Jabi Isa (/ir.) 
lahudi (Ar.) 


ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


.37-3 


English. 

Sulu. 

Malay. 

Jewel 

* permAtii 

permata. ( See Gem) 

*■ sambong, hubong. 

\ Jav. and Sund., jrfw- 
C bung 

Join, to 

s.Ambdng 

Joint (of a reed); 

* bdku 

( buku, knot, v.; ru- 

knot J 

t was, joint of a canc 

Judge, a 

hakim 

hakim (/Ir.)_ 

Judge, to 

inutAng 


Jump, to 

lAkso 


Junior 

m.Anghud 

1 wangkang. Occurs in 
s Sund., .Mak. and 
( Dav. 

Junk,a 

• wdngk.\ng 

Just past 

kain.A 


Juvenile (male) 

subbAl 

K 

( lunas. Jav. and Day., 

Keel 

* lunJLs 

J. Innas; Mak., luHa~ 

Keep, to 

hutAng 

Keg, a 

* tdng 

tong. ( See Cask ) 

Kettle 

kApsTn 

kepsingan anti kepsan 

Kev 

chflehuk 

Kidnap, to 

sAgau; mAks.igau 


Kill, to 

pAteian ; * bunoh 

/bunoh {See Commit 
C murder) 

Kill, to (food 'j 

1 

C simbilik + Jav., sam^ 

with religious 

>sumbe 

•< belch ; Bat., samhol- 

ceremony) J 

1 

(. li; Alak., samballi 

Killed 

pabunoh 

ter-bunoh. 

C jenis (/Ir. ). Jav. and 

Kind; sort 

* jfinls 

/ Sund., jinis, Mak., 
(. jinisi 

Kindred 

* kauni 

kaum (/ir.) 


t D4riT«>I from tht ArsL!'; tUmIU-tJki, the formula prooeont^ when a 
Mqhammilaa kilU au aoimsl for food. 
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ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


King * RAjAh 

Kiss * chTfim 

Kinks out of a'l 
ropr, to take [-putAIoen 
the 3 


Kitchen 

dAp6r&n 

Kite (of pa|)er) 

tAgdrch 

Knee 

tuhud 


Knife 

lAdlng 

Knife (chopper) 

AtAb 

Knife (sword) 

bAddng; bAr6ne 

Knock, to; to strike pug pug 

Knot * buto 

Knot, to 

hinAngAn buku 

Know, to; un- ] 
derstand J 

^ mAkAhAti 

Know, to; be ac-'l 


quainted with j 

■ m&'ingAt 

Knowledge 

elmu 

Known, well- 

* m^shur 

Kris 

* kris 


L 

Labour, to; work 

hinAng 

Lad 

subbAI 

Ladder 

hAgdAn 

Lade, to; fill 

lAAn 

Udie 

sAduk 

Lady 

* Inchc 

Lame 

tAnkA 


f Raja. Occurs in Jav., 
1 Sund. and Bat. 
f chium. Sund., chium: 
I. Day., slum 


r dapor. ( i>ee Cook- 
I ing-place) 


C lutut.kneenelut, kneel. 
1 Sund., tuwer; Bat., 
/o/;Day., w/tz/.-Tag. 
and Bis., tuhod 
r lading a kind of sword. 
■< Occurs in Jav., BaU, 
(. Mak. and Day. 


I 


pukul (See Hammer) 
buku (See Ancle) 

I meng.arti (See Com- 
t. prebend) 
r mcng-ingat. (5f<rRe- 
1 collect) 

‘ilmu {Ar.) 
mwhur {Ar.) 
kris (See Dagger) 


suduk or sudu 
inchi 
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ENGLISH, SULL’, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. Sulu. .'ifalay. 


Lamp 


pAITtAhan 


Lance; spear 
Land 
Language 
Lard 

Large; wide 
last (place and ^ 
time) J 

Last night 
Lately 
laugh, to 


buj&k 
Ifip&h 
pomong 
clAgTng bdbuT 
muAk 

mrihOlT 

k5hipun dom 
tAgua 

IcAtAwA; mAkiltAwA 


Lawful henAl; * pStut 


Lay, to; to place 
L»y eggs, to 

Lay hold, to 

butAng; hitau 

mA'-iklog 

k&mAput 

l.ay waste, to 

* blnasAldln 

L.az)’ 

Lead (metal) 

niAustau 

tengA 

Leaf, a 

daun 

Lean;thin 

Learn, to 

Learn, to (the 
koran) 

mAkaiyuk 

mAkAnat 

JmengAjI 

Learned 

Alim 

Leather; skin 

pais 


( palita. Sund., Mak. 
< and Day., pallia. 
( Bit., pallia, wick 


daging babi, pork 


tcrtawa (See Grin) 
rbenar, patut. Jav. 
\ and Sund., paint; 
j Tag., paid, to be 
useful 


( binasa>kan (See Des> 

1 troy) 


S daun. Kw., ran; Jav., 
daon ,* Sund., daun ; 
Bat., daon, medi* 

/ cine; Mak., raung; 
Bug., Tag. 

and Bis., dahon 


( meng-aji. jav., Sund., 
^ Bat. and Male., aji 
‘alim (/fr.). Jav. and 
Sund., alim. Mak., 
alimi 


L 

! 
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KNCI.ISH, SULL*, AND MAI.AV VOCABULARY. 
English. Sulu. Malay. 


Leave, to; sail tum&ISk 
l^a\'e, to take (in- mTaid 
ferior to superior) 

Lee of, under the hi limbo 


Left; port side 
L«ft 

Legend 

Leisure, at 

Lemon grass 

Lend, to 
Length 

Leprosy; ring¬ 
worm 

Less 


plUwii 

sigi 

hilcaiylt 

* sening 
s'hei 

buls; bous 
tnlhlwl 

I karlb 

koUlngin 


Let go, to (a rope) bugIt-nA 


Level 

Liar 

Liberate, to; 
enfranchise 


plntri 
tan puUng 
ma’pwAs 


Lid; co\'er; cork 


Lie, a 

Lie down, to 
Lie upon, to 


• tfltop 


puting 
limping 
AIMIT; hAlI-hAI 


{ hikayat(.dr.). Sund., 
hikayat; Mak., hi- 
kaya 
senang 

Tserei. Jav., skreh; 
i. Mak., sarrf 


r kurap, itch, Jav., ko. 
3 rey: Sund. and 
I Day., kurap; Bat., 
L gurap: Mak., pura 
' korang. Jav,, Sund., 
I Mak., Bug. and 
■: Day., kurang;l^t.^ 
I hurang; Tiv., ku- 
y lang; Bis., kolang 

( pantei, beach. /J. in 
I Day. 


rtutup and katup, to 
shut. Jav., katup: 
I Sund. and Bat., tu- 
< tup: Mak., tutu; 
^xy.,tatup, cover; 
Tag. and Bis, totob, 
L cover 


ENGLISH, SULU, AXD NfALAY VOCABULARY. 


877 


English. 


Sulu. 


Life; alive bohe 

'Lift, to buAt 

Light; clear masawa 

Lightofday; dawn s&bu s&bu 
Light (in w’cight) mSkAn 
Lightning * kilAt 






pitA 
bAnkit 


liroau 


higAt 
biA tnl 


Likeness, a 
Lime 

Lime fruit; or 
ange lemon 
Limit ; boun> 
dary; shore 
Like this ; in this' 
manner 

Lips higAt simut 

Listen, to; hear dAnguk ; dAngoeg 
Little ; few tio tio 

Uve, to; dwell mAhfllA 

Livelihood boheAn 

Liver, the *h4tl 

Lizard (grass) pinit 

Lizard (house) *chichAk 


Lithodomus ; I i. . 
‘"water worm” / 


Load, a; freight 
Loan; debt 

Lobster 


lAAnAii 
* fitAng 

AlAng 


Lobsters, parasite filing filing polih 
(in |>earl shells) pdih 


Malay. 


(See Break) 

kilat. ( See Flash) 
sama. Id. in Jav., 
Mak., Day., T.ig. 
and Bis. 


limau ( See Citron) 


dengar [See Hear) 


(See Heart) 

chichak. Jav., chechak ; 
Sund., chakchak ; 
Bat., ansosak 
kapang, teredo nav.i- 
lis. Sund. and Day., 
kapang ; Bat., ha- 
pang 

[See Debt) 
hudang, prawn. Jav. 
and Sund., hurang; 
Bat., udang 
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ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. 


Sulu, Malay. 


Lock, a 
Lock, to 
Lofty 
Log, a 
Long 
Long ago 
Long time yet, a 
Long, how 
Long for, to 
Look,to; see 
Let loose, to 
Lose, to 


k&nd&ru 

ch&chukin 

hAAtAs 

pohAng IcAhAT 
mAhAwA 
mogei 
mogei pA 
ilAh logei 
imbAng 
kitA 
but AT 
mAlAwA 


Lose, to(incurloss)* rfigi 

Lost lawak 


Louse * kAtu 


Love kAsIh 


Low; below 
Low (in price) 
Low water 
Luck, good 
Luck, bad 
Lust 


HAbAwAh 

mohei 

hAnAs; hAmAnAs 
mAraiyau sAkut 
mAngl sAkut 
*hAwA nAfsu 


(See Desire) 


{ rugi. Id. in in Jav., 
Sund., Bat., Mak., 
and Bug. 


'kutu. Jav., kutu, in¬ 
sects in general; 
Sund. .ind Mak., 
kutu; Bat., hutu; 
Bug. utu; Day., 
kutoh, numerous; 
Tag. and Bis., koto. 
kasin Jav. and Sund., 
kasih and asik; 
Bat., asi and hasi; 
Mak., asi; Day., ^ 
kasih ; Tag., kaii, ' 
friend 

bawah. Mak. rawa 
(See Cheap) 


hawa nafsu (Ar.) 
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ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABCLARY. 


English. Sulu. 


Malay, 


M 


Machine 

m&kinl 

Maggot 

o4d 

Magic 

* hikmAt 

Mahomedan 

* islAni 


Maid, a; virgin 

AnAk dAgAh 

Maid, a ; slave 

ipAn bAbai 

Mail, coat of 

lAminA 

Maintain, to; 
support J 

• ipAt 

Maintenance 

sAntApAn 

Maize 

gAndom 

Make, to 

hinAng 

Make, to; compose hinAngkAn 

Malady 

kAsAkitAn 

Malay, a 

tan Malaiyau 

Male 

issAk 

Mallet 

tAkdl 

Man ; people 

tan 

Mandate 

♦tilAh 

Manure 

lAmAgei 

Many ; much 

mAtaud; niAtaut 

Many, how 

pilAh pilAh 
^sA’kUn 

Many, so 

Map 

*pAtA 

March, to; walk 

pAnau 

Mare 

kArA omAgA 

Margin 

dohAr 


{ 


hikmat (Ar.). Jav. 
Uma t 
islam (Ar.) 
dara, anak dara. Kw., 
tiara; Jav., lara; 
Sund., dara, a wo¬ 
man who has just 
had a child; I^t., 
dara; Mak., rara 


santapan, food (of 
Rajas) 

{Sfe Corn) 


ka-sakit-an Ache) 


{See Hammer) 
{See Decree) 


sa’kian. 

p5ta {See chart) 
kuda betina 
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ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY; 


English. 


Sulu. 


Mark *lAnda 

Mark, seal, stamp *ch&p 
Market tAbu; pAdlan 

Marriage tiaun ; * kAwIn 

Marriage, to ask in* meminAng 
Marriageable sumAmpie om6r 

Married obus tiaun 

Man^- to I mAkAsAwA ; mAkbAnAh 

' ’ (. mAktIaun 


Malay. 

tanda. {See Brand) 
chap. [See Brand) 

kawin 

pinan^, meminang 
sam|>ei ' umur, of age 


Mari^-, engaged to tunAngAn 
Marsh, a; mud pisAk 


Marshal, to 


pisAk 
pahAtur 


Manellou.s • herAn 

Mash, to; mix up lAmut 
Mash, to: reduce ■) ., 

to pulp ) 

Mason, stone pAndei bAtu 

Mast tArok 

Mat, a (for roof- I ,, 
ing) I * kAjAng 

Matches (lucifer) bAgit bAglt 
Mate ; companion ibAn; ivAn 
Mate, of a ves-') * 
sel: pilot j •r'AIIm 


Matter; pus 
Matter, no 


tunang, betroth 
bichak 

r atur, meng-atur, to 
J arrange. Jav., Sund. 
j and Bat.,a/«/-/Mak., 
V. a/oro; Day., alar 
heiran ( Ar .) 


r tukang batu ( See 
I Apt) 


{ kajang. Jav., Sund., 
Mak. and Day., ia- 
jang; Bat., hajang 


*nAnAh 

di-na ono; sfArinA 


r malim [Ar. mu'allim 
(. instructor) 
f nanah. Jav. andSund., 
3 nanah; Bat., Mak., 
/ Day., Tal. and Bis., 
V nana 


ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY 
English. Sulu. 

Mattress * til4m 

May; caJi 
Me; I 
Meal; flour 

Mean ; ignoble 

Mean; stingy 

Mean, to; intend kiihindAk 

Meaning *h3rti 

Meansoflivelihood kAbuhc kAbuhe 


mAkAjedi 
*Aku 
* tApAng 

*hinA 

maikut; paisT 


VOCABULARY. 581 

Malay. 

I tilam. Kw., tilam, 
sleeping-place; Jav., 
tilem, to sleep; 
Sund., tilam, any¬ 
thing spread out; 
Day., tilam 

aku (See I ) 
tepong. (5'ee Flour) 
f hina. Jav., hina, fault; 
\ Sund., hina 

(ka-handak, wish, in- 
tention. 

{^See Comprehend) 


Measure, to 

^ sukut 

sukat 

(capacity) 

rhukur. jav. and Sund., 

Measure, to 
(length*) 

^ fikur 

) hukur ; Bat., mengu- 
kur, to consider; 
Day., ukur 

Meat 

Meddle, to 

(inut 

lAmut 

obAt 

(■ ubat. Jav., obat ; 

V Sund., ohat, gun- 
) powder, u^r, mc- 
^ dicine; Mak. and 

Medicine 


I Bug., uba; Tag., 
( aiak, gunpowder 


Meet, to 

mAkbAg 

Cpatut. Jav. and Sund., 

Meet; fitting 

♦pAtut 

.J fatal; Tag., fatal, 
to be useful 



f hanchur. Jav., anchur; 

Meet, to 

liAnchor 

.5 Mak., anchnru; 

Day., anchor 
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ENGLISH, SULU, AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. 


Sulu. 


Malay. 


Memor)’ 

Mend, to 
Menial: slave 
Mention, to 

Mentioned 

Merely 

Merry 

Message 

Metaphor 


* kA'Ing&tin 

daiaun 
b&tAk; ipun 
bcitil beitil 

s&bot 

* sehAjS 
daiyau daiyau 
ngawi 

ibArit 


Mew, to (as a cat) * menglau 


Midday 

Middle; between 

Midnight 

Midwife 


Might; power 

Mild (temper) 
Milk 
Milk, to 
Million, a 
Mimic, to 

Mince, to 

Mind, the 
Mind, to ; heed 


doh6r; oktu 

h&git6ng 
tenglih dom 
p&ndei 

• kw&sS 


( ka-ingat>an. 
\ Recollect) 


(See 


’ter-sebut. Jav. and 
Sund., sebui ; Mak., 
sabu ; Day., sewut; 
Bis., sangpot 
sahaja 


} 


‘ibarat (^r.). Jav. and 
Sund.,f'^ara// Mak., 
4 bar a 

meng-hiyu t 
fdhohor (Ar.), waktu 
1 ('ir.) 


Mind, to; look after ipAt ; • jAga 
Mine; my kAku ;-ku 

Miscarriage P^-pAg 

Mischief fltnA 


tengah malam 
(See Apt.) 

/ kuasa. (See Author- 

. 1 'ty) 

memo 
gAtAs 

klAwAk gAuAs 

6ng IcAtus lAksA sa’ratus laksa 
sumingut 

I ^l*^An menAhut men- chinchang lumat-lu- 

‘akal. (See Capacity) 
Jngat. (.Je^ Recollect) 
(See Awake) 


I Abut 

• AkAI 

• IngAt 


/ htnah (Ar.), calumny. 
(. Jav. pi/na 




Ed. 





ENGLISH, SULO, AND MALAY VOCABULARY, 

English. Sultt. Malay. 

Misconduct one- f hin&ngSn bfikun mSr- 
(. aiau 


883 


self, to 
Miser)-; alas! 

Mist 

Mistake 


^chelaka. Jav. and 

I. 1*1 X u-iAi- ) Sund., chelaka; 
chaulAkS; chilAka -I Mak., cAiVait/i; Day.. 

chalaka. 

fkabut, mist; kahong 
\ mourning. 

( shak, suspicion. {See 
\ Blame) 

f dayang, maid of hon- 
\ our, lady in waiting. 


gAbfing 

sAk 


Mistress; lady daiAng 


) Sund., dayang; Kw., 
deyah, youngwoman 
of high'rank; Tag., 
dayang, lady 


Mix, to 

lAmut 


Moat, a ; ditch 

gAtJ 

chonto 

Model 

* ch6nto 

Modest ; bashful 

masipuk 

basah 

Moist; wet 

* bAsAh; mSbAsAh 

Mother-of-pearl 

shells 

J tipei 


Motive 

* scbAb 

{See Cause) 

Molest, to 

usIbAhAn 


Monkey 

Amok 

1 bulan. Jav., wulan ; 



\ Sund., Bat., Day. 

Month; moon 

* bfllAn 

J andBis.,A»/4iN,' Mat, 
) hnlangnlang; 
1 Tag., i<nr<»>r;Malag., 
( wutana 

Monthly 

* bAIAn-bAlAn 


Moon, full 

dAmlAk 


Moon, new 

kAsubAngen 


More ; again 

dAkumAu 


More than 

laing pA Tng 
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ENGLISH, SL'Ll', AND MALAY VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Su/u. 

Malay. 

Morning 

mAhinSAt 


Morrow 

kins Am 

' lesong. Jav., lesung ; 

Mortar(for beat'' 
ing) 

■ * I'sdng 

Sund., lisung; Bat., 
losung ; Mak., as- 


sung; Day., lisong; 

Mosque 

lAngAr ^ ' 

Mosquito 

hilAm 


Mother 

inA 


Mount, to ; ascend s£kAt 


Mountain 

bfid; glmbA 

rimba, forest 

Mourn, to ; weep 

mAktAngls j 

tangis mcna^is. Jav., 
Bat., Day., Tag. and 

Mouse ; rat 

Ambau 

Bis., tangis 

Mouth 

simut 


Move, to; remove 

pTndAhe j 

pindah. (5Vc Break, 
Change) 

Much; many 

mAtaud; mAtaut 

Mug; cup 

Murder, to 

pTngAn 

bunoh / 

pingran. (ice Basin) 
bunoh. (.jre Commit 
murder) 

Mussels, shell-fish, 

&c. 

Must 

* siput 
sobei 

siput. Bat., snail 

Mullet 

bAnAk 

bSlanak. Jav., balenak 

Mutiny 

* drAhkA 1 

derhaka, treachery. 
duraka : Sund., 


C 

doraka 

Myster)-; secret 

* rAhlsA 1 

(To be continued.) 

rahasia. Kw., rusiya ; 
Mak., rahasiya 


erratum. 

P*e« iS6. ni tcff ^kn. ft - HiadaiUnL l*ldL» -.v 4. » . 

Mdi mini Mti, from Um Portofneae Mdr." ^ "** HinJurtmU, 



METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, FOR THE YEAR 1885. 


[Tho foUowinjf report, hein^ of permanetil Kiontiflc ralite, i» here reprint- 
«1 fruni tlie Govommcnt Gaaette. fil.] 

1. Tlu' report for tlie year 1S8T> gives the results of the 
obseruitiojis taken at Siiigjuwre, Penang, Province Welles- 
l«*y anil Malacca, and embraces the following meteorological 
elements :— 

I. Atuiosplioric Pressure. 

n. Teinjierature of Air. 

III. Temperature of Solar Radiation. 

IV. Temperature of Unvss, Nocturnal Radiation. 

V. Humidity. 

VI. Wind, Direction and Velocity. 

VII. Rainfall. 

2. Annu.al abstracts of the observations, taken at the 
fonr recording stations are attached, as are also the annual 

of rainfall. 

U. Tlie accompanying chai’ts show the mean annual pres¬ 
sure, temperature, rainfall, and the number of days on which 
rain fell at Singapore, from 1870 to 1885. Tliese tables are 
interesting, and gain in importance every year. 

•t. I regret that some of the registers show a few un¬ 
avoidable interruptions, but care will be taken in future that 
these returns be made ns complete as possible. 


Atmonpheric Premire. 


Stalina*. 

High- 

OKI. 

Date. 

Lowest. 

Date. 

Ranm 
for the 
year. 

Mi>an 
for the 
year. 

Sinitnpirc. 

Pt-nana. 

P. WeUedoy. ... 
Jlalaci'a, 

InchcR. 

.m.oss 

:to.i»7 

25L9W 

2£n<I Jtm. 
Till Jan. 
21«t Jnn. 
20th Get. 

Inches. 

29.708 

29.712 

2f».«ll 

29.702 

29th Oct. 
I7th Dec. 
10th June 
9th Jane 

Inches. 

.106 

.102 

.073 

.073 

Inches. 

2{»J«S» 

29.972 

29.833 

29.860 
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5. Tlie highest iKiroinctrical pressure (30.197 inches) vras 
recorded in Pojmng on the 7tli Jutinary, and the lowest 
(29.611) nt Province Wellesley on the iOth June. Tlie-se 
two Settlements also registered the highest and lowest mean, 
viz., 29.972 and 29.8JW Inches, respectively. 


Temperature of Air, 


Stations. 

High. 

citt. 

Dote. 

Lowest. 

Date. 

Range. 

Mean 
fur the 
year. 

Bingnporo, 

“F. 

92.0 

24ih Usy 

°F. 

6:{.4 

10th Fob. 

^F. 

14.9 

’’F. 

81.7 

Pfnnng. 

P. WelUloj. ... 

{W.S 

I4th June 

70.0 

loth Jon. 

14.5 

82.7 

tw.o 

9th Jan. 


2ilth Feb. 

18.9 

83.5 

Ualaocn. 

tH5.0 

lUtb Jnne 

09.0 

lAth Jan. 

14.8 

82.3 


6. The highest temperature (93.0’F.) was observed nt 
Province Welle.sley on the 9th January, and the lowest 
(63.d‘F.) at Singiipore on the 10th February, the lowest 
mean was also recorded at the latter Settlement, but in all, 
the mean temperature for I8S5 is slightly higher than that 
for 188t. 


Temperature of Solar Ratliation. 


Stations. 

Highest 

Date. 

Lowoat. 

Date. 

Menu for 
tlio y«'ttr. 

Slngapon*. . 

Penang . 

Province Wellesley „ 
Ifolocru. . 

®P. 

101.0 

159.0 

i(a.o 

175.0 

-5th Mar. 
2n<l Feb. 
5th Jan. 
14th Feb. 

•"F. 

91JJ 

SiO.l 

90.0 

125.0 

9tb Aug, 
27Lh Jnne 
7th Aug. 
lOUi May 

F. 

148.7 

115.7 

140.1 

150.1 


*^“P«™ture of the sun’s rays (175.0'F.) 
was o^rv^l ut Malacca on the 14th February, nnd the 

7“* August at Province 
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Temperature of Grass, Nitctumal IlaMutioH. 


Statioua. 

Highest 

Date. 

Lowest. 

DaU-. 

Mean for 
the year. 

HingaiRire. 

‘F. 

71.9 

27th July 

'P. 

54.5 

10th Feb. 

®F. 

69.1 

IVniui^. . 

Provlncu WcUcalcj,. 

76.5 

Not oh'aervod. 
12lh Aug. iKt.ii 

2yth Feh. 

70.0 

Malacca 

74.0 

27 th May 

GG.0 

2di1 Mar. 

71.7 


8, Tho higUest tempeniture on ijrasa (7<>.5'F.) was ob- 
sei vuil on tho I2th Axigust at Province Wellesley, and the 
lowest (ot.S F.) at Singtipore on the 10th February. At 
this statiuii also was recorded the lowest mean, viz , 09. 1 F. 

Iliimulily. 


Stations. 

Highest. 

" 

Date. 

Luwest. 

Date. 

Mean fur 
the year. 


% 


% 


% 

&inga|Hire. 

98 

13th Feb. 

50 

15tb June 

79 

IVnaog, 

J*8 

8th Aug. 

41 

26th Jan. 

76 

Pnwiuce Wellesley,. 

loo 

loth Aug. 

.39 

8th Feh. 

78 

Malacca, 

loo 

'28 th May 

36 

15th Jan. 

84 


9. Tho highest poroentage of humidity (100%) was ob¬ 
served at Province Wellesley and Malacca, on the 10th August 
and 28th May, respectively. At the latter Settlement, alwj, 
the lowest percentage was recorded, viz., 36% on tho 15th 
January, and the highest mean percentage, viz., 81%. 

Il'ini/, Direetion ond Vtloeittj. 

10. Fn>iu Jtuiuary to March, the wind blew from tho N. E. 
and occasionally from tho N. N. E. and N. In the early 
part of .April, the wind was easterly. 

11. Hie S. W. Monsoon appeared in the latter part of 
April, and, with but slight variations from S. E., coiitinuod 
steady until OctoWr. In November, tho winds were vari- 
abl**, sometimes W. and at times AV. 8. AV. 

12. December ushered in the N. E. Muusoou with occa- 
aiotiul winds from the N. N, W, aud N. W. 
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13. The following t4ib]e shews a suiuniiirj of the wind 
Hireoliun at Singapore during the year 1885:— 
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iititgapore. 

^ the wind was registered durinLr nine 

year only, owing to the uneinoineter having 
gone ont of repair; during the other three inontlia no obser- 
TaUoiis were taken. The mean veloeity for this i«.-riod was 

5th Sich.^ tl'C 

iR n • on,I Province Wclhelcu. 

lion and Sit. VZe'S I'"’ 

,o.r lo bate tbiS .mi.;?„„™SaT “• 

ndai’n tom Novomb?r*’To”'itoJnX‘/””Dli'^ o n’’"*'n"'* 

monlba of tbe year, the wind naa genmaU? W “ 

17. The uieuu velocity tif iim” • i 

^ euu velocity of the wind during the twelve 
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uumlhs was 18:i miles, and the greatest velocity in any one 
(lay was 170 miles. 

Rainfall. 

18 Tlie total number of registering stations in the Straits 
during the year 1885 was 29, being 18 over the number in 
1881. Eighteen of these, viz., 7 in Singapore, 3 in Penang, 

5 in Province WeUesloy aiul 3 in Malaccm supplied complete 
returns ; the remaining 11 furnishing theirs only inoomplete- 
Iv At Singapore, new stations were started duniig the year 
at the Botanic Gardens, Neidpath, Chasaeriati’s Es^te and 
Bukit Timab, but, owing to the absence of the ofliciat in 
charge of the last-named station, the observation bad to be 
discontinued in September. . r 

10. At the beginning of the year, the station at the Leper 
AKvlnm, Pulau Jerajah, which hitherto furnished retunis 
for Penan'', was placed under the supervision of the Colonial 
Surgeon, '’Province Wellesley, and the observations there 
have since been embodied in the returns of that Settlement. 
A new station will shortly bo opened at Balik Pulau, Penang, 

which is much rwiuircd. ^ 

20. At Province Wellesley, no new stations were oi»eneil 
during the year, the four registering shitions at the District 
Hospitals and the one at the Leivr Island being found to 

be ample. , ^ 

21. In Malacca, seven new stations were started m tbe 
course of the year 1885, in different situations, and a few 
mon* will bo opened in 188G. Mr. IIkkvev, the Itesident 
Councillor, takes a keen interest on the subject of the rain- 
full at this Settlement, and I am obligetl to him for sugges¬ 
tions us too the best lealities for having them. 

Singapore, 

22. On the whole, the year 1885 was a very dry one, it 

uing, leaving out 1877, aiiiong the driest on record. The 
mean fall for the year was t»7.32 inches only, and the number 
of days on which'rain fell, 134. , . 

23. The maximum fall (16.37 inches) occurred in Decem¬ 
ber at the SciKiy Lines, and on the 20th of the same month, 
at the same station, was recorded the greatest fall in 24 
hours, viz., 6.10 inches. The minimum fall in any one 
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month WU8 that rogisttired at the Water-Works Iteservoir, 
Thoiupaon Road, viz., 0.63 inches. 

21. As alreatljr noticed by others, it is interestin'' to 
study the Singapore tables of minfall, and to observe how 
evciyr few years, varying apparently from 8 to lO, we have 
a. very large annual fall of rain, ami a smaller fall, tliomdi 
still above the average, about cvci^- five years. Such 
sooiiis, at loasti to be the more or less general result* if wc 
from their very coniinencoment until now. 

liK \Shiii degree of infliienco the forest denudutiuii 
happily now cheeked), which has been g"in" on here for 
some years, h^ had on our rainfall, it is diftic'ult to say, but 
considering the situation of Singu|K>re island relatively to 
the two monsoons, and the very few hills we- have liigh 
enough to affect much the rain-bearing clouds. I do not 
think it has been very great. 

26. pmt, however, fore.st desiccation does influence rain¬ 
fall materially, there can be little donbt. Of this, manv 
proofs now exist, but in further confirmation mar bo nuotiHl 
an article which appeared early in this year in aa' Kast Anic- 
riean pajier railed the Snul/urn Bieouae upon the forest 
destrnclion which has Wm going on recently in that country 
The writing IS clothed m the Ull but quaint and pithy lan¬ 
guage of a fransatlnntic cousin, whose view, though 'pessi- 
mistic, doubtless yet contains niiicli truth. It is headed 

horest Desiccation and runs thus:_ 

,, .‘•le progress of tree destruction in the Wcst»ru 

Alleghanies, should rantiiiue at the present rate, the narlv 
inuudations of the O i .. ’ ^ 



iiturmiDt’ aavnncc, Irooki *'“* '"‘‘'I'’ 

v,-»r. u..,l warm aammm o,»4 [Jrf'T 
which fiftv years ago could Imrdlv lu, F * i r*’^*;*’ beds 
„t bo.,, k,ia r«4.ir"L; 
in the paradise of the blue grass region F'S.*'*” “P’ 

has driven many stock-Sre ‘h 

moimloms.” raisers with thvir herds to tho 
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Ptnnng. 

27. During the first five months of the jear, the fall was 
nnnsnully .small, hut was comjKuisuted however by hesivy 
falls tluring the lust seven months consecutively. The mean 
for the jear is 110.81, ns comiiareU with 86.02 in 1881, 
shewing nn increase of 21 70 inches. 

28. The greatest fall in 21' houia was recorded on 12th 
July, viz., 6.03 inches at Government Hill. At this station 
thin? was also recor*led the gre-vtcst fall in anj’ one month, 
viz., 23.80 inches in September. The smallest full on reconl 
is 0.27 inches, which was in January, and at the Centrul 
Prison. 

Province ire/Zm/ey. 

20. The rainfall at this Settlement during 1885 wa-s 
heavy, 106.20 inches was the mean, against 80.6f) in the 
previous year. The greatest fall in 21 hours was 5.60 inches 
at llertam on I ttli October. The driest month was January. 
No min w’us registered at ButterwortU and Pulau Jerujali, 
and the mean full recorded at the other stations for the 
month was only 1.62 inches. October seems to have been 
the wettest month, the record shewing 21.03 inches. 

Malacca. 

30. The mean fall registered at the three stations where 
the n'tums were complete was 67.71 inches, being 10 inches 
less than that for 1884. The driest mouth was February, 
when the mean fall was 0.75 inches only. The maxitanin 
fall was in October; 14.32 inches of rain fell at Kundang. 

31. The greatest fall in 24 hours was 4.20 inches on the 
1.5th October at the same station. 

32. The following brief notes on the general state of the 
weather in the Straits wilt be found interesting. 

5W. The month of Januarv was dry, more so in Province 
Wellesley. In Singapore, although the diys were hot and 
dry, the nights were cool and refreshing. Those in January 
were the coldest on record. From the 9th to the 14th in 
iwrticular, the minimum temperature fell from 69.9'^F. to 
63.9‘’F., with a corresponding fall of the grass radiation 
thermometer, the lowest recordeil on the latter instrument 
being 59.9'^F. on the 14th January. This low tomi>erature 
was also observed on reliable independent testimony at Johor, 
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nnd at tlie time formed a subject of common talk among 
the residents. In February, there was a small amount of 
rain at Singapore, but the days and nights were cool. The 
minimnm temperature at night was low, 4 b*nng register¬ 
ed on the loth. In Penang, Province Wellesley and Mulaccn, 
it was a very dry month. In Singapore, March was remarkable 
for a long drought. No ruin fell in the lust sixteen days of 
the month, and the total fall registered wiva only 1.17 inches 
at Kumjmng Kerbau. In Penang, it was very dry, and so 
also in the other Settlements. There was a f.iir nniount of 
rainfall in all the Settlements daring the nionths of April 
and May; June and July were wet months throughout, 
August was somewhat dry in Singapore, and in Mulueea, 
principally at Kaudang, Kessang and Nyalas, but in 
Penang and Province Wellesley, niiii was abundint, Sej>- 
teinber was^ a dry month in certain parts of Singaj>ore, but 
in the districts of Telnk Planguh and Sepov Lines, rain was 
heavy, so also in Province Wellesley and Malacca. Octolu'r 
was nnsuully dry in Singapore, but abundant rain f»dl in 
other Settlements. November and December were wet 
months throughout the Straits, there being abundant min. 
On the night of the 12th and one or two nights following, 
an iiausnal number of meteors were observed. Tliis pheno¬ 
menon was aliKi seen in other parts of the globe. 

.14. I take this opportunity of tendering my thanks, in 
ronnection with the n^gistmtion of rainfall at Singurwe, to 
Mkshbs. Geioeb, Kmoht, .McRitchie, .Sr. Vi.ncknt B, Dows, 
and Castlev, for their viduable contributions of inonlliiv 
of ^infall registered at the P. A (). Co.*8 DciV.t, 
K.lliney Lstate, Water-Works Reservoir, Thompson Ihlad, 
NeidiKith and tlie Botanic Oarde-ns, respectively. 

T. IRVINE ROW^ELL, m.d., 
/’n'Bci/si/ Ciril MeJieal Ojfirrr, S. S. 
Siutinjore SOlh Jtiuxnry, /SSG. 
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Chart tJuwifig th« Range of Mean Annual nmmSer 


of miRy <lay< ut Singapore from 1870 lo 1885. 
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CLtH aknetnj tie Eongt ef Mean AunualBain/it!l at Singapore from 1870 to 1885. 
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Chart sJtewittg the Mean Annual Rauje oj the BaromcUr at Siugafort fram 1870 to 18do. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


BOTANY AND MAUW. 


The Rcvd. B. Scobtecchixi has sent the folloaring Note 
dated Thaipeng, 2Gth January, 1886, for publication 

" Kindly give n>o leave to set at rest the identity of the 
plant which Mr. Swettesham refers to in his journal acr^ 
the liinlay Peninsula, as printed in Journal No. 13 of the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, p. 13. In this paper, the 
plant is called by the native name of Memplan, and in an 
^itorial note an effort is made to identify it with some kind 
of ilichelia. Allow mo to say, that most decidedly tt cannot 
be a Michtlia. The few known Micheliat, and the fewer 
that arc known in the Peninsula, are largo tre«, with a 
rather smooth foliage and have solitary flowers. Those d«- 
cribed bv Mr. Swettenham are by no means laige trees, the 
foliaire ^ccls exactly like sand-paper, and to this purpose m 
many places it is used. lam in a position to state that the 
plant to which Mr. SwETTEMiASi alludes is Delima sarmentota, 
L a very common sarmentose plant, which generally makes lU 
appearance among secondary growth in the low lands." 

“ I would not have troubled vou to set right this point of 
nomenclature, were it not for the many mistakes which are 
apt to creep in between Malayan names of plants, and their cor¬ 
responding scientific names. Lately I hi^ occwion to note 
an error of this kind in reference to the pl^t which, among 
Malays goes by the name of Ikan tuba. It is wcU known how 
Malays tnd other people make use of a certom part of some 
Dlan/to stupefy and catch fish by poi^ning the water ^th 
it This BubsScc in TamU is called If o/sura, >n Malay Ikan 
te'ie It is not yielded by the same plant. The fruit and 
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root of Jiandia dHmelormn, Lamk, whicli is rather common 
through India, Java and Sumatra, and which it is well to 
record now from the Malayan Peninsula, as I hare found it 
growing in the Kinta district, is used os a tish'poison. U'altura 
piscidia, Roxb, is mueh use«l for the same purpose,so is Anamirta 
cocadua, W. A., eommonly called hy former botanusta Jfrais- 
/jcnnuwi cocculua, L., to which Malays give the name of Ikon 
tiiha, as ikon tuba would go to signify anything that kills fish. 
This name being appropriated to Aiiamirta cocculua in works 
which spcuk of Malayan usages, is not so exclusive us to l>c 
taken to signify no other plant having the sxunc properties. 
From the fact, therefore, that a plant is than tuba, we cannot 
legitimately conclude that it is .yeni*perttniin cocculua, L., and 
so it Was not ileniaprrmum cocculua or more rightly Anumirta 
cocculua, the plant which had appended to it the vernacular 
name of Ikaii tuba and the scientide name Mmiapernmin coc~ 
culua. Any slight actiuaintance with the order of Mcnisper- 
macem would have persuaded a simple tyro in botanical science 
that the spccimcus, although devoid of fruit or llowcrs, and 
representing only the foliage, could not belong to any Jlenis- 
{wrmiad. Pinnated leaves as the specimens allowed, do not 
indeed, even as an exception, occur in any Mcnispcrmaccous 
form. 1 would be rather iiiclinal to refer the plaut in ques¬ 
tion to some Derria among the Leyuminoate. It is very in¬ 
teresting to know that besides the -Inomrrtn cocculua, there w 
another Ikun tuba just as cifeetual as the very Auamirta. It 
would give me great pleasure, were any person so kind as to 
comniunicate some flowering or fruiting specimens, or, better 
•till, both, in order to refer the plant to its natural order 
and specific pruiitiun." 

I V sometimes happens that the authors of papers pub¬ 
lished in this Journal use Malay words without translation 
or explanation. Such a practice, if general, would be found 
inc^vcnient by many readers of the Journal who do not 
undciutond Malay. It falls to the editor (the Honorary 
V. cretary) to insert translations and, where no Knglish equi¬ 
valent of a word (r. p., n (roe or plant) exists, the botanical 
name liu sometimes been given on the authority of good 
dictionaries. ' ^ 
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No one in likely to duagrec with the general propmition 
that the same native name may be applied to a variety of 
trees or plants possessed of similar pro^rties, and that, in 
consequence of this rough classification it is unsafe to decide, 
from the mere fact of the use of tho generic native appella¬ 
tion, which individual, out of several varieties, is intended to 
be meant. But if 5falay scholars in the Straits have much 
to learn of botany, botanists, on the other hand, have to guard 
against errors resulting from want of knowledge of the native 
language. In Mr. Scoktecciii.m’s letter a plant is repeatedly 
described, incorrectly, as iAan tuba. He has evidentlv been 
misled by some similarity in sound between i^rtu, fish, and 
akar, root. T^tba is tlie plant, akaf tuba, tho tuba root, (the 
portion useil by tho Malays for stupefying fish), while tuba ikun, 
or menuba ikan, means to kill fish with tuba. Ikan tuba, if 
there were such an expression, could only be the designation 
of a kind of fish “ the tuba fish."—En.] 


THE DUTCH M1D.SU.M.\TR.\ EXPEDITION. 

Mr. V.AN II.A.ssELT writes from Batavia as follows under 
date February loth, 1886:— 

"In reply to the editor’s note, which precedes the tran-sal- 
tion of the account I gave at the third International Geogra¬ 
phical Congress at Venice, September, 1881, of the object and 
the results of a Dutch expeditiou into tho interior of Sumatra 
in tho years 1677, 1878 and 1871), I have the honour hereby 
to inform you that not only 1 do not in tho least object to tho 
said translation being published, but, on the contrary, appre¬ 
ciate its being spread ; for it is my earnest <lcsire that both 
object and results of that Dutch expedition, which I am con¬ 
fident did much towards increasing our knowledge of the 
interior of Sumatra, may become more generally known also 
^ your countrymen." 

" In the account given by me at Venice, 1 had to record 
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the death of our fellow-explorer, the Naral OflScer Mr. Schoxtw 
Savtvoobt ; in these lines I find occasion to record the death 
of another of our fellow-travellera, that of my highly esteemed 
and beloved friend Mr. D. D. Veth, Civil Engineer, who died 
the 19th of May, 1885, near the Kalnhauhi River, near Ben- 
guella, S. W. Coast of Africa.” 

'* Some time after his return home from Sumatra, he resolved 
on exploring another part of the world, and he chose the 
Cunene River as the object for his researches.” 

” Being a man of great character, who to much learning 
joined a firm will and the power both mental and physical to 
execute what he undertook, Mr. Veth, once resolved, had his 
expedition entirely got up and fully equipped in less than a 
year's time.” 

” The 7th of December, 188-1, be arrived at Mossamedes, 
where his travelling companions, Messrs. P. J. van der Kellen 
and L. J. Goooefroi, had arrived some short time previous to 
himself.” 

“ It has not been permitted to this valiant explorer to 
achieve what ho had begun. The climate was fatal to him, 
his bodily strength soon gave way, and he died, as a man of 
his character and of his uncommon zeal might die, in the 
midst of his labours, engaged in the fulfilment of the task he 
had undertaken.” 

” I lost in Mr. Veth a noble and dear frieud, Holland an 
explorer of rare learning and valour, who, had ho been spared, 
might yet have rendered great sen’ices to his country,” 


NATIONALITIES OF THE INDO-CHINESE REGION. 


The following .ketch of the distribution of the Indo- 
t mnese races and of the nature and extent of Indian influence 
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in the further East, occurs in an article on " Burma, Past 
and Present,” in the Quarterly Renew for January, 1886.— Ed. 

" Assuming a descent in remote ages of the nations occu¬ 
pying the Indo-Chinese region from beyond the great plateau, 
perhaps most of them through China, wo miut assign to the 
Malays (if they are to be included) the earliest date. They 
■cem to have left upon the continent os their nearest kin the 
Tsiams, or people of Champa, in the extreme BOUth-ea.st, if 
these were not rather a reflux of colonization from the islands. 
To an early ware of migration southward perhaps belong also 
the Mdns (Takings, as the Burmese have taught us to style 
them), that is, the people of Pegu, whom some have supposed, 
owing to linguistic indications, to have found their way south 
through India itself; then the Khmer, or Cambojans, oceupy- 
ing the lower valley and delta of the Mekong ; and the Anam, 
or people of Cochin China. Then come the Mramma, or 
Burman race, apparently descending the Irawaddy, pressing 
before them the iMAns into the delta, the Khyen* and like 
tribes into the adjoining mountains. One great branch of the 
Burman race, by themselves reckoned the elder, passed over 
the mountains to the shores of the Bay. of Bengal, shores 
which, according to their traditions, they found occupied by 
Bili$ or Rakkat; that is, by cannibal monsters, from whom 
in after days the country got its name of Kakuin or Arncan. 
Later still,’ perhaps, succe^ed the great family of the Lao, 
Thai, or Shans, who have still congeners iu Southern China, 
and who occupietl the plateau of Yunnan, the middle basin of 
the Mekong, and the upper part of the Meuom. In latter 
days this race has flowed back upon the Upper Irawaddy, even 
to the Brahmaputra, and has spread south to the coasts of the 
Malay Peninsula and of Siam; the kingdom bearing the latter 
name having been established by* a branch of the race. 

As usual, the course of occupation has mainly followed 
the line of the great rivers, those highways of the early world; 
and their valleys and deltas have become the seat of the more 
civilized monarchiea Thus the Burmese still occupy the 
Irawaddy basin, and the coast-plains of Arncan. Sixty years 
ago, the whole race wore united under one native monarchy. 
TIjc latest of an intermittent series of events, since then, has 
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united them once more under a single sovereign, but this time 
in the person of Queen ietoria. The Anomites who occupy 
the eastern shores are claimed also, though with more doubt* 
ful realization, to be under the one dominion, whether os 
sovereignty or protectorate, of the French Republic. Between 
these two arc the great Siam race, whose settlements, spread 
with intervals from the banks of the Brahmaputra to the coasts 
of the Malay Peninsula, and down the Mekong, nearly to the 
delta, are divided under an infinity of petty priuccs, and 
claimed as tributaries by a variety of sovereign governments ; 
everywhere displaying a fair amount of civilization, though in 
decay, every where possessed of letters, everywhere, except in 
Assam (which they first entered in the thirtcculh century), 
followers of Buddha, and everywhere speaking substantially 
the same language. Siam is now the only independent State 
of the race. The Talaings, the Khmer, the Tsiam, have been 
fainous in their day ; but they arc now shrunken and dccavcd, 
and are being gradually absorbed by races of greater vitality. 

The chief nationalities that we have named have played in 
the history of Indo>China the part which England, France, 
Germany, and Spain, have played on the Continent of Europe. 
Most of them have stood forth under considerable monarchies 
for more than a thousand year*, some of them much more. 
All their countries Iiavo in turn (some, such as Burma, again 
and again) been the seat of conquering empires, extending 
tlieir grup, in some instances, almost from sea to sea; and all 
in turn have been the subjects of vast disaster. But besides 
thwe more prominent races, there arc many of inferior im¬ 
portance whom we generally characterize 'as ' wild tribes.' 

'civilized races,' on whom 
absence of a written language; whilst 
others w head-hunters in a low depth of savagery. Some are 
7 culture of their ricc-tcrraccs as’tho Chinese ; 

rthers migrate m the forest from site to site, burning down at 
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occupying sparse settlements in Pegu (though also far beyond 
its limits eastward), of whom so many have in our own time 
bccomo Christians under American teaching. They were 
notable, even Indore this closer claim on our interest arose, 
for their remarkable traditions, both religious and historical, 
llic latter related how, on their migration from the north, 
they found the Shans in possession of the territory to which 
they themselves were bound—perhaps the Upper Mouam 
basin. And the Karens cursed them, saying, ‘ Dwell ye in 
the diriding of countries;' the applicability of which is inter* 
prated by what has alrcmly been said of the Shans. 

Wo spoke above of the early traces of Hindoo influence. 
IIow and when this began we have no real knowletlgc. But 
that it was flowing out in pulses eastward from an early date, 
and apparently long before our ora, there can be no question. 

Buddhism undoubtedly, with its zealous propaganda, was 
u most imwerful agent in the spread of Indian influence among 
the IndO'Chinese nations ; but possibly that influence had been 
felt at a much earlier date. If we go back to the oldest record 
we possess of geographical detail in this region —the course, os 
tabulated in Ptolemy, of a coasting-voyage from Argyre to the 
Since, that is, from .\racan to the beginning of China—we 
shall find the continent and islands studded with names of 
which nearly a score are of manifest or probable Indian origin. 
Still, it is possible, that these names were given mbscquentl^ 
to the first movement of Buddhism in this direction; for it is 
recorded, that after the third Buddhist synod, held at the city 
of Pntalipntra (or Palibothra), now Patna, as early as b.c. 241, 
Sena and Uttara were despatched on a mission to propagate 
the doctrine in the Sucarna Bhtmi, or Golden Land, that is, 
Thahtun, near ilartabon. Probably a later and l^er wave 
of influence, and even of migration, took place in the first 
centuries of the Christian era; for it is rcmakable that most of 
the nations of the further East, that have been tinged by Indian 
civilization, recognize the Indian era of Salivabana, which 
begins with the year 7d of our reckoning. 

I,atcr still, about the fifth century, we rccognir.e in the 
coincident traditions of the nations a new efflux of action in 
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the same direction ; but this time it comes, not from Conti¬ 
nental India, but from Cejdon, an island which, though tho- 
roughl^r Indianized in religion and manners, has yet some 
remarkable affinities with the further Kost. This last impulse 
has never entirely worn out; and as the ‘Western world in 
general has look^ to Rome, and the Russian world to Con¬ 
stantinople, rather than to Jerusalem, as the immediate seats 
of ecclesiastical sanctity, so these Indo-Chinese nations look 
still, in a degree, to Ceylon os the metropolis of their faith. 

We have spoken of the Indian influence that can be traced 
largely, not only in religion, but in manners, architecture, and 
nomenclature; and indeed the foreign religion necessarily 
aflects^ all of these. Throughout the hundred principalities 
and kingdoms of Indo-Chiua we find, in the etiquette of 
royalty, m the forms of royal palaces and of court ceremonial, 
an extraordinary identity, pointing to ancient Hindoo usage; 
the titles of the princes and dig^tarics almost universally 
embrace sonorous terms of Sanskrit, or rather of Pali (bearing 
to Sanskrit much the same relation that Italian does to Latin}, 
that dialect in which the sacred books are read in Ceylon, in 
Burma, Siam, and Camboja.* 

As regards nomenclature, we hear from the Chinese tra¬ 
veller Hiouen Thsang (c. 640), of the existence in this region 
^ great kingdoms bearing Hindoo designations, such as 
Dvaravnti, Kamwadripa, and Mahd-Champa. The last, a 
***™^^*^*^^^ quite extinct yet in the South of Cochin China, 
o** from a famous Indian State upon the Ganges; 

Camboja was named from a region bevoud the Indus; another 
region in the same quarter, GandhAra, the Gandarite* of Ptolemr, 
namely, the country round PeshAwar, lent its name to Yunnan, 
now a province of China, but still bearing iu Burmese state 
Mpers e clauic Indian title; Ayodhva, the ancient city of 
R4ma, from which u corrupted our modem Oudh, gave iU 


mow infloeace, only in 

which hM been adoMod u Ia, • Xobls or Exmllent,’ 

chanctersodir^^TOr^ ®ot«llty. unoiv * people in blood snd 
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name to great cities both in Siam (Yutliia or \ udliyu), and in 
Java (Djokjo of the Dutch); Imwaddy, the great river of 
Burma, is but another Airavati, that river-name of the Punjab 
which the historians of Alexander grecized as Hydraotts; 
Amarapura (‘ City of the Immortals *), which was the capital 
of Burma twenty-five years ago, is equally Indian; and Man¬ 
dalay itself, of now familiar sound, properly the name of a 
conical isolated hill overlooking the citv, probably represents 
ilandara, the sacred hill of Hindoo fable, which servetl the 
gods as a churuing-staff at the churning of the sea. 

But it is in the great architectural remains scattered oyer 
this region that we find the most striking testimony to Indian 
influence. The native races arc, none of them, addicteil to 
architecture in solid materials. Yet, in nearly all these coun¬ 
tries we find remains of an elaborate and grandiose architecture 
devoted to religious purposes. Such in Java arc the ancient 
temples of hewn stone, including the cxtraonliuary pyramid of 
sculptured terraces callwl Boro Bodor. In Burma we find 
edifices of fine brickwork, especially in the remains of the 
great mcdia>val city of PagAn on the Irawaddy, whose ruins 
cover many square miles, and still exhibit majestic structures, 
rising, some of them, to a height of nearly 200 feet. Others, 
also of brick, exist in the dense jungles which cover the remains 
ofYudhyaon the Mcnam. Andwithin the last quarter-century 
we have become acquainted with the countless and vMt 
remains of Cambojan architecture; inimcnsc temples, with 
corridors and enclosures of hewn stone, and furlongs of ^ulp- 
tured bas-relief. Latest of all, we arc exploring inedmval 
remains in Pegu ; which have been at our doors, os it were, 
since 1853. Kach series of remains has its own iiccnllarities, 
but often there are close resemblances of general design, and 
in the ornamental detail there is throughout much approxi¬ 
mation to identity of character: and that is Indian. 
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ORIENTAL MUSIC. 

The following Note has been received by tlie Society 
reading a proposed collection of the Musical Instruments. 
. , Oriental and Extra-European nations, 

to ^ deposited in the University of Oxford, for the benefit 
usical students, and for the advancement of Science :— 

It is proposed to establUh at the University of Oxford, a 
collection of all the musical instru¬ 
ments used throughout the world by the Oriental and Extra- 
n m*ri**^f nations, and to accompany this collection by such 
♦tio * ® that the facts regarding the music of 

^ collected, and In^ before the music-al 
V" “• intelligible form. A thorough in- 

nf^nn the Sacred and Secular Music of Oncntal 

Mtions, foriM a subject so vast, timt it would be impossible 

undertake it. It ia hope<l however 
resiftont '« V ^‘**“*‘^ ‘hc Various European musicians, 
he mnHp “ ‘^°iicction of information may 

mav he fi * from which a comprehensive text book, 
droulJ^ P“T°« »‘»«ries of 

tion earnestly roUdtjd!“'* ' 

bv^hTl„‘l^“v°“'Ji. “ f®*’ exceptions drawn up 

for the Advnn XXL I^voEL, for “ The British Association 

“*1 “ »‘«dy of hi. works 
ccllent snecimena nf grcatlv assist the investigator. Ex- 
bc written in Eurotw ^ ™“*'ucr m which Oriental mnsic should 
.«d 

cat whicb*^^" in'^.*uch*^an°'”^ 

results will be to the ctbiiAl. ”• nor how ii.scful iU 

the following will show how^'**'k**i" ^*‘® "‘usicinn, but 

Tlie music of the bI;:: •‘n " -‘I"*-’* 

have heard it), i. a seS^t ".fj* ^ *pokeu of by those who 
the music of the Hindu* ii i ^””*PCun musicians; and 
through the efforts of II li ’ *^*” 0 ®- .""^ewhat better known 
Tagore, yet afibrds a great fidd f ‘ Sodrindro Moiitr.v 
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Full scorn of the Orchestral music of Oriental nations are 
absolutely wanting. 

At Cochin on the Malabar coast, the most interesting re¬ 
sults might be deduced from a comparison of the Sacred music 
of the White and Black Jews resident there. 

The Sacred masic of the Thibetan Bnddbists, with their 
double choirs and antiphoual method of singing, forma an¬ 
other subject of great importance. 

It is a well-known fact, that the more ciriliscd Asiatic 
nations i> 08 SC 8 s treatises on music. Oriental schnlam mention 
several of the Hindus. Amiot gives a list of about seventy 
by Chinese authors; and it may be supposed that the Japanese 
arc in this subject not hehiud the Chinese. 

Further, an ac<iuaintance with the musical iustruments of 
different nations, is of great importance in the study of 
Nation^ music, since the peculiar construction of the iustru- 
ments enables us in many instances to ascertain with accuracy 
the characteristic onlcr of intervals, modulations, embellish- 
mente and other such distinctive features prevailing in the 
music of a nation. 


An appeal therefore is made to all musicians, both turo- 
pcan and Orientals, to assist in collecting the facts required ; 
and to all those who are not musicians, that they, bv their 
rank or official position, may atford to the musical collectors, 
opportunities for access to music they would not onlinanly 
hear and to musicians with whom they would not ordinarily 
meet; and also that by collecting and panting to the 
University, treatises on, and manusenpts of, the music: an 
exhaustivi and complete collection of the musical instm- 
meats, of the country in which they reside, that may further 
the advancement of that branch of learning. 


In conclusion, I would add a few cautions to the would-be 
collector, in addition to those noted on the circulars. 

All the music should be written down as gather^ from the 
mouths of the singers, or from the instrumenU performed on. 
without anv additions, and in any doubtful or peculiar pas- 
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•iagc an cxplauatioii Rhoulil accompanr the !MX»rc. The place 
where each tunc i* ubtaiued, should bo mentioned, with the 
nationality or tribe of the musician, and tlic immc of the instru¬ 
ment. Deviations in the tunes, or whut may bo called differ¬ 
ent readings, preferred in certain places, should be indicated 
with small notes. 

Particular care should Ijc taken in noting where mixed 
times^ occur in n piece «>f music ; if there is any doubt about 
the time in which the music is written, mark with a dash 
about the accented notes, making the dash heavier or lighter 
according to the force of the accent. 

In the^ music of Extra-European nations, ? ^ and other 
strange times occur, for which a look-out should be kept; but 
at the same time care should be taken tiint the observer is not 
misled into noting them, by pau.scs, tfiiipo rubato, groups of 
notes in triplets, ic., or by rests occurring in ordinary bars. 

Florid possa^s of recitative arc Ixsit left unbarred, the 
gradations of time and accent being carefully noted. 

_ In dances accompanied by vocal and instrumental music, 
It IS Mmetimes found that the vocal music is in one time, while 
the dance is in another. 


^ Piuticulur attention should be |>aid to the music of abori* 
ginai or savage tribes, resident in the countrj’. 

The notes of birds should bo noticed, and enquiry should 
** *** to w hother their songs arc used in music, or 
Whether any national airs arc derived from their notes. 

arc.requested to give their names in full 
ami their addressees, legibly written, for future reference. 

All communications should be addressed to 


M. V. POIIT.MAN, Esq.. Mus. Doc., 

Poar Buik. 

The Andaman Ittandt, 
Bay of Bengal. 
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Vocal Music. 


1 . Arc the people fond of music ? 

2. Is their car acute for discerning small musical intei^'als ? 

3 . Can they easily hit atonewhichis sungorplaycd to them? 

4 . Is their voice flexible? 

3. What is the quality of the voice? Is it loud or soft, 
clear or rough, steady or tremulous ? 

0. What is the usual compass of the voice ? 

7 . Which is the prevailing male voice—tenor, borytonc, 

or boss ? 

8 . Which is the prevailing female voice—soprano or alto? 
U. Do the people generally sing without instrumental ac> 

compouiment ? 

10 . Have they songs performed in chorus by men only, or 

by women only, or by bolli sexes together ? 

11. Have they any professional singers? If so, describe 

their training and motlc of life ? 

12. When the people sing together, do they sing in unmn 

or in harmony, or with the occasional introduction 
of some drone accompaniment of the voice ? 

13. Is their singing in regular time, or does it partake of 

the character of the recitative f 


yvTK._In uunrerinir these queathuu. the irmtest care ehooM be taken, 

br frequent Investigation from variona people, anil on the same point; to give 
the opinion, not of one, bnt of wveral oompetwi mnsloians. 

In taking down tbeir Koga in mnsieal noUtion, no attempt ahonld be made 
to oonoct anj snppoaed fa^t on the part of the singer, nor should the mnaio 
be rw1 or conformable to Loropean ide a s . 

No song shonid bo taken down nnlcHi it has been snng on three separate 
by thm diSerent people, and no cxtrancoos harmony or acoom* 
paniment, should be ai kl ed to It. 

Should the people use inlerrals smaller than aemitanea. such as 1 or 1 tones, 
particular esrv lUioald be taken to note them down, by writing in notaUoo 
semitone, next below the tone snng, and writing the fractioa above it. 
The mote faithfully the pecnllarities of the mnsia are preserved, the more 
valoable is the noUtion. CoUectirma of popular tnnea (wlih the worda of the 
airs) arc very deairable. . . , , ,, , ™. 

All collectors are reqncBted to write their name and addreas legibly at tho 
foot of their manuscripts and In answering the qwstions, to quote the hcad> 
ing, and the number of the question. 
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14. Hate they songs for tolo and choTMt, or with the air 

for a single voice, and a burden (or refrain) for a 
number of tciees ? 

15. Describe the different kinds of songs which they have 

(such as sacred songs, war songs, love sougs, nursery 
songs, &c.) with remarks of the poctrj’. 

16. rite down in the language of the country, and give 
at the same time, a literal English translation of, as 
nuiny of the songs of all classes as you can collect. 

17. Write out, in a similar manner, the libretto of any 

operas, or plays accompanied by music, which they 
may have; and take particular care to mark tho 
accent, rv-thm and metre. 

18. rite down in notation, the exact score of their songs, 
with the instrumental accompaniment, if any. 

19. Have they any l^ks or manuscripts, on tho art of 

singing, giving instructions in singing, or any collec¬ 
tions of songs, with or without music ? 

20. If there is anything noteworthy about their vocal 

music, which has not been noticed in tho preceding 
questions, notice it. 


.Musical I.nstruments. 

1. Arc their instruments of percussion (such as 

o “™**'*. ci^ancts, rattles, cymbals, gongs, bells,&c.)f 
avo they instruments of percussion containing sonor- 
oiM slabs of wood, glass, stone, metal, &c., upon 
CM be playt^ ? If so, write down in 
- * m n,or in letters, the tones emitted by the slabs. 

tniufcal iiwtniiiienta of the vsrions 
elude the inwnuaentii. in tW^^ri****^ vslnc, end these ooUoctione ebonld in- 

toms. M used by sU cImm 

dsscenk every attitude, am sad la orchestias, and of 

Care should taken to Jrar in_ 

ent parts of the tustrummu matoriala of whidi the differ- 

to oertalu woods, etc.: and the 1^1^ whether any nirtionlar ralue attaobes 
native naoie. ebould be riven. «»Jne of the wood, as well as the 

to certain fom* of inetiument particular value is attaobsd 

excellenoe in their craft ’ whether there ere any makers, of peculiar 
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3. Have they drtima, with cords or some other contriv¬ 

ance, hy means of which the parchment can be 
tightened, or slackened at pleasure ? 

4. Have they drums with definite tones (like our kettle¬ 

drums) ?; and if so, what are the tones in which 
they are tuned, when two or more arc played together ? 

5. Have they any open hand-drums, with one parchment 

only, like onr tambourine ? 

(>. Arc the drums beaten with sticks, or with the hands, 
and is there anything peculiar or noteworthy in the 
manner in which they are beaten. 

7. What wind-instruments (trumpets, flutes, &c.) Imve 

they ? 

8. Have they any trumpets with sliding tubes (like the 

trombone) ? 

9. Ilow are the flutes sounded ? Is there a plug in the 

mouth-hole ? 

10. Have they any nose-flutes ? 

11. What is the number, and the position of the finger- 

holes on the flutes ? 

12. What tones do the flutes yield if the finger-holes are 

closed in regular succession, upwards, or downwards? 

13. If the people have the syrinx (or Pandean pipe), ascer¬ 

tain the series ofmusicul iutcr^'als yielded by the tubes. 

14 Do the people construct wind-instruments, with a 
vibrating reed, or some simitar contrivance, inserted 
in the mouth-hole ? 

lo. If they have a reed wind-instrument, observe whether 
the rccfl is single (like that of the clarionet), or 
double (like that of the oboe). 

16. Have they a kind of bag-pipe T 

17. ^^^lat musical instruments have they, which are not 

used bv them in musical porformanocs, but merely for 
conveying signals, and for such like purposes T 
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18. Have they stringed instruments, the strings of which 

are sounded by being twanged with the fingers ? 

19. Have they any stringed instruments, twanged with a 

plectrum t 

20. Have they any stringed instruments beaten with sticks, 

or hammers (like the dulcimer) ? 

21. Have they any stringed instruments played with a bow ? 

22. If there are stringed instruments, with frets on the 

neck (as is the case with our guitar), note down the 
intervals produced by the frets in regular succession. 

23. What are the substances of which the strings are made ? 

24. Is there any particular contrivance on some of tlie in¬ 

struments in the arrangement, and situation of the 
strings? 

25. Are there stringed instruments with sympathetic strings 

(i. e., strings placed under those strings which are 
played upon; the sympathetic strings merely serve 
to increase the sonorousness) T 

26. W^at are the musical intervals in which the stringwl 

instruments arc tunc<l ? 

27. Do the people posses-s any musical instrument of a very 

peculiar construction T If so describe it minutely. 

28. Give the name of each instrument in the language of 

the country. 

29. Describe each instrument, and give illustrations it 

possible, showing the exact way, in which the in¬ 
struments are held and played. 

30. Give some account of the makers of musical instru¬ 

ments ; of the woods, metals, hide, gut, hair, and 
other materials they use : of their tools, etc. 

31. What arc the usual adornments and appendages of the 

musical instruments T 
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32. If there is anything noteworthy, about their inuaical 

instruments, which has not b«!n olliiiled to in the 
preceding questions, notice it. 

33. Had the nation at any previous period musical instru¬ 

ments, different from those now in use? 

34. Have they any books containing descriptions of musical 

instruments, or directions for their construction ? 

Compositions. 

1. On what order of intervals is the music of the people 

founded ? Is it the diatouic major scale (like c, <f, 
ff ft Ot f't <^)> diatonic minor scale (in which 

the third is Hat, thus c, d, e Jtal, /, y, a, h, c), or 
the pentatonic scale (in which the fourth and sc'vcnth 
arc omitted, thus (e, d, e, {/, a, c), or sfimo other 
onler of inter^'als ? 

2. Is the seventh used sluirp (c—A), or flat (c— bjint) ? 

3. Docs tho superfluous second occur in the scale? (In 

the example c, d, r Jtal, f »harp, g, n fiai, b, c, the 
steps from the third to the fourth, and from tho sixth 
to the seventh arc superfluous seconds.) 


Nora.—The rreateiit ewe Rbowia be taken in winwcrinir the above qoea- 
tiona. ThcinuwcofeveiT nation baa oerUln char»ctcrijitIo* of its own. Tho 
ptorRMions of intcrvalis the modnlationis embeUiahmenUs tythml^ clf«r^ 
it occurrinir In the music of extra-Europewi nations am not unfrwiuenUy 
too’ MCuliajT’to bo occuratdy inOicated bjr moans of om moaioal noUtltm. 
SomeTaddiUonal eiplaaation la therefow m<inlrod with the noUthm. In 
writin* down the popular tunes of foreijtn countries on hoannit them rany 
or plafed bv the iSvca. no attempt should bo ma^ to roeWy «.Tthto|r 
whl^ mar’appoox incorrect to tho European oar. The more faitWulljr ^ 
amiamntdefertsw marred, the room valuaUe is the notat^ Attention 
MS to “The StS^of National Music" bv Mr. CA^ 
admiralde eiaroidrs of Eastern music coromltW 
notation will be found; imUbly those »“ 
the Marquesas lalanders," and on pai^ JT? 

landew." A petuaal of this work would rroaUy assist the mvtsUotor. 
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4. 


6 . 

6 . 

4 , 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


14. 

15. 


16 . 


the ^masic contaia pro^rcssioas in semitones or 
chromatic intcrrals f 


Are there smaller intervals than semitoncSf such as 
i tones, ^ tones ? 

Are there peculiar progressions in certain intcrrals, 
which are of frequent occurrence in the tunes ? If 
80 , what are they T 

Do the tunes usually conclude in the tonic (tho key 
note, or the^ first interval of the scale) ? Or if not, on 
what other interval ? 


Do the tunes contain modulations from one key into 
another? If so, describe the usual modulations ? 

Arc there certain rvthmical pcculiuiities predominant 
in the music ? If so, what are they 1 

Is the time of the music, generally, common time, 
tnple time, or irregular? 

Arc there phrases, or passages, in the melodies, which 
are of frequent re-occurrence ? 

Have the airs of the songs ro-occiirrenccs of musical 
phrases which are traceable to tho form of the 
poetiy ? 

IIa\c the people mnsical compositions which they re- 
ganl as very old t and do these compositions exhibit 
the same characteristics which ore found in the 
modern ones? 


Are the compositions generally lively or grave? 

kinds of musical 

8 cnse**« 9 *^* being taken in its musical 

sense, as Sonata-form, etc.) 

about their composi- 

aZScd to irr; ^bich has not Un 

ailudcu to in the preceding questions, notice it. 
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Performances. 

1. IlaTc the people musical bauds, or orchestras ? 

2. Which arc the iiutniments generally used in combina¬ 

tion ? 

3. Which are the instruments commonly used singly? 

4. Wliat is the number of iicrformcrs in a properly con¬ 

stituted band ? 

5. What proportion do the instruments bear to each other 

in a properly constituted band or orchestra ; do they 
vary according to the purposes for which the band 
is used ? 

(>. Is there a leader of the band ? How docs he direct 
the performers ? 

7. Docs the band play in unison or in harmony ? 

8 . If vocal music is combined with iastrumcntal music, per¬ 

formed by the band : is the instriunental accompani¬ 
ment in unison (or in octaves) with the voices, 
or has it something of its own ? 

0. Is the tetiipo generally fast or slow T 

10. Arc there sudden changes, or gradual changes in the 

tempo ? 

11. Aro there changes in the degree of loudness f 

12. Do the musicians, on repeating a piece, introdnee 

alterations or variations of the theme T 

13. Do they introduce embellishments ad libitum f 

14. Mention the occasions (religions ceremonies, social 

and public amusements, celebrations, processions, 
etc.) on which musical performances take place. 


IfOTT.—The fall Koree ofOriraul orohwtiml music sre mneh to ho desired. 
SI k «»«>' sU iaformstion ressrdio| their meth o ds of orchestrstioii. 
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.\rc tlicrc military bandsf And how arc they con- 
stitutc<i ? 


Is music employed to facilitate manual labour T 

there songs, or iustnimcntal compositions apper¬ 
taining to particular occupations, or trades ? 

Have the ])cnplc a national hymn, or an instrumental 
('umpositiou, which they jwrform in honour of their 
sovereign, or in commemoration of some jwlitical 
event ? 


Dt^-ribc minutely the musical pcrfonnances in re¬ 
ligious worship, if there are any. 

Have they sacred dances i)erfurmcd in religious cere¬ 
monies, at funerals, etc. ? 

Have they any war dances, dances of defiance, etc. ? 

Have they any dunces, in which they imitate the 
peculiar movements and habitsof (‘crluin animals, etc.? 

•Vre their dunces accompanietl by musical iiistnimcnts, 
l)v singing, or merely by rythmical sounds, such as 
clapping of hands, snapping of fingers, reiterated 
vociferation, &c. ? 

Give a list of all the dances. 


Endeavour to ascertain whether the rhythm of the 
music accompanying the dance is suggested by the 
steps of the dancers, or ricr rend. 


Gi\c if ]>ossible illostrations or photographs of the 
musicians i>crforming on their instruments. 

Gi\c full srorcs of their operas, theatrical representa¬ 
tions, religious music, etc. 


Give if possible, illustrations, or photographs of their 
neers, in cicry attitude, and combination. 

^ noteworthy about their perform- 

preceding 

ipicstiuns, notice it. * ® 
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Cultivation. 


1. Do the people easily learn a melody tj* • 

2. Have they a good musical memory? 

3. Are the children taught music ? And if so, how is it 

done f 

4. jVto there professional musicians ? 

5. Are there any performers who evince much tulcut? 

(>. Are there any minstrels, burds, or reciters of old 
ballads f 

7. Arc there any professional improvisators T 

8. Arc there professional musicians of dificrent grades f 

9. Who composes the music ? 

10. Do the musicians follow other professions besides music ? 

11. Arc tho ministors of religion also musicians, and 

medical men T 


12.. Have the people some kind of musical notation ? 

13. Have they written signs for raising and lowering the 

voice in singing, for giving emphasis to certain words 
or phrases, or for similar purposes? If so, describe 
the signs. 

14. Do they possess treatises on the history, theory, 

etc. of music: instruction books for singing, und 
for playing musical instruments, &c. f If so, give a 
detailed account of their musical literature. 


15. Havethey musical institutions ? Giveanaccountof them. 

16. How do the people appreciate their own music f 

17*. What impression docs the music of foreign countries 
produce upon them ? 

18. Have any particular class (such os sailors) peculiar 
songs of their own ? If so, describe them. 

19 If there is anything noteworthy about their music, 
which has not been alluded to in the preceding 
questions, not ice it. ___ 

"Nots—A wmplsu. collection of Uw w ^ <>* Extern 

coMtxiw*. writt4a> by OrienUl mniicisn*, U muoli to be dedroA 
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Traditions. 

1. Are there .popular traditions respecting the origin of 
music f 

■2. Have they any mytlu about a musical deity, or some 
super-human musician f 

3. Have they any legends or fairy-tales in which allusion 

to music is made T If so, what arc thev T 

4. Hare they any tradition about the invention of certain 

favourite musical instruments ? 

5. Hi^c they any tradition or historical record respecting 

the antiquity of stringed instruments placed with a 
bow f . ' 

6. Have they any records respecting their sacred music? 

7. Is music believed to possess the power of curing cer¬ 

tain illnesses T 

8. Is music believed to possess the power of enticing and 

taming wild animals f 

9. Are there popular tunes, or certain rhythmical figures 

m the tune*, which according to traaition have been 
suggested by the songs of birds f 

10. If there is anything noteworthy about music which 

has not been alluded to in the preceding questions, 
noUce It. r o 1 , 


b.vJaable.ia« 
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SINGAPORE WEATHER IN 1865. 


Dry unci wet seasons are, in their effects, even more clis- 
tiuguished by the freqnencv and infrequency of rain than 
by the relative quantity of tlic rainfall. On this account it is 
iny practice, at the close of each year, to make notes of the 
droughts which hare characterised it. The miu*gaugo registers 
hundredths of an inch, nod 1 note as "droughts" all periods 
of seven consecutive days and upwards without nicasurable 
rain, and all periods of longer duration with only trifling rainfalL 
I was absent during the exceptionally dry year 1877, but, 
judging from the printed returns for that year, it did not 
surpass 1885 in this respect. The following arc my notes for 
the latter yemr ;— 

From 7th to 15th January, — 9 days, —only 0.01 inch. 

From 11th to 30th March, —20 days,—only one fall of 
O.OG inch. 

From l4th to 29th August,— 10 day.s,— only 0.09 inch in 
three falls. 

From 5th to l.'ith Sc^ptenibcr,— 11 daj-s,— only one fall 
of 0.10 inch. 


No measurable Rain. 


From 5th to 12th February, 

„ loth to 30th March, 

„ 15th to 24th April, 

„ 2Gth April to 2nd May, 

„ 3rd to 13th May,—11 days 


the full was onlv 0.36 inch 
26th April to 2nd May, 

16th to 23rd June, 

23rd July to 3rd August, 

Ist to 9tii October, 

23rd to 30th December, 


15 

10 

/ 


8 (layt. 
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In fact, November was the only month of the year free 
from drought. It may be added that in January, ^larch, and 
August the monthly fall was less than 2 inches, and in Octo¬ 
ber less than 3 inches. On the other hand, 1 registered rain 
in 1885 on 162 days, while in 1877 the namlicr of days at the 
Kandang Kerbau Observatory was only 125. 

It is remarkable that, while the South-west monsoon of 
1885 was exceptionally hot, the nights in January and Feb¬ 
ruary were, I think, unprecedentedly cold, December, 1884, 
having also been remarkably cold, though the rain, after the 
12th of the month, was very scanty. 

A. KNIGHT. 


FET'DALTENI RE IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

The practice followed in Malacca, during the time that 
that Settlement was a Dutch possession, of obtaining the 
sanction of the Court of Justice to every transfer or trans¬ 
mission, * was no doubt consequent upon the existence of a 
charge analogous to that made in Batavia, ns to lands in the 
vicinity of that town, under a Proclamation of April 1st, 
1627. It will be seen from the annexed note, translated from 
the “ Plnkaatboek'' of Mr. Van her Ciius, that the tenure 
in Batatia was feudal, the Company being the lord, and that 
houlers of fiirfs originally had to pay one-quarter of the value 
m their holdings cverj- time that the propertv changed bauds. 
Tins was reduced in 1627 to ouc-tenth. 

Proclamation about LANiiEn-pRorERTV a,\d Estates. 

1st April, 1027. All lands and estates both within and 
beyond the jurisdiction of Batavia, already held as fiefs or here- 
after to be granted as such, arc declared to be •' exempt from 
the name and servitude of fiefs and discharged from feudal ser- 
lands •’” ° ^ P<?t>onal, inheritable and allodial properties or 


• See Vsisr Land Tenure-Joaraal. StraiU Biunch B. A. 8., No, 13. p. IfiO, 
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Blocks of land and estates had frequently been granted to 

rt'sidents and Company’s sen'ants" under the title and in 
the form of “ fiefs ” and on the following terms, namely, that 
with every “licensed alienation" one-quarter of the value 
of the land had to be {taid to the Company. 

This clause and another one which provided for “ certain 
special duties and liabilities “ were evidently found to be 
too severe and to retard the development of agriculture 
round Batavia, and for this reason the Government introduced 
the pronsion that os to those occupied lands and estates 
“ Imth within and beyond the jurisdiction of this city," and 
also as to those lands, estates and gardens which might there¬ 
after be granted, no greater sum should in future be paid 
than one-tenth of their value, upon each sale or alienation, 
for “seignorial rights’' (just like the house-property within 
the town itself), exclusive of the annual tithe of the fruit 
and crops of such estates and gardens, and that no other 
duties should be leviable. 

Tlie above decree was promulgated in pursuance of a 
Rt^olution of the Supreme Government of 1st I'cbruarv, 
1627. 

ReOCLATIOXS ABOfT E.ST.\TtU* AXI> LaXDED pHOPEaTIKS, 
WITHIX AXD nKYOXO THE JcHISDICTIOS OK BaTAVIA. 

lltli April, 1628. The intention of Government in its 
Proclamation of Ist April, 1627, was to bring about the 
amelioration and improvement “ of landed properties and 
estates, ’’ but instead of co-operating to obtain that end, many 
land-owners, “ in order to nourish and satisfy their insatiable 
“ covetousness, had been so bold as to aggravate and to 
“ moke worse the condition of their lands, by excavating and 
" exhausting them for brick-kilns and otherwise, so much 
“ so that, after a few years, the said estates would become 
" waste, unpr^uctive and useless." Tlicncc it was prohibited 
to do anything tending to the “ detriment or prejudii'C " of 
the said properties and estates, under penalty of.— 
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1. —"Loss of the ownership of the saiil properties and 
" estates, by depriving their proprietors of the title deeds 
" granted to them by tne Fiscal and the Bailiff. 

2. —" An arbitrary fine and other punishment," in such pro¬ 
portion as seemed called for by the damage inflicted. If any¬ 
body wanted to dig earth on his property “ for making bricks 
or for anything else,” he hod to provide himself first with 
“ an order and a regulation of our committee in order to 
prevent him from “ spoiling " the properly. 

liond-owncrs were obliged " to open up their estates and 
'* to keep them clean and in good order lest they should beover- 
" grown with bushes and jungle and become hiding places 
" not only of robbers and rascals, but also of tigers and other 
" caniivoruus and hurtful animals, under the sumo i>cnalty 
" as above stated.'’ ^ 

Rt-lNTaonccTioN or tub Sibih and Pinano Farm. 

12th February, 1629. This regulation was issued by the 
lilogislratc:—As " the lately finished war” prevented the said 
farm from being let out, “ some reasons move their Hunouts 
at presemt ” to grant it for two montlis (from 1 Hh February 
to 14th April, 1629) to Captain nAHTiioi.oMBUs de Savroa, 
who alone was allowed to gather oud to sell the sirih and 
ptnang “ growing on all the imprivilcgcd lands and estates, 
and also on those which did not bidong to anybody." 

Transgressors of this order were to be "projxjrly " punislanl. 

Lvcrj’bodv could ^ow so much tirih and pinang on private 
land as he liked to do, but ho hud to sell the whole qiuintity 
" at first cost of 9 of a real to dr Saveua, who could sell it 
" again at one real and a quarter, for the same measure." 

The farmer hod to station watchmen " outside the gates to 
** take care of the fulfilment of the said conditions and to 
" serve everybody." 

Eo 
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ASIATIC STUDIES, BY DUTCH SOCIETIES IN 1885. 

The Royal Institute «.f The Hague liiw, iu the pjust year, dono 
much gocxl work in the large area over which it* operations 
extend. The fallowing articles of its Journal (Bijdragen tot 
do taal-land-cn volkcnkunde van Nctlcrlandsch-Indio) arc of 
interest to our Society :—“ On the Philippine alphniwts,” by 
Professor Kkks this* learned paper was suggested by a 
publication on lheBubji*ct entitled "Contribucion para cl cstudio 
de los antiguos alfabctos filipinos, por T. II. Pahdo dk 
Taver-v,’* and treats of the affinity of these nlphaliets to those 
of Sumatra, Java, Celebes and Komboja. Dr. O. A. NVii-kes 
contributes a valuable article on circumci-sion ns practised by 
the people of the Indian Archipelago, in which ho shews that 
it has nothing to do with the Moslem rite. lALstly, there is a 
legend about Prince Sutax Maxasok^kano, in the dialect of 
Monangkarbau (transliterated text, translation and explanatory 
notes), the most interesting and probably the most archaic 
form of Malay speech. This article, extending over 156 pages, 
is not the least valuable of the materials for the study ol that 
dialect that have been supplied by Mr. Va.s der Tooux, of 
Fort do Kock, in the Padnng district. See for his other 
papers “dc Indischc Gids,” 1882, II, pp.742-/0,and 1885, IT, 
i>D. 1027-34,1163-78: the Batavian “ Tijdschrift," Vol. XXV, 
pp. 411-55), 466-83,65.'i4J I: Vol. XXVI, pp. 205-3.3,514.28; 
and the “ Verhandclingen van het Bataviuasch Gcnootschnp, 
Vol. XLV, 1, where he has given the text, with translation 
and glossary, of another ^lauangkarbau tole called “ Manjan 
Ari.” In Vol. XLI of the same serial is given the tale of 
Princess Daleis in the same dialect (text, transliteration, trans¬ 
lation, and notes), editc<l by Mr. D. Okrtii van \yiJK. A 
collection of Mnnangkarbau conversations, with an introduc¬ 
tion and glossarj', was brought out by Professor PuxAPrEL in 
1872, Since 1*1^5, collections of riddles, pantuns, proverbs 
and other specimens of the dialect have been published in the 
Batavian “ Tiidschrift ” by L K. Harwsex, LiMt.cKo-BRovwER. 
and J. Uarbema (Vol. XXI, pp. 288-94, V 

pp. 258-81; Vol. XXV, pp. 337-61, 417-31, 538-52; \ol. 
XXVI pp 168-81, 234-55, .5(11-70): while the fourth senes 
ofihe Jouranl of the Institute of The Hague has brought several 
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p.itjJ contribution* to our knowledge of the dialect by 
. IIoOOKtMEH, J. K. Ij. Si'II.VKinKK, A. L. Van IlASiiRLT, 
mid J. HtanKMA .Vol. 1, pp 21.1.31 ; Vol. V, pp 130-50; 
(.'ougreio* Vol., pp. 210-30). Suflicicnt inuterials would thus 
appear to be available from which a conupcctns of the language 
might be worked out. 

The first voliuiieoF “ De IndischefJid*'' for lust year (pp. 13-59, 
191-2-12) brings to u conclusion a scries of valuable articles, by 
l>r. (.}. A. Wii-KEN, on spirit worship as practised by the people 
orMulaysiii and Polyncsiu. It is to be hoax'd that these iiajicn 
w'ill be published separately, and thus become accessible to a 
larger circle of students. 

Ihe "Tijdschrift voor Xctlcrluniisch Indie*' for 1885 has a 
scries of p.npcrs by J. A. U. Wisblixs, on prisons and forced 
luliour in British India and the Dutch Indian iiosscssionB. 
Only a few pages (I, 277-80) are given to the Straits Settle¬ 
ments. 

R. R. 


FOLK-LORE OF CHINA. 

The fidlowing circular has been is>uod by the Lnca! 
Secretary in Hongkong of the Folk-Lore Society of 0rcat Bri¬ 
tain ;— 


Jlomjkong, 7th Jwiir, 1886. 

Been appointcil to act in this part of tho 
world as local Secretary of the Folk-Loro Society of Great 
ri niji, It has up|>carc<l to me after reflection that the onir 
possible way of dealing effectively with the vast field of Folk- 
lAire ID Uiina, which has received but alight cultivation at the 
mne s o western scholars, is to invite the co-operation of all 
Americans resident in Chinn. There can be 
rniilil ■ n**’ ®Aher by their position or influence, they 
nf •• iiK" " L- towards a thorough investigation 

whirl/ i r” n ' '* becoming of greater interest, and 

rmoneoth^ “ pla« of no small importance 

among other branches of science. 
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The Folk-Lore of China i* not only a study of peat in¬ 
terest in itself, but the muss of materials it contains will, after 
careful collection and discrimination, be of preat scientific 
value for imqmscs of comparative Folk-Lore. No attempt has 
ever been made to deal with this subject as a whole. What 
little has been written has, with a few notable exceptions, 
been gcacmlly of a local character. What is now proposcil 
is to endeavour to obtain, os faros possible,collections of the lore 
IH'ciiliar to the different ^rts of China, and its dependencies. 
Each collection, while in itself highly instructive, will be chiefly 
important os forming a link in the chain of facts from which a 
pencral account of the Folk-Loro of China may be dctluced. 
If willing hcl])crs can be found to assist in the work of collec¬ 
tion, the success of the scheme is ensured. Failure can only 
result from want of co-operation and support. It Ls, therefore, 
earnestly hoped that all will be ready to give their aid either 
by collecting and contributing themselves or by inducing 
others to do so. 

As a first step towards obtaining a collection of Chinese 
Kolk-Iiorc ns complete os possible, and with a view to unifor¬ 
mity of action, I enclose, herewith in English and Chinese an 
arrangement of the subjects of Folk-Lore under four main 
divisions, sub-divided into minor groups. Tliis arrangement has 
been borrowed from the publication* of the Folk-Lore Society 
as appearing to 1)C the one best adapted to China, though no 
doubt modifications and additions will suggest themselves to 
individual collectors. It is hoped, however, that it will serve 
ns a useful guide and form a basis on which may be built a 
substantial structure of facts and generalisations. 

The Chinese version is intended for circulation among the 
Chinese who, experience shows, evince a great interest in the 
subject when once they comprehend its aim* and objects. 
Under the minor groups, examples have been given in order 
to facilitate inquiry. 

Jly excuse for addressing you and asking your assistance 
is that, as you arc interest^ in, as well as wdl acquainted 
with, tho customs and manners of the Chinese, it seemed not 
unlikely that vou would be willing to co-operate in the fur- 

« V 
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tiicnuicc of n scheme which cannot fail to throw light on the 
inner life ami thoughts of the Chinese and to form a valuable 
addition to the Science of Folk-Lore. 


Contributions of all kinds will be most welcome and fully 
acknowledged, and, if contributors wish, can be published in the 
columns of the C/ihia Itrdrw or the Folk-Lure Journitl, in 
which case each contributor will be fumi-shed with copies of 
his contribution in print. With regard to contributions^ from 
natives, I shall be most happy to undertake tlic translation of 
them, should it be so desired. 


All communications should bo addressctl to the un¬ 
dersigned. 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 


J. II. STEWART-LOCKH.VRT, 
Local Secretary, Folk-Lore Society. 


FOLK-LORE. 

ISVESnOATlOS, 


ScaaECTs or 

1. Traditional Narratives. 

(a) Folk Talcs. 

(h) Hero Tales. 

(e) Ballads and Songs. 

(d) Place legends and 
Traditions. 


2. Traditional Customs. 

(а) Local Customs. 

(б) Festival Customs. 

(c) Ceremonial Customs. 

(d) Games. 


Superstition, Beliefs and 
Practices. 

(a) Goblindom. 

(A) Witchcraft. 

(c) .tVstrolo^. 

(d) Superstitions con- 
ncctcil with Material 
Things. 

4. Folk Sajings. 

(а) Proverbs. 

(б) Old Saws. 

(c) Jingles, Nursery 
Rhymes. 

(d) Nicknames. 

(e) Riddles. 


3. 
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Copiw of the unik-p-aientioucd work may be obiaiueJ from 
the IIoDorarf Sceretarv, Singnporo or Penang, prii-e « to mem¬ 
ber*, or 9^.^ to purchaser* who aro not member* of tho Society : — 

MISCELfANEOUS PAPERS 

KELATINtJ TO 

IN DO-CHINA. 

B«{/TititctJ for Um Stniu Unneb of the Rcyal Asiatic Ucctety 
rtem DAUtrnrtEl “Oriental Rei)CTt..rjr"and tbs -Asistlo KewaA^bo. - 
and *‘ Jnunsal ^ of the Asiatic Society of Benc*! 

Two Vuhk, poKt Jr*. 

The imf><friance of placing vithin the reach of local 
students (oftcu vcithout access to libraries) a ktiovledge of 
vhat has been communicated to the yournals of learned 
Societies in past years upon subjects having reference to the 
Malay Archipelago, has induced the Council of the Soceity 
(the literature in question being of manageable bulk) to 
reprint a series of papers, collected from various sources, 
relating to the Straits Settlements and Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago. 

CONTENTS. 


Yolome I. 

I. Some .Acciiunts of Quetlah. Br Michael Topping, E*«p 

II. Be|iort made to the Chief au<l Council of Bnlam- 
bongnn, by Lieut. Jatne* Barton, of hi* itereral 
Survey*. 

III. Substance of a Letter to tho Court of Director* from 
Mr. John Jcmo, datcil July 2U, 1775, at Borneo 
Projior. 






- I 
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XXX\ II. Citalofpto of R4^Uirii inbabitim; tim Mnlartti Peiiin- 
* aula aad talaiMa. Bv lIxnM^re CauitOFi blJ). 

XXXVIJJ. Some Account of Ibo Botaniral Colloctiou brought 
from the EaatwarJ, in 1B*1. br Dr. Cantor. Be 
the late W. Griffith. 

XXXLX. On the Flat-Homed Tanrioo Cntllo of S.K. Aaia. 
Bf Ed. BIjth, £»<|. 

XL. Note, bjr Major-General G. B. Trcioeubeore. 

General Index. 

Index of V’emaeular Tcrma. 

Index of Zoological Genera and Sub-Gmera omirring in Vol. II. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE 

EXCHANGE ROOMS 

ON 

TUESDAT, IOtii JANUARY. 18S0. 


Phesext : 

The Hon’ble J, K. Dickson, c.m.o.. The Hoa'ble W. E. Max¬ 
well, C.M.O.. AV. A. PiCKKBIXO, E*q., C.M.O., BDcl McMn. A. Kxiobt, 
K. W. Hulltit, H. L. Noboxha, C. Dcnlop, J. Millkb, K, Kobe, 
G. CopLBT, C. B. Bucklkt, *nd W. A. Biokxexl. 

The Vioc-President (Mr. Pickkbixo) took the Chnir. 

The IIoDornry Sccretaij* (Mr. W. E. Maxwell) stated that 
the business before the meeting was to poceire tlie Annua] Report 
of the Council and the Honorary Treasurer’s accounts, and to 
elect officers for the year to replace the out-going Council, and to 
elect two new members. 



XII 


noctEDnros. 


The Report of the Council for the year 1885 ( nV/c page it) 
was read. 

The Honorary Treasurer submitted his accounts for 1885 
( ride page xviii), which were passed. 

The Honorary Secretary stated that he had. at the request of 
the last meeUng of the Council of the Socletr, written to Oor. 
emment asking whether the Society would have accommodation in 
the now Museum when the building was completed; and the repU 
was that the Asiatic Society would be accommodated in the Refer¬ 
ence Library; and the Room was marked off on the plan (laid on 
the table for the information of members) as the “ Reference Li- 
brary and Asiatic Society's Library.” This would bo a great 
adrantago to the Society, and their warmest thanks were due to 
the Government. 


With regard to the two volumes of ” Misw'llancous Papon, 
relating to Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula,” shortly to be 
published for the Society by Messrs. TrPb.veb & Co., and referre.1 
to in the Report, tbe sheets received up to date were laid on the 
table, and it was stated that the publication would be uniform, 
in pneral get-up. binding and finish, with TaCBiara’s “ Oriental 
Series,” specimens of which were exhibited. 

The following new members were unanimously elected :_ 

PropoBcl by Sir. E. ABSAnaMsox. seconded bv Mr. S. E. 
DaLaTiiPLR.—Capt. R. D. Beestox. 


Hon bU A\. E. MAXWEL^-thc Hon'blo J. W. Itossra. 

Tbe next business being to elect off..-er* for the rear to replace 
tho out-gotug officers,— ' * 


i.. p^,S;']d!r.Tr*T"’.'r "" " 

literarr work for tb. any special scientific or 

it. o^Ll been willing to further 

Hon'blo J. F. DiSaox c v o ^ Secretary (the 

confidcntlv not onlv for the ‘he Society might look 

««uy for the moral support which they had received 


PBOCXKsnrct. 


xiii 


from former Colonial Secretarien, bat^ (judging from the cordial 
•upport which in Cojrlon ho had given to Oriental reaearcb and the 
active part he had taken in the work of the Branch of the Boval 
Aaiatic Society there) for active cooperation in the work of the 
Society. He bad now the honour to propose him^aa^President for 
the year. 

The election by ballot waa then pmcee<]e4l with, with the fol- 
lowing result : — 

Prfrident . The Ilon'ble J. F. Dickbo^v, c.m.o. 

Viee.Frendtnt, Singapore ,... W. A. Pickoino, Esquire, c.«.a. 

Viee.Preiident, Penang, ... D. Looaw, Eaquire. 

Bonorarg Secretary, ... The Hon’ble W. E. JrAXWEi.t,c.V.o. 

Bonorary Treatnrer, ... E. Koaa, Eiwjuire. 


f A. Ksioirr, Esquire. 
I Dr. N. B. DE5jrTs. 


Councillor*, 


1 


H. L. XoBOxna, ^juire. 
R. W. IIi'LLrrr, Esquire. 
J. Hiller, Esquire. 


The President said he was very much obliged to the gentle¬ 
men present for the honour they had done him in electing him. 
He would have been reiy glad if they had elected one who had 
distinguished himself by good services to the Society, but aa they 
had chosen to adhere to the rule of having the Colonial SecreUry 
as President, he would only say that his services would be always 
willingly placed at their disposal, and he would be glad if in any 
way he could assist in furthering its ends. His Oriental studies 
wUch Mr. Maxwell had too kindly alluded to, had been in a direc’ 
tion which be feared could not be Uken as leading to resulU which 
would recommend themselves as interesting to a Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society situated in Singapore. They had been main- 
ly confined to a study of the BuddhUt scriptures iu the original 
PJi with a view to arriving at, and properly understanding, the 
origin and the pure principles of Buddhism ; but with the help 
of the older members of the Singapore Branch bo hoped to 


xir 


PIOOKEStXOB. 


' take an active intcreat in the subjects which came before them 
from time to time, and as he came to a more perfect understanding 
of them, to take part in the conaidoration of the same and of such 
matters of research as might be connected with them. (Applause.) 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. Pfcmuusoi 
the Singapore Vice-President. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

FOB THE YEAR 1»85. 


The Council for 1885, on retiring, hare, they bvUoro, a satu* 
factory Report to lay before the Society. 

During the year, the following new members have been elected 
provisionally by the Council, subject to conUrmation at a general 
meeting:—the llon’ble J. F. DicEsor, c.m.q., J. B. Elcch, &q.. A. 
IUle, Esq., Dr. Dnreax Scott, II. Curroao, Esq., A. Gextlk, 
Ewi.T.L. Oosuxo, Esq. 

The following member has been removed by death during the 
year 1885—Sir Uiket St. Geoboe Obd. 

The Council are glad to announce the completion and approach¬ 
ing publication of two volumes of Blisccllaneous Papers relating 
to Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula, which have been edited 
for the Society by Dr. Rost, and which are published by Messrs. 
TbCbxeb & Co. Tlio collection includes forty papers of various 
degrees of scientifie interest, extracted from Daliymph't Btperiory, 
Aiiatie Bettarehtt, and the Journal of the Aeiatie Society Benyal. 
A supply of copies of this work will bo sent to the Honorary 
Secretary as soon os it is published, and may bo obtained from Mm 
by members only, at 85 for tho two volumes. It is proposed to 
continno tho series by the publication of two more volumes in 1886, 
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and it is hoped in this manner to collect, in a conrcnient form for 
rofcrence, much valuable scientific information relating to the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

The Council hare pleasure in acknowledging the liherality of 
the Government of this Colonr, from whom the promise of a grant 
of iHOa towards the proposed publication has been received. 

In connection with this subject, the Council desire to suggest 
an undertaking which might, in their opinion, well engage the 
attentive consideration of the Government and of this Society at 
some future time. The Colony has no authorised Statistical 
Gazetteer, to wbieli residents, students, travellen and men of 
science way turn for authentic information regarding the Straits 
Settlements and the Native States of the Peninsula. Such a 
work should euibodr a full account of theso regions, their inhabi- 
tanU and productions, in the departments of Geography, Gcolog}-, 
Ethnology, Hcligioii, Manners and Customs, Histoiy, Arts, Monu* 
facturca. Agriculture, Commerce, Zoology, Ornithology, Ichthyo- 
logv, Ac., and should give a eonciso account of every town and vil¬ 
lage of imiHortaucc within the limits referred to. It would cany¬ 
on, in the Far Esnt, the work already performed in British India 
and Burma. 

In the department of Geography, tho Society has not been 
idle. Keccnt cxplomtious in Pahang and tho work of surveyors in 
the service of the Native States have added greatly to onr geogra¬ 
phical knowledge during tho last few years; and it luu l>con found 
}io«aible to make great improvements in the map of the Peninsula 
which was published by Mr. STs^irokD for tho Society in 1870. 
An entirely new map is now in course of preparation, and will be 
sent to England for publication in 18SC. 

"While acknowledging with thanks tho Idnducss of the Singa¬ 
pore Exchange, who have so often permitted the Society the luw of 
their rooms, it is gratifying to be able to announce that the Socie¬ 
ty will, before long, have a suitable room for its meetings. Tho 
Government have set apart a large room iu the new Museum 
for a Beference Library, and the Society will bo domiciled there. 


AjrTTAX »rPORT. 
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One of the membere of the Society reeident in Singepore, Mr. 
O. CorucT, hw obligingly taken orcr charge of the books and papers 
presented from time to time to tho Society, and has undertaken to 
hare them bound, labelled and catalogued. 

The publication of a paper devoted to “ Notes and Queries ” 
which was proposed in the last Annual Boport, has been carried 
out; and two numbers hare appeared. Tho Council hope that, as 
this publication becomes better known, the number of contributors 
and correspondents will increase. 

Numbers 14 and 15 of tho Journal of the Society were pub¬ 
lished during the year. They contained the following papers 

“Ascent of Qunong Bubu,” by Kcv. J. Tcrisox- Woods. 

“ Sea-Dyak Beligiou,” by Kev. J. Pcbhjim. 

“ History of Perak from Native Sources " by W. E. Msxwkll. 

“ British North Borneo,” by E. P. Ockbitz. 

•• JClCbn," by H. A. O’EaiE^. 

“ Journey Across the Peninsula,” by F. A. SwrrTK.xBXJi. 

“ Van Uosaelt's Description of the Mid-Sumatra Expedition 
of 1877-79,” translated by B. N. Bla5d. 

“Further Notes on the Bainfall of Singaiwre,” by J, J. L. 
WuKATnit. 

•• Hill Tribes of North Formosa,” by J. Dodd. 

“Genealogy of tho Boyal Famfly of Brunei,” by W. H. 
Tbkacbeb. 

“ French Land Decree in Cambodia,” by W. E. Maxwku.. 

“ Malay Language and Literature,” by Dr. Host. 

“ A Missionary’s Journey in Siam,” by Bev. O. Dabix. 

*' Talentyn’s Account of Malacca,” contributed by D. F. A. 
Hkbtkv. 


Tho Honorary Treasurer's Accounts, which are annexed, shew 
a credit balance of 81,018.00. 


W. E. MAXWELL, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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NOTES AND QUEUIES. 


HISTORY. 

2ii. Porak and Penansr in 182W.—Tlie following letter, the 
original draft of which wa<< given to me in 1879, shews what a 
good onderstandiug existed between Perak and the Penang 
Govemment fifty-six years ago :— 

From Sultan ABnixuin ]ilA\\nAM Shah. 

To tho llon’ble Joh.v Akpukson, Resident Conncillor, 
Penang. 

( AfUr complimmls.) 

llo it known unto my friend, I declare that situated os I am 
licrc in Perak I ucknowUslgc first of all the Lord God and 
next the Raja of Pnlau Pinang and my friend; certain it is 
that it is by the a.ssistanee of my friend on all points that 1 
om able to lire in Peruk as I now do, and my trust in, and 
alTectiou for, my friend are thms redoubled, without the tmalkst 
remains of distrust or suspicion, inasmuch as the source of my 
'happiness is in my friend's government and in the mercy, 
compassion and justice which have been bestowed on me, w ho 
om weak and |>oor, and bv which my authority has been 
firmly rstablishc-d for ever. Kow I have heard that my friend is 
about to return to Enro])c and to quit Pulau Pinang, and when 
the news was made known to me I was seized with grief and 
regret at this dispensation of God and the operation of ilia 
will upon His servants, for it bad never entered my mind that 
my friend would leave Pulau Pinang. I had thought that as 
long as 1 and my friend should live in this world there would 
be no one else on whom 1 should depend in this land of Perak. 
But now my friend is about to depart and the hope that I should 
continue to hold fust to my friend and surrender myself to 
his guidance is gone. What adds to my uneasiness is that now 
1 shall have no one to cliug to; true there aro numbers of 
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people in Pnlau Pinang, but they can never bo like my friend 
on account of my want of acquaintance with them. For my 
mend, on the other hand, I hare n |nire and sincere friendship 
to my lasting contentment, and since my friend lias protectrtl 
me, I have had no trouble or difficulties whatever. But nuv, 
by the will of God, the affection between us is to be severed. 

hen my friend returns to Europe, I shall be like a man who 
wakes in the middle of a dark night and finds that his light 
has gone out; or again, like plantain a garden which, however 
not the weather may be, arc watered by the dew which falls at 
TOrly daw*n and which are thus saved by the dew from wither¬ 
ing away; or, once more, like the wind named zauwar^cUmnk- 
ititn [“the unseen visitor"] * which comes forth from heaven 
and descends upon this earth at dawn, whcrcujion all the 
^wers in the gardens of the world burst forth in blossom. 
When the wind sauirar-el-mnknun returns again to heaven, 
the scent of all the flowers follows it and it is sweetened with 
their odour. So is it with myself and my friend: when my 
Wend is no longer here, I shall have lost the power of walk¬ 
ing, and there will be no dew to full upon the garden. But 
since it is the will of God, what more need I say, for my friend 
knows that I keep his iinunetions, and that at no time, day or 
night, can I be called forgetful of his kindness. God knows 
my heart and knows the distress I am in, having no other 
place to carry my complaints to w hen I am in trouble. This 
IS what I make known to mv friend. I send no present with 
this letter. 

^\rittcn on the 2nd Zu'l.hajah a.u. 1244, on Thursday after¬ 
noon (June, 1829). 


Ed. 


* • 


cy^ ( part. J) «rr»t, hidden. 
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Vl.sit or Lord William Bontiiick to Ponang la 1828.— 
Among the drafts of correapondonco of Sultan AiiucLL.iii 
Ma'adam Shah (father of the present Kegent of Perak, 
Uajn ^luda Ycsuf ) from which the foregoing letter has been 
translated, there U a curious one in which the writer etcuscs 
himself for not haring been to Ponang to sec the " Raja of 
Uengal.” He states that lie had intended to come, but only 
heard too late, from one Nakhoda Aumad, that the Raju 
Bcnggala had come to Penang vrUh a tteamer and had gone 
away again after a stay of three or four da)*». 'Phis letter is 
dut^ the 11th Shawal, 1342. 

£n. 

* * 

* 

^ ‘27. The Duteh in Pemk.—In a paper with this title, pub¬ 

lished in 1883,* no mention made of a treaty of 17-17, the 
fae^ of such a treaty-having been made having only come to 
my nutiep later.t 1 have not hitherto called attention to the 
testimony borne by the Malacca records to the tidcUty of the 
Peruk historian whoso native chronicle was so often cited in 
the paper mentioned. In “.-/ri/f/i Altarak’* ^j\) the 

Dutch Commissary, who visited Sultan Iskavdar twice (l)etween 
1756 and 1765 ?), it is easy to recognise Mr. Arv VeRUKcoaK, 
who appears from the ^lalacca re<.-ords to have been sent to 
Perak in the years 17-46 and 17-17 (during the reign of Sultan 
MuDAFAR SllAll). 

Ej). 


* • 

» 

28. Anrirnt (’hinese Colony In North Ilonieo.--Xo. 
1-t of the Jourind of the Mraits Rroncli of the RovnI 
Asiatic Society contains Mr. E. 1*. GtreUTz's sketch of Dritish 


• No. IQ Jontn., Str. Br, R-A.?., p. 2«fi. 
f S* No. n, p. 170. 
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North Borneo. Describing the population, he states “ that 
*' the natives u.se a plough and harrow and in this respect are 
“ superior to tho other natives of Borneo), although the h.hc of 
"these implements is said to have been introduced by the Chinese 
who, report tells us, at some remote period thickly populated 
" North Romeo." This reminds me of the very interesting 
work of Mr. \V. P. Groe.vf. veldt, formerly a Chinese Inter¬ 
preter in tho serrico of the Netherlands Indian Gitvemment, 
entitled “ Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca com¬ 
piled from Chinese Sources," which was published at Rntavia 
n 1877, and nppeans in vol. 30, part I, of the Trauaactious of 
ihc Society of Arts and Sciences at Ratavia. 

At pp, 101-103 ore to bo found a description of “ Brunei" 
translated from the Chinese, with the ix'morks of the able trans¬ 
lator. Perhaps rcsiilents in British North Borneo may think 
it worth while to osct. rtain if it is a fact that in former times 
(in the hftecuth century) u Chinaman reigned there ss King; if 
near the King’s palace the stone, with a Chinese inscription, 
mentioned in the narrative, is still to bo found; and also, which 
is the particular Dayak tribe in the interior that claims to this 
day to be descended from the Chinese who emigrated in great 
numbers to that country so many hundred years ago. 

M. S. 


UNGUAGE. 

20. Management of Klephants.—The Malays of the Peninsula 
have probably ac(|tnrc.l their knowledge of the art of elephant- 
taming^ from tbu biamcsc. In the S<{iarah Malaga, tho use of 
a partmular word of command is ascribed to a Miutncsc deri- 
>•-'‘0 of the elephant has, however, diminished in 
le 1 eninsula, and is likely further to diminish as the country 
18 opened iip, unless the Indian system of stabling the tamcil 
^mas and feeing them in captivity is adopted, instead of 
*5 . . P^^tico of turning them out, when not wanted lor 

» s ift for thom si lves in the jungle, simply hobbled by 
* Utiiss b MuUf ^ 
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the foreleg:) like donkeys on an Knglhb common. This, of 
course, means destruction to crops of sugar-cine and Indian 
cim if there be any within rea<?h, and becomes an intoicmble 
nuisance in cultivated districts. Under Malay rale,elephants ' 
were in use in Malacca and D'ALBUucKaqce describes tlie King 
of Malacca in 1511 as fighting on an elephant in defence of 
his town. In Province 'Wellesley, too, when it was part of 
Kedah, and even after tlio cession, before roads were made 
tliese useful animals were formerly employed. But in both 
these provinces elephants have long ceased to be seen. 

In Kedah, Pataiii, and in parts of Perak elephants arc still 
valuable and indeed indupe-usablc means of transport, and tlie 
natives of these States pc^css a good deal of infunnution, 
some of it reduced to writing in small treatises, on the sub^ 
jeet of the trapping and taming of elephants and their treat¬ 
ment in health and disease. Travrdling at different times in 
the first and last of the three States above-named, I have noted 
don-n the words of command nsed by clcpliantdrivurs, and now 
subjoin thcni. The majority of ^hem are not .Malay, but may 
be corrupted Siamese. The wo^a used in Kedah and Perak 
are not the same. 


Ed. 


M’ords or Command used is driving Elephants in Perak 

A.VD Kedah. 

Ptrak. 

Tee~tet ...Standstill! Keep quiet I 

TuAuh-ttthuh ... Go bock I Move backwanls ! 

Dee-*Iee ... Come close! (Used in calling the elephant.) 

Iltf'hee . . . (io on ! 

T'tabi ... Go to the right ! 

Ktomj ... Go to the left ! 

Kohot-lcohoi .. Go slowly ! (p. 32, m.) 


XnTBK ASD QUCRtES. 




Ch4n 


Rttbah 

Kw^t 


Onh 


Hoh-hoh 

Riap 


Tirum 
Tfnm pnttH 
Tah 

Paht^mhd 
Paha klong 
ChtNt 


Td-i 


Cheng 

Cherol 

Chang 

Tee-tee 


... Go carefully I (Used where the road isalip- 
pcry, or going down a atecp hank, ur 
through a deep swump.) 

... Feel ! 

... Pull down ! (Used in directing the elqihant 
to re move any atick or branch obstruct* 
ing the path.) 

... Push! (Used in ordering the elephant to 
push down a perpendicular obstacle, as 
a post, or tree, or stump). 

Stop! 

... Approach ! (Used in ordering an elephant 
to go alongside of a Malay house or 
pilau far. He will bring his head close 
if riap is said. For the hind-quarters 
the order is Riap bant at.) 

... Kneel down! 

... Kneel down lower! 

Get up! 

... Keep clear of timber on the right! 

Keep clear of timber on the left! 

... Let the howdali slip off! (The gamhala 
ia on the ground.) At this word of 
command the animal lowers his hind 
quarters and lets the retigka slip over 
his toil. 

...(Employed to make the elephant stop 
switchinit bis tail anil striking tlie occu 
pants of the rtngka with it.) 

Put the right foot into the hobbles (tenn~ 
liilaj. 

... Same for the left foot. 

... Lift the foot! (To have the se/iyZd/a taken 
oft'.) 

... Don’t! ( Used when the elephant takes up 
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water or saliva in Iiis trunk and sprin¬ 
kles his sides with it.) 

. ••• Let go! (Used when the animal squeezes 
\.he gambala’t legs with its ears behind 
which he sits.) 

Guliuy ... Itoll! (in the water). An elephant being 
bathed will roll when told to do so 
and will get up when bangket or tah is 
said. 

Kot, kot, loi,... (Used in driving an elephant homo if, when 
the ganibata has found him, he is too 
dirty and mnddy to be ridden. He 
will go straight home in front of his 
gamhala at this word of command.) 
Jiinnrj-rittNg. Let go! {Used when an elephant objecting 

to have the tali rdt (rattan rope jjassing 
under the belly ) fastened, puts up one 
of his forelegs and presses it against 
his body to prevent the rope from bcinir 
pulled tight.) 

Kedah. 

Go on ! Uev. 

Come I . Chee, Cham. 

Stop! ...Jloh. 

Turn ! ... Dao ( same for right or left.) 

Kneel down! . THrum. 

Get up ! , Puan. 

Move aside! (to avoid a tree), Pei, 

Come close 1 ... Chit. 

Pull down ! (a branch), A(h-idn. 

Pushdown! ... Kwft. 

Take care! [e^., in crossing a bridge.) Kog. 

Feel ! ( with the trunk) Klam. 

Climb! ... Kot. 

Stoop down ! ( head only, to let a man get up.) Lit. 

Lift up one leg! (to let a man get up.) Song. 

Uon't! ...Dei. o J 

Han't whisk the tail I Ti-i. 


% 
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Trompct! ... Jtiak. 

Salnara! {by the truuk.) Wei. 

Pick up! ... Jdn. 

Swim' ... CAm. 


UW. 

30. The Menangkabau Code.—A collection of regulations, 
sai«l to be the undang-undang, or laws, of Monangkabuu, which 
enilx)dy the hukum ‘adai, or local and customary law, ns 
opposed to the moral and religious law of the Koran, came 
into m V possession in Perak some years ago. Xewbold,* 8j>eak- 
ing of the Metiangkabau Code, savs that he failed to procure 
a copy of it, and was inclined to beiicro that it has been orally 
handed down and preserved in the family of the Maiitri or the 
Kaja 'Adat, to whom the administration of the laws is usuully 
confided. 

It in not likely that the version found in Perak is the com¬ 
plete Menangkabau Code. Malay copyists arc so unKcrupulous 
and dishonest in the matter of transcription, that it in seldom 
imssiblc to vouch for the authenticity of a manuscript. If not 
complete, however, it is certainly a selection of regulations 
from the laws of Mcnnngkabau, for the peculiar constitution 
of that kingdom is often alluded to. The collection consists 
of ninety-three sections, and embraces n variety of matters. 

must have been a sealous Muhammadan, for it 
abounds in quotations from the Koran and in instances of that 
dogmatic use of numbers in analysing subjects and proposi- 
•i*^*^*' ^•tes, onalities and oficuccs, which conveys an 

I ca of wisdom to Iho Oriental mind, and has done so since the 
days of Sonowox.t 

‘Avesua, wife of the Prophet, is quoted as an 
In Bn"t? qualifications of a wise man at ten. 

_ ° cr plac e seven arc enumerated, and a like numlxir for 
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those of a fool. Tlic virtues to be culti\*atcd by warriors 
(hnlubutang) are five, and so are the tokens of rank and breed¬ 
ing in youths, and so on. 

The 13th section states that in the year of the Hegira 1180, 
on Monday, the 8th Shawal, at the time of afternoon prayer, 
tlie Yaug <li |)cr Tunu of (iiinong llijau, Knja of Pagaruyong. 
was pleased to bestow thc.se laws, both for land and sen, on 
the four Sukns, namely the Imam of Snugei Trap, the Knzi of 
Podang Gcutiug, the Endomoof Surawasi, and tiic Makbdum 
of Nambak ((Chiefs and districts of Mtuiangkab iu ).* Thence 
they were distributed through all the districts and villages of 
Mcnangkabau, and throughout the length and breadtii of Pulau 
Pcrcha, t as a safe^ard against all evils in tliis world and the 
next. “ Their origin is from the Datoh of the four 8ukus, 
PrarATin Sabatano by name, that is to say, the portion which 
eompriset the customs which arc followed and imitated as pie- 
cedents. The law of God, on the other hand, came down to 
the Tumnnggoiig, who is famous in Meiiaiigkabau for having 
established the law of God, just ns Datoh Pebpatiu Sadat-aso 
established the customary law. 

These »nr{ani/‘Uinf<iti(/ arc full of wise saws which arc quoted 
commonly in IVrak, ami, I have no doubt, in other Malay 
kingdoms also, as proverbs. In fact, the language used is often 
so exccMivcIy' mctaphoriral that it liccomes almost impossible 
to translate. Here is a fiivourablc specimen :— 

“ In accordance with what has been said, if there be a 
Magistrate who upholds the laws in a country or village or 
seaport, so that the place i* preserved everlastingly' from tlis- 
turbonec, in the name of God susp< et and distrust him not. 
If he keep faith, if he hold property, if his conversation be 
in accordance with the custom-, if he weighs evenly, if his 
orders be just and proper, if the c/iiipak will some day fill a 
yantang, if he be consistent as the moral which says kicka- 
liehau, or the fowl which says kn-ku, the note being always the 
same though the meaning may vary, that is what is meant by 
jutt. In the name of God who knoweth.” 


* Fur a tkeleh of tlie OaU* of Mraan^kabaa and tho'titlra and poaition of iLe 
nuioiu cbvfa, arc Moca's .VWi'm, p. i 13. 
f Vamatra. 
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_ ipre I* n great want of armagoincnt, ponal proTisions 
•ettig antlered here and there among nioril diftoutnitioDB 
on cone net ond diitiea. Thin, niuoug other cireumstauecs, 
makes it ppoljable that the corajiiler has only selected such 
ns suited him from a larger work. Tho Perak 
iJtalaj-8, for wme reasons which I have been unable to discover, 
call this collection “Undang-undimg dua-b^Ias" or “ the 
twelve laws.'* Its pr.visions ore undoubtedly ancient, and the 
wm^rativcly m^eru ilatc quoted above must Ur Liken to Imj 
ttw date of the distribution of conic* to Chiefs bv a particular 
Itnja of Menangkttbnu. not the date of tho compilation it.-clf. 

En. 


FOLK-LORE. 

•^1. Legpnds of IVlriflod Ships. —In connectiou with the 
legend of C’hangkat Uanibian told by the KdiUir in the 1st 
nmnlicr of Notes and Queries { p. I'J ), attached to Number 
14 of the Jounial, I may nicution a few similar legends I 
have corac ucn»s from time to time. 

^ In JS71>, when travelling in .Johor, I was informed that 
(Jilnong I’nnti had once been a ship (its lorig ridgtr with abrupt 
fall hi tltc western cml readily suggests the idea of a vessel 
keel iipw.aidfc,, that uii anchor and rojic were to be scon on 
the summit, and that it was in some way cunucctod with Nu- 
khoda liAgnm, how, I conld not lArn from my informant. 
There was also some tradition that when Au/u (the source 
*** ) htx-amo Af/iV (the lower portion) and ciee 

r'tftt, the ship Would re-appear. 

In ropect of Ufm .ng Jhniiig, a Johor inonutnin near the 
aliang frontier, tradition relates that In time* of Hood an 
anc 'Or nttadicU to the mountain by a roptr makes it* nppear- 
anw to prevent the mountain being earrinl away. 

&ome way up the iloar river, above KuAlu (iViiif’iicl.eh, is 
a ro* callnl Bitii Jong, rest inbling a vcn.cI, bitd said to 

tailiTo^Tim Ugcnil*””* ^ awjuainted with the dc- 
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I may al$o, iu this connection, dninr attention to the way 
in which, in the lci;cn(l ahont Xakhotia R.\^m (p. 31) ), 
various jurts of his vbSkcl arc said to liave been converted 
into the islands Inng off the coast of Malacca. 

D.F.A.II. 

« « 


« 

3i. The Kcrik-Berik or UalM rik.—lately in Malacca,! have 
oJjsc-rvod largo tlocks of the bini culled birik-berik passing 
over the flag>staff every evening. 

The superstition of the Malays about them is roferred to in 
No. 7 of this Journal ( page 1 i) in Mr. Maxwell’s paper on 
Folk-lore. 

The Malays here call them “the dogs of the Spectre llunts- 
man ” { n>\jin^ bantu peatbiiru J. , 

They arc supposed to cause sickness, especially when met 
with at night. The sickness is of two kinds—one in which the 
sufferer voinits leaves, (!) and which is rapid and fatal in its ac¬ 
tion; the other in which blood is vomited, hut in this ease the 
patient often lingers some time, though death is sure to ensue 
sooner or later! 

I was told seriously of a man'who was struck by their influ¬ 
ence when travelling from .\ycT I’auas to Kesang in a bullock- 
about the middle of the night. He vomited leaves and 
died in less than an hour 1 ' 

Koth by night and day they arc a sign of storm. 

They cannot he addressed or hailed by night without danger. 

I am informed that they arc a)wa'}*s to be seen in large 
numlx'rs at the Screw Pile Light-house, which is 12 miles off 
the coast They flv about Ijotli by night and day, and are 
easily distinguished by their note, which is peculiar. 

I believe that this bird is one of the bee-eaters (Megopidtr) 
and shall bo glad to send a specimen to anyone who will iden¬ 
tify the species. 


II. T. 11. 
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Malarru L(>geiidK of N'ukhoda Kai^uui.—This i»er»on. 
according to native tradition in itorueo ( see Jour¬ 
nal Mo. 5, S. B., K. A.S., p. 3 r/ * * *** ey.) was the fifth 
Mahomednn ruler of that country under the title of Sultan 
Bclkeiaii. lie gained the name of Naklnxla Ragam,* it is 
alleged, on account of his numerous cspriccs, but what form 
they took beyond that of a fondness for travel and con¬ 
quest, U not stated. He is said to have visited Java, 
Malacca, and Johor, and to have conquered, besuKs the iuist 
Coast of Jk)rneo, both Shiu and Luzon. “ His tomb," says 
Sir Hfon Low, in the paper above quotctl, “of very ex- 
“ quuitc workmanship in very hanl bo-sultiu stone, still 
“ remains on the hill above the site of the ancient town 
" ( Brunei); it was probably imported from .\chin or Java." 

The following legend ])rofes.se8 to give an account of tho 
manner of Nakh6da lUgam's death. 

One day the prahu { vessel ) of NakhiVla Rdgaro was un- 
elnire«l at sea oil’ I’auehor ( 13 iiiilcs along the Coast N. W. 
of Malacca), anti he was in the cabin, his wife (1‘utri 
Ounong Le-dang,tho fairy princess of Mount Ophir) sitting 
by sewing. He tcasiHl her, she said Don’t bother me with 
“ your tricks, I want to sew now, and if I should become 
" lafa”f and you w ere pricked by my nce<llc, you might die.” 

Nukhuda RAgam, however, did not take warning, and his 
wife became /«/«, because he touched her in the ri!», and ho 
retrcivctl a stab in the breast from her ncctllc, which cau.scd 
his death. 

The princess then took u precious cloth and wrapped up the 
bi)dy iu it for a night and two days, after which the crew of 
the vessel and the steersman became uneasy, having noticctl 
that the Nakhuda had not left his cabin for some time. 


* Sdgam ( Snnsk ; raya) means—first, colour, hue; and second, 

the vanous cm<>tians love, jov, sorrow, anger: and so perhaps the 
idrA ftf A cApn<iouA or uncertain temper ariacii. 

*** ®f this peculiar nervous condition, which seems, 

with few cxraptions, to he confined to tho races of Malaya, sec 
Mr. O Brie.-* 8 interesting paper in No. U of this Society's Jour- 
oal, for June. 1863. ^ 
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And one day at noon, when some of the crew went to the 
ship's* well to hale it out, they saw that the water in it wxs 
red like blood. Then they stopped baling and went to the 
cabin, and said to the princess: “ Wiat blood is that in the 
ship's well?” She replied: “'Flmt is not blood, I was 
" cooking some spinach yesterday, and spilt the water, which 
“found its way into the well, that is what you saw looking 
“like blood." Then the crew went away. About three da}-* 
later they became aware of an offensive smell, on which they 
went again to the cabin and asked the princess what it was; 
she stud: “ I killed a rat lost night, that is what has causctl 
“the smell." 

The crew then left her, but began to talk amongst them* 
selves saying*: “ The carcase of a rat docs not ennse this smell, 
“ but perhaps Nukhi'idn R;\gam is dead, fur ho has not left his 
“ cabin for several days." 

When the princess found they all knew that Nakbt^a 
E igani was dcail, she began to be uneasy, wondering what 
%vould hceoine of her all alone in the ship, and her uneasiness 
increased when she heard their talk, each man wanting to 
take her for his wife. 

So, one night she put up her fairy garments, intending to 
fly awav somewhere, and when it was day, she called the crew, 
and told them to get ready a hoat and oars, as she intended 
to go ashore and bathe ; »ho got into the boat, and the crew 
rowed her to Tclok (Jong • where she landed and where there 
is a stream called, oftcr her, the princess’s stream. AVTicn she 
had done bathing, she colled out to the crew to go down and 
get the boat ready, as she was ready to return to the ship, 
and while they were doing so she put on her fairy cloak, and 
flew away to Gfinong Lfdang t ( Mount Ophir). 


* Ti^lok Qong is a bny at the foot of a hill Bonm miles further 
along the coast than Psnrhor, beyond Pangkhlnn Bfilak, which is 
twenty-two miles from Malacca by road. Some one is said, I be¬ 
lieve, to have lost a gong in this bny, but whether it was Xakk’ida 
Bsgsni's which went down at tbo time of the wreck, T do not know. 

t On making the .sscciit of llfount Ophir in October, 1S81, with 
Oovonior Sir F. W ti.i>. we hml pointed out to us as i'ln/M JpH(ri 
GsNosy Udaug (the door of the princess of Mount Ophir) a dark 
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Wlicn the crewsaw what had happened, they were all plungt^ 
into grief; mime stood gazing after her, others bcwnilOT their 
loss ; but not till she was lost to sight did they take to their 
oars and return to the tcsscI. Then they took the furniture 
out of her, put it iuw the boat, and abandoned her. 

One night a storm came up, and the vessel of Nakhoda 
RAgam was broken to pieces, and all that was in it was scat¬ 
tered about in all directions and was turned to stone. The 
utensils were turned to stone at Telok (xong, the ship's well 
became H£ilau Cpch,* * the cabin became Piilau Besar, t the 


cleft in the rock a little below a peak to the right of tho highest 
point. 

Oinong, mountain. Of tho wool Ir'Jang, various render, 
iugs have been suggested. In conoectiou with lU nicauing^hcpe, a 
verv good native scholar has declared it to mean “ aucicut,' but^I 
have been unable to Hud any corroboration of this view. Fa^ek a 
Dictionary gives tho meaning, generally, as ■* vast, extended, and 
this would very well apply to the wide-spreading spurs which 
radiate from the’central peak of this riut isolated amloraeration 
of hills ; an objection may be thought to lie in tho fact that, amongst 
tho, Malays, the *‘ Gilnong Lfdang" applies only to the topmost 
]KAk, but it may vciy well have been first named from a distance, 
though every peak has its own name amongst those who live near 
it. It remains, however, tho fact, that 1 have been unable to ob¬ 
tain any confirmation for this, or indecti for any meaning of tho 
word, and where Malays aro entirely ignorant of the origin of local 
names, it is often found that tlie aborigines first bestowwl them, 
but I have so far been able to gather no information on the point. 
As regards the name “ Ophir,^ it will sufiico to refer to tho note 
of the Editor on p. 8 of the first number of N. and 0- 

• Upik, tho sheath of tho betel-nut palm, used to make 
buckets of, and to wrap parcels or letters in. The ialond of 
this name now lies about miles from tho port of Malacca, 
and was probably once connected with tho Jiorthem end 
of tho town, 1 . 0 ., about tho time of ALBi'vrxBQVK’s romiuest of the 
place, though, within a century after, the features of tho coast 
seem to have materially altorcd. 

t The “ Big IslMcl," the largest of tho “ Water Islamls.” lying 8 
or 'J miles south of Malacca town. 
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couking-j)lacc Ix'oaroe Pulati Hunjut, * * * § the cakc-tray became 
I'ulnu Bangka, t the water-jar became l*u!au rndan.t the 
incensc-hurnor boeamo Pulau Serimbiiu, § aud the hcu-cuop 
became PAIau Buruiig. I| 

As regards the vessel of Nakhikla Ihigain, subsequent to his 
death, there is another ncctHint, os follows “ When M:\1an ^ 
J>^wa ( all alias of .\ukh5du RAgam) was pricket] by hi* wife, 
the Princess of Gunong lAlang, witli her netdlc aud died, 
there was a passenger <-n board endowed with sii|>cmaturRl 
power, and he refused to assist in the navigation of the vessel. 

Then the Juru-mildi ( helmsman) and the Juru-ldtu (who 
looked after the sounding) reproached this passenger, say¬ 
ing :— 

Dtiduk di pUang goyangan 
" Ddduk di tibd bfrlengkar 
•' Pnif kimhong iii katak dfngan dlar." 

i.e. —“ Sit where the plantain can be had by a shake and 

the sugtvr*cane Hr* in coils, you till you stomach, but only 
with frog* and snakes." (Meaning “your idle behaviour 
won't do you any good.") 

Tlic passenger caustnl the wind to rise and they sailetl hut the 
wind was so strung that both the Juru-miidi and the Juru^hdiu 
Itecuiuc sea-*iek, and the passenger looked after the sails, aD<l 


• Mr^atiug or drifting island, about 9 milca south-west of Ma¬ 
lacca. 

+ Jack-fruit {arSocnrnnt integrifoUa) Island, lying between 
riliau Ik'sArAnd PdlauUndan. 

I Pttdtin or Ondnn is a sea-bird. On the ishiid of this name 
is sitnated the liglit-houso ti u mile* .S.S. W. of Mnisrea. 

§ .\n island about seven mihs from Malacca on the way to PuIau 
Ihsar. It Used to be the site of a Lrper Hospital, but the iumaU^ 
have been transferre-d to Penang. Sfrimlum U probably from 
r'mhna, luxuriant, iu respect of plauta. 

■. I'.r., “ Hird Island.” 1 his is a small island lying off fbc coast 
near TClok Masa. a place about seven aiiles south of 3falacca. 

Tnibably an error for “ M.Uiro.” 
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iu sailing along the .sliorc, he grazed the tree-tops so thot the 
jib-boom cut them to one lercl as fur os Ounong PAIci, and 
they have uever been able to grow otherwise but in a stuntetl 
wttv since. 

I'here is another version of the same event, which tolls how 
the prahu of Xakhuda R.^gam was turned finally into 
atone, but docs not give the locality. It runs as follows;— 
Nakhuda Ililgam made his crow promise nut to take any 
notice of or exclaim at anything that might happen. One 
night, through a violent wind, the vessel went ashore and razed 
ofi the tree-tops with her sail, on which the cook came out 
of the galley and when she saw what had happened, she 
lost her head and exclaimed: “Oh, the vessel has got on 
shore! ” No sooner had she spoken the words, than the vessel 
was turned into stone. 

D. F. A. 11. 


* * 


♦ 

34._lVnang Ixwnds of Nakhmla Ragani.—The passage to 
which the Editor of N. and Q. draws attention in Looan's 
Joumiil of the Indian .\rchii*elBgo as hearing upon Nakhoda 
IkAgum is to be found ut p. 168, vol. ii, New Series. As 
there arc not many rcailcrs of this Journal probably who 
have that publiration, and ns it will likewise serve to make 
these few notes mure complete, it will i>c as well to iiuert 
the passage in question here. It runs as follows:— 

“ 'ITic ancient name of I’ulo I’inang was Pulo ku Satu * 
“and thus do they account for its derivation. A famous 
“ sea rover in days of yore named lUgniii used to trade 
“between Linga ( Lin;ga?^ and Kidda ( Kcduli) and tlie 
“ adjacent rivers. Falling m with no higher or larger iso- 
“ latcd island on the way than I'innng, he named it Pulo 
“ ka ratu or single island. The latter name was retained 


• I Jo not remember to have seen this form of the numeral l»c- 
fore; wonIJ have tieen the usual word for the signili 

cation hiilu-ateJ in the text. 
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“ till the lictel-nut was oiiItl\'atciI <»n the island after the 
'* * * § arrival of the Itritish, when the name was ehunved to 
“ Pulo Pinanff. * After Kilgam's days, and some time before 
“ the island bccamo famous as Pulo Pinang, the natives of 
“the opposite eoost knew it at Tanjong Panagar from trees 
“ of that name, t which grew on the spot where Fort Com- 
“ waliis is built. The inhahitauts of Province Wellesley 
“ speak of Pulo Pinaog to this day at Tanjong Panagar or 
“ its abbreviation Tanjong. The name may bo seen in all 
“the grunts of land issued by tTOvemiuent us late ns 1800. 

“To lUgam is imputed the names of all the hays, rivers, 
'• and points of Pulo Pinang. 

“On one occasion, when off the south-western end of 
“island his iiiif/i (ki’ndi) or water-p«it fell into the 
“ sea, and it was immediately transformed by the genii of 
" the place into an island which still l>cars the name of 
“ Pulo Kindi. 

“ On learing Pulo Kindi he pulled into a liay, which lies 
“ opposite iho island, and at the mouth of the river which 
“ flows into the bay he rclea.«rd a tame bird called Hayan, J 
“ and thenceforth the river has been called Dayan Lepas 
“ (or the free Dayan ). 

“ At another time, when off the point forming one side of 
“ the above bay, ho approached the shore for the purpose of 
“ landing. ITic sea was, however, too rough, and in pulling 
“ from the shore his liout was nearly swaiup^ ; she rolled and 
“ pitched heavily, and as RAgum was steering her off, his 
*• escrtioiw loosened the pins from his hair, the knot Let^amu 
“ undone, and the pins fell into the sea. lie therrforc named 
“ the place “ Gerattah Sungkul. " § 


* It was known by this name at least two renturica Wforo Brit¬ 
ish ocs'upation. See joiirn., Sir. Br. K..A.S. Mo. 10, p. 2M «.— Bi>. 

tConeelly /V«uya; it gives a useful and hard woo<l. used 
among other tiling* for carryit^g-stick*; the leaf i* us»*d irediciiuil- 
ly. 

* A sort of pamiQuet (piifttiem Othtchii). 

§ Sttmggnl, the liair twisted up liehind, a* by women. Grrial, 
in this ronnretion shaking, uscsl commonly for “ to threaten." 
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" On Pulo Bitting, * lie cnconntcre<l a hcavv pile, 

‘'ami ou |uwssing a point of land a short distanee Scyond 
“ the island, be perceived hi» wife sittin’,; pale with fear, so he 
"called the point' Puchat Muka,' or pale-faced." 

It is probable that these legends, or some of them, aic 
ancient, and that, the name of the hem originally connected 
with them having been lost, that of Nakhdda lUgam os a 
noted traveller and couqncror has been snbsUtutcd. 

The legend of “ Gf rtak Sanggnl ” { unless there is a slip 
here in the legend, and we should read “ his wife ” instead 
^'akhoda H&gjra himself), sufficiently points to the hero 
having been an Indian, ns no Malay fastens his hair up be¬ 
hind with or without pins, or keeps any to Ik* fastenoa up, 
with the exception of the Dato' of Juhol, that I ever beaM 
of. 

1). F A. n. 


3.1. Mantra Saiidaran.—Devout Malays sometimes, on go¬ 
ing to IksI, commit themselves to the keeping of the angels 
during the dork hours of the night, repeating an invocation 
which reminds one of the homely verse, familiar enough in 
Kngland (in which the four Evangelists are iutroilnccd to aid 
the rhyme, but to tlie utter destruction of the original sense) 
beginuing,— 

" Mathew, Mark, Luke and John, 

Guard the bed which I lie On.” 

'fhe version in u.sc among the ^Inlays run.s os follows :— 
Kn-ialuinu ’atryhnm, Jfri! Jibrail, Mitaii, Azrail, 

torn luuknttbiu jnhilin Jaga-Iah aiujiati takalinnjnngan 

tli-hfn hinehaua tnknliau jin dan munutia nampir knpadn Ja^iid- 
ku ; (/httili-l<ih aku didalitm kiiiidongnn kttlimtth, Lu' ilaha i/hi- 
Ihih Muhammad erraxul AlhthA 

" Peace be on ye, O! Gabriel, Micbscl, Israfil and Azrael, 
yc who free us from ignorance and wretchoilno^s. 


of bam?. 11 . 

T cal]«d s wiiiiir* ua^rwi *.—a apell to obtain prSnUioo. 
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Guard me, all of ye, and let no evil influences of devil or 
limn appnmch my body ! I take slieltcr within the enclosure 
of the attestation’. There is no God but God and Muhammad 
is the Prophet of God.” 

Ed. 

« * 


♦ 

flfi. Le^»nd of Toh Kuala Bldor.*— Once upon a time, a 
pocT fisherman (a native of Pasei in Sumatra), who hod 
emifputcd to ^the Malay Pcnimiula, lived with his wife on 
the bank of the Perak river. He used ta trap fmh in the 
river with all kinds of contrivances {hflat, ffertxjol:, huhu, 
.etc.), but this hardly enabled him to cam a livelihood, and 
he and his wife were so poor that they only hud one gar- 
meutt between them, and when one went out, the other 
was obliged to stay at home inside the inosquilo-eurtains. 
The tide in those days used to reach liandar Tuab, and it was 
near this place that the husband iLsed to go iishiug. lie 
noticed rcimatcdly that hi.s tish'traps hurl been interfered with; 
more than once he found a tuhu (basket-trap) that he hod set. 
taken up and thrown on the bank, or his hital (stake-net) 
opened and empty. So he dctemiincd to watch, lie accord¬ 
ingly squnttpd dowu in the water and hid his hciul under a 
kilitdi (calladium) leaf. After sometime, a Jin clothed in a 
green robe like that of a H^i and wearing a green turban 
came down to the water. The fisherman immediately diVed, 
caught the Jin by the feet under water and then rising secured 


* tbe Irgrod of BadaNG, tlir stnag man; Shhty AmiialM, p. C3; Jonrn. 
InJ. Arch., V, 218. Uyndf* et iUtori^a dr CArcUprt /mdim 

(Deirie), p. 76. 

f thr legend of CliE Pl^U JAHBAl—Xo. 9 Junrnsl, StniU Braneb, It. 


A.8..P.23. 

Xtiin Ham miri am/nit, 

Jarik ka-ata* dUkamtk trrikaka 
Jkrik kaUaaak dl-atat trrjmka. 


** A Mack mart cloth four ruLiU la Iroiflh. ni MJiDtjr that whicbcTct’ 
yon pulled it, Ibcte wss a deficiency to be covered in the oppoehe dlroctibn." 
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him. At last," said he, “ I have caul'll! the thief who steals 
my tish : it is you have taken up my ba»ket-trups ami opened 
my weirs." 

“ Don't hold me,*’ said the Jin. 

“ Why not? ’’ retorted the fisherman stoutly, '* I nm a vciy 
poor mail and yet you treot me like this,’’ 

" Let me go," said the Jin, " and I will give you whatever 
may lie the ncsirc of your heart." When the fi.sherman liad 
wished for some relief in his poverty, the Jin said " Swallow 
this” and spat into the fisherman’s mouth.* Then he said “ You 
will be the greatest chief in Perak aud your descendants for 
seven generations will be prosperous." 

After this the fishenuan prospered and grew rich and was 
eventually promoted to be Laksamanaof the countn*. lie was 
called by the people Ton Kvala Dii>or, from his residence at 
the month of the Hidor liivcr. The children of the present 
Ijaksamaua, Datoh MniiAiiMAD Ami.n, who is a state-prisoner 
at the Seychelles, claim to belong ti the seventh generation 
in direct descent from Ton Kc.vi..\ Bioor. 

Kd. 


* ♦ 


:i<. (aidegak tuiNi. —This is the name of a kind of shining 
worm sap|)osed bv Malays to frequent tin-fichU and to make a 
bubbling noLsc like a jiot of boiling rice. 

Kn. 


* ♦ 


♦ 

AS. Si'rawa lungiit. —“ The bixiid of disappointuicnt." (iir- 
rflicrt, a sweet dish maile of plantains, sweet ]K»tatoc» or bread- 
fruit : lanffut, to watch cxpcctoutiv). A Malay who has been 
a ousc where he cxpcetcti to te entertain^, and has had 

H. |v*309^ **^ '*‘* KauASG, Jottmal. 8uaiU Brsneb, U. A. K., No. 
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to ouino away hungry will sav tlwt he has eaten scrawa laii- 
gut.” 

Ei>. 


* * 

♦ 

39. Magir t’ircle —The efficacy of a lino or circle iiudcr 
some circumstances in keeping otTevil influences, is believed 
in by the ilalays. In Perak a spell known as *ilmn barit 
Jjaknaiuana (said to be borrowed from the Ilakayat Sri llama, 
the .Malay IlAmAyana*) consists in tracing a line on the ground, 
a prescribed formula being at the same time repeated. No 
cucniy, wild beast, or spirit can cross this line. 

Ed. 


* * 


» 


JO. l/<^tid of Kiilmitg Ajf. —Kubang Aji is a deep pool in the 
j near Belanja; it is famous for its fish. In the 

da\;B when the sen covered a great portion of the tract through 
which the River Perak now runs, there lived a Sakai named 
Si Aji who adopted the manners and customs of the Malays. 
He went on a trading voyage in a ship of his own, and when 
he returned ho anchored off Sadang (now a village many miles 
up the river, but then a soa-port). As he lay asleep in the 
^bin, he was wakened by some of his men, who said that his 
^thcr and mother (Sakais) were asking to see Nakhoiln 
Aji. The old people were already on board, bringing with 
them vanous dishes of such food as aboriginal tribes delight 
in—roost monkey ami so on. Tlio Nakhoda, seeing that he 
was put to shame before his Malay seamen, denied his 
parents, and ordered them on shore, saving ; “Do von think 
that my mother is a Sakai t " As they went on shore, the 


1 *.^*‘*' (qnotoa in 3Iabsdbn'8 Gnunmor, pp. 170. 173), whom 

to kiom ans iU»iTil«i a citvlo ronnd the honne in which hu ksres Sita Okwi. 
in orucr to prutect her from Alnhsrstja Bawana. ^ 
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woman called ont to him: " Yes, yon are my son," and her 
husband cursed him, saying: “ If yon arc my son, may your 
ship be wrecked.” As this curse was pronounced, the woman 
turned away, and there camo a waterspout, and the ship foun¬ 
dered. Two trees (pokok pau/ij used to be pointed out at 
Sadang, one facing the place where the ship ha/l been moored 
and the other turning away from it, which were supposed to 
be the metomorpbos^ SakuU. 

£u. 


♦ * * 

* 

41. Legend of Pulaii Tunggal.— When the sea covered 
Perak, leaving only tho tops of hills and mountains dotted 
abont over the expanse of ocean, like ant-heaps in a 
plain, there liverl on one of these island-summits a chief 
called Datoh PiJi..\c Tcxoo.il, his island being the top of 
the mountain now known as Bukit Tunggal. He is cele¬ 
brated to this day in Peruk for having discovered the secret of 
jierpetual youth. Coming home hungry one day, he called for 
his dinner, and his wife set before him a dish of rice. hen 
tho cover was removed, behold, the rico was as black as the 
crow's plumage f The slave-girl who had cooked it was sum¬ 
moned angrily bv the hungry chief, but she vowed that she 
had put no poison in the pot, and produced, as a p^^iblc ex¬ 
planation of the phenomenon, a wooden spoon* fashioned out 
of a stick of the black ( ritex trijoliata J,\ which she 

had used in stirring the rice. The Datoh, who knew that tho 
laffuniii has valuable properties, was satisfied, and ate up the 


* a WQo<2en stick sumctiiDcs uasd of s spoon to take rico oat of 

• potofbowL 

t Th^ niF ouuijr Malsjr rtoriet in which the Uigumii, endowed with niptic 

• P»'t. Fobbes found one of thw« fur east se the isknd 
rtJ^ru. Thet*. the Mtires in the vicinity of Uke Wnikolo that, at cerUia 

1'**^^*’ ■ wysedl trretnddrsly growa np in the centre of the lake, ita appsv- 

aiw twniB actotnpaniMi by fearful stoniM of wiuil and waves and the terrihed 
T!* ?; ■ T >»• mareins. On the subsidinB of the rtona, tbs 

/syssdi la found to have disappeared.—P obbm, JCss/cm Atekiptht*. *06. 
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rice, black as it was. After thin, be liveil to an unpreceJentcd 
n<{c, and it Ls said of him that, periodically, when the symp¬ 
toms of old ag;e would be^in to appear, and to onlinar}- ob- 
sQrvers he would seem to be about seventy years of a^c, his 
teeth would drop out and his white hair would fall off, to be 
replaced immediately by new teeth and black liair, and his 
youth would be renewed a<;iiin. When and - why ho at last 
ditsl, no one cun say, but believers in the virtues of the l/tfuiidi 
Haiti declare that his death happoncil iiof to nnj long ago. 

Ed. 


» * 

« 

Saiu? Keleiiihoi. —.\ legendary {)ersonage of this name is 
connected with various mytlis in the Malay Peninsula, e.g., 
the story of the mountain Giiuong Buhn in Perak ( see Malay 
Trovorbs, Journ. Str. Br., Il.A.fS., No. 2, p. 145) and the 
legend of the river Pelang-putu* in Johor, Id., No. 3, p. US. 

Further contributions to the folk-lore on this subject are 
invited. 


Ed. 


* 


# 


« 

43. Origin of Orchids- — Malays say that trees, shrubs, com, 
gntss, ic., were phintc<i by Nnbi No.vii. He filled the world 
with them, and Nabi Tuakal, who came after him and planteil 
ferns and orchids, isiuld find no room fur them except on the 
trunks and branches of trees and on the uneven surfaces of 
rocks, where they still grow. 


Kd. 
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SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

44. The Malay Ilowilah. —The contrivance placed on the 
back of an elephant to accommudatc the persons to be conveyed 
is a pair of rattan punnicrs slunf* across the nniroal's hack 
by stout cords. They rest on a pad composed of hides or other 
material. When women or persons of rank arc carried, a 
dome-shaped hood, or cover, is placed over the panniers. The 
following arc some of the terms used in Perak in r-onnwtion 
with elephant riding:— 

Itengkn ( Perak ) or Rcmjga ( Kedah ) the panniers. 

Chh’hnut, the rattan rope which fastens tli$ two iNiskcta 
together in front. 

Sfnam, the hide which serves as a path* 

Kitiin, a mat or gunny which goe.s under the hide. 

Shnp^m, a rope w hich is passed under the tail, and serves 
us a crupper. 

Tali nUif a rope girth or belly-band. 

iSi/sd remjka, the ]>urtion of the framework to which the rope 
girth.H arc fii.«fcncd. 

Tongkal, the frame. 

Ddgil, the rim. 

Rfiiill ( Kedah ), the rattan coni slung round the elephant’s 
neck which the gauibala holds between his toes. 

Koji or klip, the hood or trover. 

Snbkap ( Kedah ), a particular kind of covcrctl reiiggn. 

Sfngkiila, hobbles. 

Riling, loose or uneven ; said when from an iujudicious dis- 
trihiitioii of weiglits one {munier is higher or 
lower than the other. • 

KrrKok, a wootlen bell slung nuind an elephant’s neck. 

Kua^a, a goad. 


, tQI it i* soft ) ia errcrallr crrfiiTeil tu hJ<tc«: this 

twrk It frrrtn, tn« nOlrd " ' ' 

^ rsuli-tiUj the priiiiJtiTe woni firm which /itril, tiic lirllj.)»thr lUri* 
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Perenanff, 


jHidding compoHcti of leaves and brunches^ pbccd 
in the panniers to uiukc a soft scat. 

Kd. 


* » 


* 


4.V ’ Fighting Dross of the Jlalajs.—The fighting jacket of 
the Malays usnally has no sleeves. One kind is properly cm- 
hroidered with pious words or sentences and is called kaliimfm 
ranul Allah, “ the Prophet’s bcd-curtniij.” It is supposed Ut 
protcet the wearer from danger. Another kind is known as 
Irher bajii, because it is made of forty-four remnants left in 
cutting out the necks of forty-four onlinary jackets. Theso 
patches must l)c sewn together by seven maidens on seven esjn- 
scentive Fridays, and the jacket thus mode will be pellyat, or 
intrulnerablc. 

Kd. 


* 


* 


♦ 


4C. Malay SuperstitioiL'i.—If a pcTson visits a burying 
placo without wishing tho buried person happiness,* he will 
come to some harm ere long. A case is. cited of a white man 
who visited a kramal without wishing the buried person luippi- 
ness; that night he suffered from fearful dreams, and in three 
days be died. 

M'hcn a person u sick, it is the custom in some places 
to offer incense, and sometimes food, at tlie grave of a cele¬ 
brated person; should the sick man recover, be bangs a flag 
like a small pennant near the grave stone.t 
On the banks of the Johor river, a white flag is placed 

* The lumal fonnals is ** SitUim 'nUvhim IkOck Ktamtit'—Xsi. 
t See Nfx S of the Journal, Straits itraarh, R. A.8., pp. itST, ?38. S mnug Ui« 
Mdajo, holy plarvs ore bui^ with tan ( left bj vnUrirx. Ka^ 

trcM sr« linbarly known in India, Prnu^ KthJopIs, Antrriis, and Wntrm 
Eurepr, JVtM. U. loU. Aa to rersia, ace OlLL a 77irrr of (iotdett NiaJ, 
JJ, M.—Eo. 
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at tlir oniJ of u k^lony to keep away the apirita that would 
otherwise frighten the fish awny. 

lu the time of a great sickness in a lampoitg, it i» be- 
liercd that u spirit—Sheitan or Tblis—has possessed the place. 
To free the place from the demon, a small ship U made, fully 
rigged and tit for sea ; in it scrcral kinds of food are placed. 
It is then exhibited in some public place, and the women and 
children sing a kind of incantation. The same night it is 
taken out to sea by the chief men of the kampong, a light is 
placed in it, and, the rudder being fixed properly, it is sent 
drifting away, bearing in it the evil-spirit that had caused the 
sickness. No persons but those in charge of the vessel aro 
supposed to leave the kampong that nif^t. The expenses 
attendant on preparing the vessel are met by a general levy 
on the inhabitants of the place infested.* 


(J. C. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


47. “Cliai Mui.” (Hok-kieti “Hoali-kooii**).—The follow¬ 
ing description of this game has been furnished by a Chinese 

inhabitant of i>incaporc :—This game is called Cli'ai Mui 
pledge in caps by guessing at fingers held up) in Cantonese, 
riic numbers shouted, II in number, arc 0, 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 
8,0. and 10. llie Ois called Tin Shdu, and the 5 is sometimes 
omitted by the Cantonese. The game can only be played by 
two persons. It is the number of fingers that is guessed. For 
instance:— 


I.— j4 and B arc playing this game. holds up o fingers and 

shouts the number 7, and B 2 fingers and shouts another of 

* * tiost, or raft, w calM Unekmmg ia Perak. One w«i aeenrod oa the 

J ® **** •nival of Britinn troone at KoiU Ksosaa in Docem- 

«r, ISiO, aul Miued much amuemeal in ih* camp. I have seen a iiimflar 
.^mony out on a Urce arak l.y the rhinrac o-rnimnniv in Malsecs.— 

See slae So. 13, Jottm., Str. Hr . R.A A. p. 331. 

Eo. 
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the 11 numbers; 2 + 5=7 fingers, the number A shouts, there¬ 
fore he wins the gome. 

II .—A holds up his fist (no fingers) and shouts the numlier 2. 
B also holds up bis d.-t but shouts Tin Shj'ni (nought). Hence 
0-f 0= 0 finger, the number shouts, therefore B wins the 
game. 

in. —A holds up his fist and shouts the number 4, and It 
holds up 4 fingers and shouts the number 5 or t) or any of the 
11 numbers except 4, then will win the game for 0 + 4 = 4 
fingers, the nunilxT A shouts, or really guesses. Hut if B also 
shout the number 4, the game is won by neither of them ; it 
must be continued. The loser has to drink a cup of wine. 

Oii.ES, in his *' Glossary of Heference on Subjects in the Far 
East,” describes " Chai Mni ” ns follows : —A game played by 
two persons at a Chinese dinner-party, or on any other festive 
occasion. The players look each other steadily in the face, 
and simultaneously extend one hand showing all, some, or 
none of the five fingers stretched out, at the same time crying 
out what each thinlc.’i will be the sum total of the two sets of 
fingcri thus cshibitc<l. When cither succeeds in guessing 
aright, his opponent has to eaallow a cup of wine ns a forfeit. 
Manr fanciful formulas, varying in different parts of the 
Empire, have been substitutisl for the more numerals which 
would sound harsh to a ('hinese car. The following is uu 
example of one of these : — 


— 

£ 5 ' 

=17C 

£-f 


one heart, 
two friends, 
three firsts.* 
four seasons, 
five sons.* 
six cardinals.' 


M.—Fimt on Uk Ikt st the three grrat pahlio examinations 
y — AUmlilg to the five MMU ot Tos TK.X.8IIAX, who all took hl^b <lr|;reea. 
e . — The six oanlinal point*—north, Mrath, cast, we»t, altont, bM below. 
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seven change'iblcs.*^ 

Afili 

eight genii.' 


nine long./ 


ten complete. 

and 



hands opposite. 


the latter being uied when one player bolds out his closed fist 
and expects his ailversarj' to do the same.’’ 

It has been necessary to regulate this game in Hongkong:— 
" Kvorv person shall be liable to a [leniilfy not exceeding 
ten dollars who shall utter shonts or cries or make other 
noises while playing the game known as Chsi Mui, between 
the honnt of 11’ KM. and 6 a.m., within any district or place 
not permitted by some Regulation of the Goramor in Coun¬ 
cil."— lloitijkoiiy Ordinance, No. 2 of 1872. 


W. A. P. 


[ ThU ia tha momi of tbe lulion*, known to iho Bonuuu as micart di}itU. 
“ Momt w thn piutlina of tho tlrhiklnx sliop in China as in Itolr. awl may 
fnsrhaps Imi rcckoao<l amon;; tho iisms of cultiiiv which tho OiinOM hoTO 
horrusml from the viaUern Iwrhariaiut’'—E. U. TYton in lU- 

r/rtr. Msr, 1879.—Eo.] 


rf.—Th* HsTOD plooca of tha Chinaae poi«!e. 
e.—Tho oiffht Immortals of Um Taoist iniiyion- 


f. ^tj, nine, hero stanHa for^\, lotg, ia tha sense of a long life 


.VOTES AND QUERIES. 
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4**.—Daiiu liga —In Note 23, in the first number of 

Notes and Queries, 1 find that of the names of the four suits of 
cards, three are Dutch wonls corrupted. 

RelfH for Diamonds is surely the Dutch word Ruiten. Tlic 
diphthong ui is difficult to pronounce for one who is not a 
Dutchman and the sound would naturally be reudered some* 
thing like a iu hatl or e in bed. 

Oluht ; KaMatcar is the Dutch Klater or Klareren. The 
only change Ls the conversion of the r into w. 

Spades ; Sakopong is the Dutch Schoppen. Pronounce sch 
as sk and the similarity is at once apparent. 

These particulars, not mentioned in the note, may be worthy 
of being brought to notice. 

M. S. 

[ The Dutch had a small military post in Perak for many years 
and their commercial intercourse with that State was frequent 
thuut'li not continuous, as long os they held Malacca. Xo doubt 
the u.se of EurojK'an playing-cards reached the Malays of Perak 
through the Dutch. See Joum., .Str. Br., B.A.S., No. 10, p. 
245. 

Ed. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

4y. Arnionlan lascriplion.—The following is a translation 
of an .krmciiiaii inscription upon a tombstone in the old ('burch 
at Malacca.— 

Hail thou, who readcst the insenption on my tomb, 

Give me the news; what about the freedom of my people ? 
For which I am very anxious. 
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Hm there arisen among them a good deliverer and ruler ? 
For above all in this world, I wish this most. 

I, Jacob, the first to come to this place. 

Am of an ancient Armenian family. 

Am son of Shamier Suamikian, whose name I bear. 

I was bom in a foreign land, in Julfs* in Persia, 

I am now going to my proper place on cartli, 

In Malacca, in the 29th year of my age, 

On the 7th July, 1774, a.d. 

I am dying on the ground of which I am owner. 


» 


.’lO. Land Tenure in North Borneo.— Rice lands arc firmly 
held and highly priced, descending regularly from father to 
sons. On a Dusun farmer dying without leaving direct issue, 
bis nearest of kin, immediately on his decease, erects a stone 
or wooden land-mark, indicating his claim to the land. These 
ore to be met with all over the country, in some eases being 
elaborately carved, in others representing a human olligy, &c — 
T/te Brilhh North Borneo Herald, Oct. I, 1885. 

51. Kate of SpcfNi of F.lcphaiit. — Table shewing the dis¬ 
tance which a full-grown healthy elephant travels iii u given 
time at its natural pace. The follosring figures are the mean 
results of several carefully made observations on a measnred 
level road :— 


* <5 ““ CslmtU Armmlan* cont* fn.ni Jalfo, the Armupisn snhurti uf 

Ikpatan.—Ei>. 
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Minntea. 

Feet k 
Dednuib. 

EqaaK 

Milo*. 

Fort. 

Deoioiala. 

, 

SC4.90 




3 


539 JO 




O 

QO 

3 

794.70 





4 

10C9.60 





6 

13S4.43 




I 

6 

1S89J3 




o 

7 

1S34J3 




3 

• 

H 

S119.1S 





9 

S3S4.03 





10 

9048.93 





IS 

.3973J6 





SO 

6397.79 




r 

S3 

0633.23 


1 

535 

■90 ^ 

.30 

7940.66 


1 

1869 


33 

9371.08 

_ 

1 

3184 

.08 • 

40 

1U393JI 


1 

4306 


43 

11019.94 


1 

3833 

M 

SO 

1SS44J7 


«• 

1070 

J7 

33 

14368.90 


2 

2394 

.80 

tiU 

1S893J0 > 


3719 

.30 

8«coiul* 






‘ .3 

22.07 





10 

44.15 





SO 

88.30 






132.46 





40 

17a60 





SO 

220.76 

• 




00 

364.90 






Note. —To obtain the above results, an elephant should not 
travel longer than sir hotrrt per dap, and ihould be fed before 
itarting. 

A. J. L. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

-:o:- 

BOT.ANY. 

52. Tlie Lngiindi.—la Njtes and Qucricji No. 2, .Straita 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, page 50, the layunii is 
hotanically styled Ui/cjt trifuUati: the*Editor roust have meant 
Vitex trifolia as no lller trifoliata exists. My iropression is 
that the Alabyan lagundi, rather than to Fitaz trifolia, is re¬ 
ferable to Vitex neguada, and both are reported to possess 
medicinal properties. 


B. S. 

• • 

« 

53. The Ipoh Tree. —There is a note under this heading 
in No. 8 of the Journal of the Straiu Branch of the Ror^ 
.\8iatic Society by Sir Iltjcn Low. 

Since then I have hotl the good fortune to find a tree in 
fruit at Muar on the Pins River and collected botanical 
specimens, which 1 forwarded to Kew and which were identified 
as Anitaria tori'caria by Professor R. Thiseltox Dver. 

The apecimcDS that were sent by Sir Mean Low to Kew 
and which Pnifc^r Oliver says were less glabrous than the 
typical Kew specimens, wore young rank shooto from a tree 
which had been cut down and hod sprouted out again. Shoots 
so produced often differ very much in character from those 
put forth in a normal manner. The leaves which I sent were 
only slightly birante. There is, therefore, no reason to suppo:^ 
that the Perak Upas tree difliera in any way from the Javan 
species. 

The juice which was sent by .Sir IIuoii Low with the leaves 
was pronounced by Professor Ri.voer to be " abtoluUlg de$~ 
HMr of ftoitonon* propertira of any kind.*' On reccntlv 
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making inquiries of the Sakeis of Dipang, Kinta, I was told 
that the poison soon loses its power, but th it if it is heated 
over a fire, it then becomes as viruleot as whan first prepared 
and that it may be revived in ihii way several tima). This 
explanation removes the apparent contradiction in the state¬ 
ments of many who have seen tho poison used, and Professor 
Rimoee's report. 


L. W. Jn. 


HISTORY. 

54. The Stone Age in Perak.—Thongh neither Malays nor 
Sakeis seem to possess any traditions alraut the stone age, yet 
it is pr>bablc that the wild tribes of the Peninsula liave not 
used iron for more than five or six hundred years, that is, 
since tho Malays have been on the mainland; it would be 
interesting to know if there is any mention of people using 
■tone for weapons in any old Malay munnscripts. Stone im¬ 
plements, principally axes and ntizes, arc frequently preserved 
cnrcfully in Malay housrs, when they have in a great many 
instances become much prizetl heirlooms. I have at present 
collected twenty-two of these specimens and have deposited 
them in the Perak Museum at Thaipeng. 


A. H. 


[J^re are two drawings of stone impleaniis foand in tbo Malay Pcni' anla, 
Ui Eo. 16 of VHommt for ngi»t. 18 b 0 . yVagt it fiem oalU data Im vrttau'Ot 

JfotaiM par J.dcMuxgaa).—Eo.] r r r" r 
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55. Letter of the Kliig of Arhin to King James I.— 
A translation of this letter, written in the year 1614, is, 
according to Marsoe.v, to be found in Purdias. Ot this 
letter, Dclsubiek says :—Cette lettro sc trouvo dans un 
rceneil manust'rit de pieces reUtives h I'Orieut, uppartenant 
h la Biblioth^que royale, ct ayant pour tiire : Amhassade dr 
Turquie, MS. irungais, foods Saint-Germain, No. 778. * 

Is it the original or a translation which is alluded tof 


Eo. 

[SIbm this was in iTpe I hare heard from London that the paper referred 
to is merely a French tmntlation, protsibly from Pracnas. 

Eo.] 

» * 


* 

• 

56. Rembau.—Those interested in this State, an account, 
of which by Mr. IIebvey appeared in No. 13 of the Journal, 
Straits Branch RJ1..S., will lind the original liinlay version of 
(be Tromha Pvsakn Mruanytobau, the credentials brought over 
from Sumatra by Rajah Labu (the last Rembau ruler deputed 
from Mcnangkabau), in DcLtuRiKa’s LtUrra rt jjiicea diulo^ 
maitques, Paris, 1845. It is taken from a copy presented br 
Captain Newbcld to the Asiatic Society of Paris. An English 
translation will be found in Newbold’s Straits of Malacca, 
11,81. 


• « 


Ed. 


57. Sang Kairmbai.—A Kramat said to be that of Sang 
Kalembai is on Gunong Bujang, Malacca, near the north 
end of the mountain it is said that there are steps leading up 


Lfttraa it fiictt Hfhmatifan /tritt* en Malay, p. 13. 
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58. The Title ‘'Sang.”—la the title '* Saug” of Sakci deri- 
vaUon f Latt ly tl;cre was a Sakci Chief in Ula Kinta bearing 
this title, and the Chief of the Dipang Sakoia is called bv the 
)Ialays ■'Toll Sang, lla’ is n common Ulu Kinta Sakci titJe. 

ila' Sa'limpal, a Sakci Chief, is said to liave l*ecn a great 
friend of the Kinta Chief, ’Toh Saraja, and to have several 
times assisted him in his wars. 

A. II. 

1 TODtuM til Uiiuk, is B wunl of ludian oriKin. Tbe title U glrca hy 
XalBy liiekwiatts to beroee and gods. 0. Samf Stjtitrha, the first Mslajr 
who, I hsToeadcaruiirod to ^ow, is identioBl srith Jiinr.—Jouin. R.A.8., XIII. 
N.8.,403. 

“oAin.” in Sind U tbe “Sihili" of India; i>hil<dogista derive it from the 
Sanalcrtt AVdwi, a lord or moatcr.—BtraTuN. hind llc-vinited, I. 1^1.—Bo.J 


L.ANGUAGE. 


50. Malay Words of I’ortuguese Origin.—Writing in 
1881,* M. Akistidb M.tRKE drew attention to the number of 
Portuguese wonls which have been incorjiorated in the Malay 
language, and quoted CKAwruan's authority for the statement 
that Malay woids of Etiropcuii origin arc mostly Portuguese, 
the Dutch contribution being triHIng, and the English portion 
indgniheunt. He printed in alphabetical order a list of 155 
words said to be used in Malay and to be derived from Por* 
tugnesc, most of them being extracted from Favee’s Dictionary 
( ilalait-FraiitiaU). A selection of these are given below, classi- 
iicd under appropriate headings. It will be seen that the 
derivation claimed for them by M. M.vrre is not always be¬ 
yond doubt. 

Xaltical Ter.ms. 

Malay. Enolish. PuBTUouxax. 


*AbU 

Armailj 

*Ace$ 


Bills Abitas 

Fleet .Vnuada 

Heave up Avessas 


UHftie T/iwf# fninfam rt cm MmUhl*; Bnllstia d« U 

SoddU AcaiUmkqae Udo 01iii.o:M, Sm« tirie, tom« Icr, 45. 
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Nautical Terms,—C on/z/iW. 


.Malav. 

English. 

Portuguese. 

Balnk 

Felucca 

F'alua. Spanish /a- 
tuca 

*Bomba 

Pump 

Bomba 

Bordo 

Gunwale 

Bordo 

BornaJ 

Scupper 

Bomal or ombomal 

Bottetta 

Box 

Boceta 

*Boga 

Buoy 

Boia 

*Bras, bratnaii 

Brace 

Bravo 


Bowline 

Bolina 

*Falka 

Hatches 

Falaca 

*Falio brastoH 

Ijce braces 

Kalto braccar 

Ftuta 

Lighter 

hMsta 

Ualei 

Galley 

Gale 

Galiotiiig 

Galleon 

Galeao 

^iMHchnng 

Launch 

Lancb.ao, lanclm 

Markah 

Mark (on sounding Marca 
line) 

Pragata 

Largo ship 

Fragata 

Bu, rU deri tagar Reef 

Rizes 

» 

Sektan 

Sextant 

Sexton te 

Sitmaka 

Boat, smack 

Sumaka 

* Trinket 

Foresail 

Trinquete 


Of these words, those marked with an asterisk (*} may be con¬ 
sidered to he regularly incorporated into the vocabulary of 
Malay seamen. Wot^ like armada, tumaka, pragata, etc. 
are to all intents and purposes foreign words to a Malay, 
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though pragata occurs in Abdi'u.ab's autobiomphy. Baluk, 
baring regard to the final consonant, probably came to the 
Malaya fr>m the Arabic Mk, and not from the Spanish/a/vea 
or Portuguese falua. Similarly, sektan is probably a corrap> 
tion of the English sfxlant and not of the Portuguese ttslanU. 

Name of the months. 

Malay. E.volisb. Portvocbse. 


Agottu 

August 

Agosto 

April 

April 

Abril 

Detamier 

December 

Dezembro 

JuJu, Djutu 

July 

Julbo 

JuH, Djvn 

June 

Junho 

Marto 

March 

Maryo 

Meg 

May 

Maio 

Oktuber 

October 

Outubro 

Nubember 

November 

Novemhro 

Setember 

September 

Setombro 


Hero the alleged derivation from Portuguese is more thau 
doubtful ; January and Februar}* do not appear in M.Maere's 
list. In the majority of the names of the ten months given 
above, the Malay follows the English closely. The forms 
Julu and Margo are not in use among the Malays in the Straits 
Srttlemcnts; Fayrb gives March and Jutag, and though be 
gives the word Agottu for August, he says it is derived from 
the EngUsh. 

Instruments, Utensils, etc. 

Malay. Enclisb. Portuouebk. 

•Alabangka Lever Alavanca 

*Ai Axle Axe 


*BttHdala 

Bandera 


Cartridge-pouch 

Flag 


Bandola 

Bandeira 
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Instruments, Utensils, etc., — ContiHued. 


Malay. 


English. Portuguese. 


Bangko 

Bench 

Banco 

Berut 

Brush 

Brocha 

Biola 

Fiddle 

Viola 

Uotah 

BaU 

Bola 

Bontka 

Doll 

Boncca 

Bold 

Bottle 

Botelha 

Dadu 

Dice 

Dado 

Dedal 

Thimble 

Didal 

Farun 

Oren 

Fomo 

Oarfu 

Fork 

Oarfo 

Oa$ 

Gas 

Gaz 

Horloji 

Clock 

Relogio 

Jamlela 

’Window 

Janella 

Knreta 

Carriage 

Carrfita 

Kasrd 

Saucepan 

Cosserola 

Lantera 

I^amp 

Lantema 

Marmor 

Marble 

Marmore 

Mitrlil 

Hammer 

Martello 

Mfja 

Table 

Mesa 

Mitkal 

Jeweller'i weight 

Metical 

Piano 

Piano 

Piano 

Pipa 

Cask 

Pipa 

Piring 

Plate 

Pirea 

Roda 

Wheel 

Roda 

Sako 

Bag 

Sacco 

Tmta 

Ink 

TinU 
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Of these words, three— binu, botol and got —may be re- 
gardeil as being of English origin and borrowed respectively 
from briuh, bottle and gtu, and not from thoir Portuguese 
equivalents. The introduction of such words as piano and 
ga» into Malay (if they can be said to be domiciled in that 
language) cannot of course be ascribed to the period of Portu¬ 
guese domination in the Eastern Archipelago. 

Food, Clothing, I.mported Articles, &c. 


Malay. 

Beludu 

Berindjal 

Fita 

Kamrja 

Kapan 

Karput 

Kejo 

Kowelo 

Kubit 

Lingeu 

Mautegii 

Paong 

Peniti 

Prado 

Rett da 

Sapatu 

Saridimg 

Snpa 


English. 

Velvet 

F.gg-plant 

Ribbon 

Shirt 

Coat 

Cap 

Cheese 

Rabbit 

Cabbage 

Cotton stuff 

Butter 

Bread 

Pin 

Tinsel 

louse 

Shoes 

Sardines 

Soup 


PoRTUOUESI. 

Velludu 

Bringela 

Fita 

Camisa 

.Capa 

Carapu^ 

Queijo 

Coelho 

CoilTC 

Len^o 

Manteiga 

Pao 

.tVlfinete 

Prata 

Henda 

Sapato 

Sardinha 

Stlpa 
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Food, Ci.othing. Imported Articles, Sec., — Continued. 


.Malay. 

E.SGLISH. 

PORTL’CLl 

Cbapiu 

Hut 

Chape-o 

Trmbako 

Tobacco 

Tabneo 

Terigu 

Wheat 

Trigo 

Tingkal 

Boras 

Tincal 

Tualn 

Towel 

Toalha 

Chinelu 

Slippers 

Chiu^Ia 


On these words, it may be remarked that berindjat U not a 
Maluv word, though it is to be found in Favre’s Dictioni^. 
The Millay woril is trong and the word hrindjal has been im¬ 
ported into the Straits Settlements from Bengal by Kuropcans. 
Striding is probably the Freueh word tardinr, imported into 
the Straits of Malaeea by the agency of Kuglish commerce, 
like bitkut for biscuit ; it is not to the Portuguese that the 
Malays are indebted for the former any more than for the 
manufactures of Messrs. Huntley & Palmer. 

It is unnecessary to extend this list further, but few per¬ 
sons with any knowledge of European history in the Straits of 
Malacca will agree that polis and pos, obvious corruptions of 
the Engli-sh words police and post, arc from the Portuguo.so 

a ’ieia and posia ! Englishmen perhaps, will be inclined to 
ieve that mil and mrnit are more likely to be corruptions 
of mite and minute than of milha and miuuto ! So fiskal is 
probably the Dutch fiscaat (the Dutch establishment in 
Malacca in former days comprised an officer with this title) 
and must be subtracted* from M. M.arre’s list of Portu¬ 
guese words. And kamar, a chamber, is clearly the Dutch 
lamer, though kamra, the form of the word generally used in 
British India, is the Portuguese camara. 

It is not likely that polan or pulan, such-a-onc, is derived 
* from the Portuguese fulauo. It is perhaps preferable to 
derive it frem the IHnduslani/i/fflnfl, loth having very likely 
the same Arabic derivation. And while on the subject of 
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doced on the Straits Settlements?* lie belonged to the 
23rd Madras Light Infantry and was Aide-dc-Comp to Bri¬ 
gadier-General Wilson, c.b., in the Straits, where he seems 
to have sorvctl for three years { 1832-18^). lie appears 
to have been politieal agent at Kumool in the Slaclms 
Presidency in 1845. 


Ed. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

t»3. Death fWini Snake Rites.—DonbLs have been expressed 
whether fatal results have attended snake bites in tlie Straits. 
The following notes may help to set this matter at rest. 

A boy of nimut five years old, the child of Iluji Mam.vh and 
his wife Mexttmjh, was bitten in the back of the head by a 
hamadryad, of about six feot long, while goiug to get water 
from a stream at Riikit Gantang in I^rut. He died in less 
than an hour after being bitten. The snake was caught and 
killed. 

\t Kampong Krau, n village at the bock of Gunong Pon- 
dok near Qupis, a woman, the wifoof Kanda Kasih, was bitten 
by a snake, which was not caught or recognised, and died 
shortly afterwards. 

*** bitten in the fore foot by an unknown 
snake. Tlic foot and leg swelled t» an immense sixe, aud after 
Kj^aUo siippiiratioiis, mortification set in and the animal 
died. Ihc time between the bite and death wus four or five 
months. 

KuLor Jeleii of Rukit Gantang was present when bis 
ratber was bitten m the leg by a small snake about eighteen 
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inches long known bj the native name of Ular kapak sampah 
(a species of the genus Trimereturua).* The leg was much 
swollen and very pnnful, but the swelling and pain soon snb- 
sidod, and ho was quite well again in a day or two. 

Some months ago a Kling was bitten in the leg by a Bumja- 
nu /ateialus. lie was taken to the General Hospital, Tha- 
peng, and put under medical treatment, and recover^. A 
feature in this case was that a quantity of blisters formed on 
the leg near the bitten part. 


L. W. Jb. 


» * 


* 


(>4. The Bite of the Python.—A large Python which was 
measure*], with the help of some Sepoys to stretch it, and 
found to be twenty feet long, was brought to the Museum at 
Thaipeng for sole ; but as no arrangement could be come to, 
as to price, with the Chinese owners, it was taken away again 
into the town to sell, having becu nearly live hours in my 
possession coiled up in an open basket, with only a thin piece 
of rattan tied round its neck. 

.’Vbout half an hour after it was taken away, a man was 
dragging it along by the piece of rattan, when it seized him 
bv the calf of tlio 1^ from behind and held on till it was 
beaten off with sticks by the by-standers. Its formidable 
teeth made a largo lacerated wfliind, and the man hnd to bo 
removed to the General Hospital, and it was tliree months 
before ho was considered well enough to bo discharged. 

L. W. Jb. 


* [In Castob’s Catalogue the ular knpak appears as TVi^o- 
wefphalu 4 Sumatranut. Raffles.—En.] 
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SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

65. Birth Ceremonies In Perak.—The following account 
of the ceremonies performed in the household of a Raja in 
Perak, on the occasion of a birth, was taken down verbatim 
from the Ups of a member of the royal family in 1878 :— 

On the occasion of the birth of a child in the royal family 
{Sultan, Raja Muda, or Raja Bondabara) the following cere¬ 
monies are customary :— 

Three or fire eagrt femmei (bidan) are employed. A large 
curtain or cloth is hung from the roof. It is square and is 
taken up in the middle and fastened by a chain (gold or sil¬ 
ver ) from the roof, so that the corners and ends hang down 
round the bed of the woman in labour. (This is called pondong.) 

The bidan and a number of high-bom dames in attendance 
on the sufferer go inside. If tho delivery is protracted ( for 
which a technical word trat is used) it is customary for chiefs 
to come and ask leave to make vows for her recovery. They 
say: “ If she recovers I will slay a goat.” In token of the 
TOW, one of the female attendants ties a ring round the wrist 
of the patient. If delivery is still delayed, the husl>and or 
mother of the prinecas puts dollars under her back, which are 
to be given in charity if she recovers. There must be priests 
and orang ber-hantu present. The former repeat prayers and 
pious sentences (mayhratib ). The orang ber-banlu (dcvil- 
ilanccrs) pc'rform incantations to keep off devils. 

^ M bile latx>ur is going on, draughts of various kinds are 
given to the woman to drink, prepared bv all sorts of wise 
TCople. ^ These beverages arc called ealtuoA. If the child is 
TOm quiet and does not cry, the women say it is lemaa. Then 
the master of the house (the Raja or other) orders guns to 
be fired, gongs to be beaten, and a tremendous noise to be 
made. As soon os the infant cries, the women commence to 
sing (bvr-dabulj. Tlic child is then placed on a small mattress 
(katau ), on which cmbroidcrc<i cloths folded np aru first 
pla^. Its arms an pbced behind iu back in a peculiar 
fashion so that the elbows are dislocated. The bo<lv is swathed 
up with a white cloth from the feet to the neck. (This is 
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t&WcA bedong.) A little bruali is then dipped in a kind of 
black ink made of burnt shell cocoa-nut {pvaggoitg nior) and 
tlio eyebrows, outlines of the nose, chin, &c., of the child are 
marked in black. star is put on the forehead, and a spot on 
the uosc. This tracing of lines ( which is sometimes done on 
the stomach of a sick pt'rson to relievo pain there ) is called 
rajak by the .Malays. The tracing on the infant’s face is 
called totak Sufritnan (Solomon's charm). I'p to this time the 
infant has been tended by tbe family nurses, who have tended 
previous infants, or by the women of the honsehold. A suite of 
attendants is however now procured for it by sending off parlies 
of men fjutenk-jmrak) to impress nurses in certain kampomt 
and families which have always supplied them. The womim arc 
brought by force sometimes. They are called nanda (short for 
inanyda ? ) and their husbands niaiida. 

On the morning after the birth of the child, a salute is fired— 
nine gnns for the child of the Sultan, seven in the cose of the 
Raja .Muda, or five for the Raja Bandahara. Well-to-do people 
then flwk to the palace bringing presenu of cloUis to place on 
uic baby shed and little pillows, ncbly ornamented, for his use. 
Ao mosquito curtain may be used, but a cloth is strung upon a 
rattan cane and waved backwards and forwards by a female 
attendant. One relieves nnuthcr and it never stops waving 
(btr-kirap-kirap). ® 

The next ceremony is btysfiftkah ager $usu, "Women of good 
family who have young children of their own take the royal 
infant, one after another, and give him suck. Each of her 
children thus becomes foster brother or sister of the royal 
infant and they can never intermarry. To have this effect, pro¬ 
perly speaking, the royal mother should iu her turn give’ suck 
to the infant of the foster mother (this is called *tmpomia-kan 
sa~tutu or btr-hala» tutv-nia). 

The attendants take it by turns to watch. They sing and 
wave the fan day and night. When they bathe the child they 
sing the same strain (ber-dabulj, 

M'heu the child wakes and cries in the early morning about 
4 A.Ji. (dinaharij, the women change the tune,' and the air they 
now sing is called Utak kranji. The pantum is :— 
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Tctak krunji buat-kan tiang 
Burong nun torbaug sa'kawan 
Naubat bcNbunyi hari handak siang 
Bangun ungku mas tcmpawan. 

This is only the finit verse of about tea. 

Lagu pengolik is used irhcn putting the baby to sleep iprr- 
Ifiia-kait tidor). 

Kietik anak ndang $eni is the name of another tune which 
is used when feeding the child with |Kip ( made of rice and 
sugar ). One girl carries the child about and another fol¬ 
lows with a tembrib (brass dish) containing the pap with which 
she feeds the child from time to time. Ho is fwl in this way 
when about fifteen days old. The rico is pressed with a 
cocoa-nut shell. 

The following are specimens of the songs:— 

1 

Manggusta nama-nia kayu 
Oaun-nia luroh mcnclcutang 
Mahkota linia ^lalayu 
Turun deri Bukit Saguntaug 
Daun-nia luroh lucnclentang 
Daim punu di-raut-raut 
Turun deri Bukit Saguntang 
Kaluar deri dalam laut. 

2 

Di-ketik anak udang seni 
Di-tangguh di Tanjong Kling 
^ang-kah chantik anak orang ini 
Janggut iya mcniCling. 

3 

Ilir deri'Bfian "N 

Sarat ber-muat padi / many verses dcs- 

Putch saperti bulan T bribing all the cLarms of each 
Keniug buntoh taji. J 
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Landak di tcruhong 1 
Eijaii); kena jSrnt ^ 
Pandnk ki'ti ubong ( 
Panjan" kita kcrat. * 


This is the last rone. 


As soon as the swnddlinpf clothes cease to be worn, the child 
is carried about naked but for o cloth over the alidoracn which 
is called barut. 

Th« child is iiainctl before the uiabilical cr-rd is cut. It is 
cut with a sharpened Iratnboo {bila or tembilu), or bitten throuf'li 
bv the b.dun, Sonictiuics the name of the child is changed 
[ kalib ). Tiiis is done especially if the child fulls ill, an 
nnliieky name having pcrhn]>s occasioned the illness. The 
infant's head is shaved when it is about seven days old. 
Notice is given that at ab(>ut 8 a.m., the Raja will cause the 
prince's head to Iw shaved (raja hundak meuiukur putrn-nia), 
A pretty woman of rank is selected and is platml on the 
child's kaaaH with the bal«y on her lap. A b<*s is behind her 
and she is surrounded by women. On thcpc/fir/inn (settee) in 
front of her a silver bowl is (daccd. The chief women in tho 
palace then commence to shave the child’s head t iking it in 
turns according to their rank. liach shaves ii little bit. Then the 
handmaidens strike np a song ( tarik in/aHt/iJ called iimik 
gajah janian and this is the signal for nil the men to come 
forward and put money into tho bowl. Hundreds of dollars 
are thus piled up sometimes. All the women of rank then 
have to make similar ofl’crings. The inaag and pewintoh 
(tiiimes) are then appointed and namerl, and receive dresses 
suitable. 

After two or three months another ceremony, placing the 
* infant in the swing (unik buagan}, is performed. A trans¬ 
verse pole wrapped round with yellow cloth is fastened cor¬ 
ner-wise to two posts of the house and a cloth forming a 
twinging cot is hung from this. 

A httlei (hall) is then built at tho river side, it is in two 
ttages, the first level with the shore and the second just under 
water ro that the wonii n silting on it have the water run¬ 
ning over their knee*. The child is carried down to the lower 
platform and the upper one is crowded with spectators Whm 
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the child is thus bathed in the river for the first time, all the 
women sing fber-dabnlj again. A man casts a net below the 
btUei and if he catches fish it is a good omen. There is also a 
pavonmj (medicinc-mnii) in attendance who performs certain in¬ 
cantations before the ehild is put into the water. He throws an 
egii into the water and recites charms. Wlicn thn women return 
to the palace carrying the infant under umbrcllis, all the men 
follow. Ofierines are again requisite. The Imam, Khatib, and 
Ihtal, officers of religion, swing the cot and sing a hymn called 
Dnnifang Falhiiab^ after Katimah, the daughter of the Prophet. 
Then the women sing the l-igii pmgoUk. The men march in 
by tunis and place some money in the swing beside the 
child. The proceedings end with a feast. 

There are other ceremonies, dnduk /umbal (leaving a tuft of 
hair) and kachah lanah (touching the earth for the first time), 
but before the latter ceremony there is one cullc<l >k 
kandit or the appointment of youths fkandaj, whose office it 
is to bury the ptacrnl’i, and who thereby acquire a rclutiouship 
to the infant ruja. 

The number of kanda is usually twelve or nine in the Sultan's 
family, nine or seven for the llaja Mudu, and seven or five for 
the llaja Uutidahar.i. They are boys of five or seven years old, 
of good family. Men of good birth are only too glad to scud 
their sons for this ollicc. The llnja scdccts tho proper uum* 
her iind appoints one to be kapata, or chief, and a second who 
is called peiteugkoh. The inang and pengatoh wear kain gaii~ 
ehok and carry the end of their sarongs over their shoulders 
(meniampei or meniaadaiuj kain dukong). All the boys aro 
presentcil with a suit of clothes (pertaiin liirun ti</aj consisl- 
ing of three garments (ianjkofok, baju, kain), the Uiana is 
gaily decorated (hiag) on the occasion. The knp<da kanda I'ar- 
thcp/acen/a in a new earthen pot, the mouth of which isclost'd 
with a white doth tied over it (ber-gelnng ka n puUh), others 
Carry $irth, water, sugar-cane, ptratap (hghtetl eiiiIters for burn¬ 
ing incen-sc on), etc., every one has something. If a child is too 
»m .11 to cairv his share, his father carries it for him. The boys 
are »11 nss..mblttl in theitr/e.’. Several elephants ere prepared 
for the procession and their hea.Is and stems are painted and 
oraameuted with various designs and colours. The head of the 
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foremost boy (lapah kanda) is then cnvclojiod in a black cloth. 
All arc placed on the elephants anil the procession starts. Tl>e 
foremost bov carries theearlhcn pot {prink) on his head if lie is 
big enough,* if not his father who accompanies him on the ele¬ 
phant carries it before him. The kapala knnda has the right 
pannier, the pcaenjkoh the left. A suitable placc^ has been 
selected for burying the temiini and there it is buried and a 
cocoa-nut is planted. This cocoa-nut (sior ffojak) is the one 
which was taken to the rircr on the occasion of the infant's 
6rst bath, which has already been described. On it the infant’s 
foot first rcstcil when placetl in a standing position in the 
bath. Tlii'se solitary r-ocoa-nut trees arc p<iint^ out here and 
there in I’crak as tlic nior gnjtih of such and such a raja. The 
procession then returns to the palace. The kapala kanda, 
whose head and face are still covered with the black cloth, is 
led up to the infant’s bed and then saying “ Om perhak che 
ungku adek palrk ” he lifts his black veil and kisses the child. 
All the kanda arc thenceforward regarded as the bn»thera or 
relations of the raja. (Many of these details arc of _ Hindu 
origin. Tho bones of a dcccasiMl Hindu, aAcr cremation arc 
buried in a new rarthm reeael, and among the modes of cover¬ 
ing the spot where a funeral pile has stood is the practice of 
planting a trte. The mantra repeated by the chief boy in the pro¬ 
cession is probably a corruption of a Sanskrit formula. Many 
Malay mcntrnM t'omiuenco with the syllable on,^ the mvstic 
name of the deity among the Hindus, a word whiyh a Mulay 
pawang once explained to me to mean gnng jadi di-dalam ten- 
dirt, “that which originated within itself”).—Ki). 

* * 

• 

66. Sorred Filt'—In the Netherlands India news pub¬ 
lished in the StraiU Times of February 8, 1886, there is a 
statement which appears worthy of record among curious 
popular customs Speaking of the continued eruptions from 
tho Uromo volcano it is stated :— 

“ Whenever an outburst takes place, the natives around, as 
soon os fire comes down tho volcano, kindle therefrom the 
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wo^ they use as furl in cookery. The fire which the 
natires so far hare used in their cnokmf;-pIacc8 was obtained 
from n prerious ontburst in 1832. Whenever this fire in 
the healths went out from any neglect, it was never kin¬ 
dled anew by lucifers or other nicai.s. In such cases fire is 
obtained from the nearest neighbours.*’ 

A. K. 


67. Pela.s Xegri — In Peruk (West Coast, 3Iulay I’cniu- 
Miltt) it aaa tlie custom in ancient times to perforin periodi¬ 
cally t once in seven years or once in every ICuja's reign ?) a 
ccn-inony intended to insure the pros[)crity of the country bv 
the prupitiutiun of friendly spirits and thp expulsion of evil 
lailuenees. Tliis wa.s spoken of as pe/o* iieyri, the cleansing 
of the etmntry from evil (meniuchi-kan nrgri deri sagala 
(mhayn). I he (N:rcmony has Ijccn described to me as follows:— 
Ihe Uaju. chiefs and a great following of j)CO])lo assembled at 
a sedected sj»ot, us far up the river a.s possible, short of the 
ropids which impede navigation. Jerani Kfn'iigga was the 
usual place of meeting. There, a nnmlicr of h.nnboo rafts, 
some of them of elalximtc construction with houses on them 
( >a a yamlanyj were mode. The four principal rafts were 
« evoted to the propitiation of the four great classes of spirits 
m 1 crak, namely the JJaiitu lUinn, or tiger-spirits, the Jlantu 
the IIuuIh M„hyu and the Jin JUju. In each a 
num cr o patranyt, medicine-men, took up their station ac- 
co mg o the particular class of demons which they afleeted. 

preparctl for the l/antti Blian and on 
ita purtwsc, was placed erect with all 

U. bmichcs complete. It was fcept in position by stays rten- 

thoritrr P”^‘’^ion of rafts started down 

Jarnra way. Behind them 

(mennaji) Then ***'"*^ l‘<^>’»''ns engaged in religious exendscs 
aruThen theBnin e?®? “ ‘he mr«6o/"( roval band ) 

A. they float^^ sorts. 

A. they floated down the river with the stream, the chief 
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patranys in the leading rafts wared fmf-iam'eij white cloths 
and shouted invocations to tlic spirits and demons inhabiting 
the countty through which they were jiassing, inviting them 
lo come on board the rafts and eat what was provided for 
them. While thus engaged, the chief patrunj in each of the 
four spirit'iafts stood upon a slab of tin, which was his 
perquisite. 

A halt was made at every kampong on the river b^nks of 
sufficient importance to have a mosque, and at each a buffalo, 
subscribed for by the people (me-ripai), was slaughtered and 
the hcatl placed on one of the spirit-rafts. The rest was eaten 
by the people. The erremouv ended at £ra» HataA, a katiipong 
on the left bank of the I’ernic river not far from its mouth, 
where the rafts were abandoned and allowed to drift out to sea. 

Ed. 

♦ ♦ 


68. lA^nd of Toll 1'anglinia (lhapar of KInfa (called 
Ililang jatnu ).—ToH GiiArAK when he was about fifty 

years idd and whilst he governed Kinta from his A. mpong 
cnllcd Ka/tapang, was suddenly seised witli an nnoccountablc 
-desire to be always in the jungle by himself and refused food. 
Twenty or thirty people watched him day and ni^ht and very 
often brought him home against his will from his peregrina¬ 
tions. Hut one night, after the doors of the house hnd been 
securely barred, bis guards slept, and the next morning he was 
gone nlihough the doors had not been unbarred : after a long 
semx-h he was found above the ricc-ficlds of Pcngkalan Pegu, 
but he would nut return with the searchen. They followed 
him through the jungle and up to several of the limestone 
bluffs and ultimately be was found sitting on a block of lime¬ 
stone at the entrance of the cave in the bluff which has ever 
since been calleil Gunong Dato. From thence be called to 
them (hat nobody was to go near him nor to speak with him 
w ith the exception of one Tias who had been bis ianJ{/ nud 
was a great favourite. Thereupon Tondil ’Tias went up into the 
cave and saw and spoke with the Datu and saw moreover that 
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the cave wos^ famished like a house, nnd that a great many 
j^plo were in the eive with the Date, he also found out that 
the Dato wa'* married to a verv beautiful woman who was 
called by the pe-'plc “ Putri lirndang At/er Angair but Tandil’ 
Tias soon understood that these were not really men and 
woinen, but that they were the Orang bunyx" (spirits or 
faiidts) of the mountains and that they were onlv visible 
to him because he was called by the Dato. Then the Dato 
told him that he was to tell the 'Ton Puan and bis chil¬ 
dren and the people generally that he intended to stay and 
live with these " Orong buvyi, ” nnd did not menu to return 
again to Knnipong Kapayang, but that if there was any¬ 
thing that his people required, a tawjka was to be offered 
at the^ mouth of the cave, and he would help them in 
any sickness or any other matter. So Tandil Tias re- 
tnrned to Kampong Kepuyaiig, but after some time the ’Ton 
11 AN sent him bark to the cave with some presents of swccts 
and stri for the Dato; then Tandil Tias found that the Dato 
n upper chamber of the cave, but he 

ca 1* d Tandil ’Tias up the ladder to him, and os it seemed so 
very ccmfortablu Tandil Tia.s asked for and received pennis- 
sion to stay, and took a woman of the “ Omng buuyi" for his 

T't’ '■‘^*7 ^'®l'P'^y» hut what seemed very curious 

o andil Tias was that in three weeks’ time his wife pn*sen* 
c iim with a son.^ Soon after this event, the Dato ordered 
^^“tnpoiig Kapnyungnnd take some presents 
children ; he went, but before he 
tinrnrt,.nJ« Ttuodc him promise to return in eight days; 
Lefnrp 1 1 ^ f reckoning, and it was nine days 

nn and to the cave; he then found the cave closed 

Drnt hi but she replied 

lie w« t “* be had broken his promise, 

he suddc ^v asked to see his child, and 

to Kumnon^ kLn hesidcs him. He took the child down 

the breast when the child was applied to 

tic filter'icMlc, ilufd',I'cKd"T“Vf 
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alwnys with the s^rac result ; ns the child could not be brou''ht 
up at Kampotig Kapaynog, he took it Imck to its real mother, 
who received it into the cave again. Until he dieil about fifty 
years a'/o Tnndil ’Tias could always speak with his wife auil 
child and with the Dato although he never saw them again. 
Ton Abu Kasim, the grandson of ^Fon GnAraa, Usaid to have 
stayed two nights in tlie cave and to have seen and spoken 
with the Dato ; this was about thirty years ago before .Vbu 
Kasim went to Mecca, where he died. 

Tlic son of Tundil "Tias mid the “ Ornn t bunyi” was called 
Ddalim ; he became the elephant driver of the Dato, he used 
to drive a very large elephant whose f >otprints measured a 
cubit and a span across; if this elephant passed through a 
gnnlcn he did no harm, but th it garden was sure 1 1 bo very 
fruitful. Kclub Lembo.vo, when he first wont to R itan Seger, 
one night heard this clophint passing and the yambati singi>ig 
as he went, the next ra irning he saw the footprints close to 
his hut; the rlce>ficlds <>f Uetin Scgcr hive nince been noted 
os the most fertile in Kinta. 

Dvalim died when the first Europeans came to Einta, hut 
to this day fresh elephant droppings are always to bo found 
in the cave. 

A. II. 


MISCELL.\.\EOUS. 

69- Index cf .Asiatic Joiimals. —Mr. J. T. Cabi-etti is com¬ 
piling an Index of Asiatic Juunials, and hopes to have finished 
his work some time next year. The following are the JuumiUs 
he is indexing :—Jiturml of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from old scries, IS Jo, and uew_ series, 18c!4; 
Journal of’thc Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
from 1841 ; Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 
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Asiatic Society, from 1858; Jtmmat of the Indian Archipelago 
and Eatitm Asia, from 1847 to I*<59 (all issnctl) ; Journal of 
the Straits Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, from 1873 : 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Bnyal Asiiitio Society, 
from 1815; TrauaaefionM of the Asiatic Socii ty of Japan, 
from 1872 : Mndrnt Journal of Litrralurr and Science, from 
lH:t4 : Journal of the American Oriental Society, from IHtU ; 
and Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal', from 1832."— 
Athenaum, 2lth October, 1885. 


E.XTR.VCTS. 


70. The Borneo Coal-Fielda—Haring recently visited 
ionic of the coul'tiehls in the Ishind of Borneo, it mav 1)0 in* 
teri-sting to yuur readers to know the result. The subject was 
one of special interest to me, and its investigation was one of 
tin* principal subjects I profiosi-d to myself in my trnvids in 
the East. Just before leaving Australia, 1 hail piiblishc<l 
in the Procredinift of the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
a complete history of the known coal Hora* of Australia, and a 
review of its geological position. The relation of the Austra¬ 
lian to the Indian con] fli'ra is well known. It seemed hardly 
posi.hic but that in Borneo, where such oxtciisivo cool-forma* 
tions exist, sonic connecting link would be found between 
Australia and India. 

'Ihe subject is very little known. The late Mr. Motley had 
the management of the Labuan mines. His are the only 
^tings on the age of the Borneo cool which arc known to me. 
^ hat he wrote « qnotwl by .Mr. Wallocc in his work on 
Ausiralasia. He regarded the Ik-Js as Terliarv, and the 
ossi 8 as o spTCies of plants and marine mollusca now living 
spcnlts of cocoa-nuts and the potnlinr winged 
It in Borneo) being common 

din.Iv IZT} ‘I"'* l.eds eii- 

drift-wnod^Krn*^i ino*t rcccnt times from masses of 

coast in the ' ‘lo”^n hy tho riven and stranded on the 
f ay c traveller secs so often repeated on the 
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Borneo coast at the present day. He also stated that the 
Labuon coal was not, properly speaking, coal, but more bke 
drift-wood partially hitumcnised. 

Mr. Motlev sutecquently was killed by the natives at I5an- 
jennaWin. ft is now six'or seven years since the mines at 
Ubuan have boon worked. I am not sure that he lii^ the 
same impressions about the South Borneo as of the . 
Labuan beds, but I think I am not far out in thinking that he 
regarded all Borneo coal-beds as belonging to one immense 
Tertiary formation. 

Thc^ are few countries of the world, excent, perhaps. 
Eastern Australia, where coal is so extensively developed as 
in Borneo Thick scams crop out in innumemhle plac^ on 
the coast and on the banks of the rivem. In some of the 
streams of North Borneo I have seen water-worn and rounded 
fragments of coal forming the entire shingle bed of the chan¬ 
nel. In some places, again, there arc outcrops with seams of 
good coal 20 fect thick. The coal-forraation is the one pre¬ 
vailing rock of the coast. It forms the principal outcrop 
about Sarawak. At Ubuan, also, no other rock can bo seen. 
Lining the banks of the Brunei lliver, 1 only saw picturosq^ 
hilU of verv old Carboniferous shale. A1 the grand scenery 
of the entrance to the port of Guya is made up of ewarpment 
of cool-rocks. At Kudat it is the same, and so 1 might go on 
with a long list of coal-bearing localities. 

Now, in such a large island as Borneo, with such a »^ondroiw 
mountain svstem, it would be alisurd to suppose 
coal belongi-d to one age. Wo might as well suppow the *ime 
of the comparatively small islands of Great Britain, and jet 
whatT oivir that would be. In Eastern Australia and in 
Tasmania, beds of coal of verj’ 

I have found the same m Borneo. hether there is Urtiaiy 
coal or not in the island, I cannot say ; but there is 
coal, and probably Palmoxoie e^l, and coals ttc^^c 

castle in Australia, whose ^‘tioii ^ 

Palwoxoicand the Trias. To Icgm with Labimp . worL 

there have Wen long V 1 

filled with water, and the shafts have fallen in, so tl.at it is 

S To ir^^rsiblc to explore the mine now. But there is 
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pleoty of coal and shale on the surface, and there are csceUcnt 
sections on the sca-cliffs close by. The formation is a drifted 
sandstone with much false bedding. It contains not a trace 
of lime or any marine organism. Under the microscope the 
siliceous grains arc seen to be rounded. 1 think it is an Eolian 
formation with lines of rounded pebbles of small siKt!. The 
whole deposit is verv similar to the Ilawkesbury sandstone of 
Australia, which is of Oolitic age. In both formations there 
are roots and carbonised fragments of coniferous wood, in 
which the tissue is still to be traced. The coal on the surface 
is a truly bitumcnised coal, very brittle, and like what we get 
in the same rocks in Australia. The few plant-remains I saw 
were not referable to any known genus; they were like Zvgo- 
phyllites, and perhaps these are the plants which have been 
identified as wings of Dipterocarpus, which they remotely 
resemble. 

I saw no marine fossil, and the absence of any lime in the 
beds makes one think that those which were discovered did 
not come from any of the strata which arc exposed in section. 
Sir Hugh Ix>w, who resided many years at Labuan, gave mo 
some carts of marine fossils taken from the locality. They 
were casts not ea.sily idcntific<l, and certainly not like any now 
existing on the coast. The molluscan fauna of the locality is 
that of the usual Indian Oceanic tyj>c, with a slight admi.\ture 
of Chinese and Philippine forms. In all recent oeach-remnins 
in these juirts of the world there is a large admixture of urchins, 
corals, &c. The aspect of the matrix was not of this character. 
It was much more like a blue-clay such as we have in Austra* 
lia above the Mesozoic coal. 

On the whole, I am inclined to rcgnnl the Labuan bc<1s as 
of Oolitic ago, nnd not Tertiary. Of the >aluc of the conl- 
scams, 1 bad no means of judging. The amount on the surface 
showed that there was plenty to bo hud. Lubuun is a naval 
coaling station. Stores of coal arc brought out from England 
at a great expense for the use of Her Majesty's navy, nnd if the 
same thing could be got in the island the enormous advantages 
are obvious. I think it should be further tested. 

About fifty miles away to the south-east is the mouth of the 
Brunei river. Here the rocks are quite of a different character 
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und much older. They arc sandstones, shales, and grits, with 
ferruginous joints. The beds are inclined nt angles of 25 to 45 
degrees. They arc often altered into a kind of chert. At 
Moarra there Is an outcrop of coal-seams 20, 25, and 2G feet 
thick. The coal is of excellent quality, quite bitumenised and 
not brittle. The boils ore being worked by private cnterpri.se. 
I saw no fossils, but the beds and the coal reminded me much 
of the older Australian coals along the Hunter River. The 
mines are of great value. They are rented fur a few thou.'iaud 
dollars (by two enterprising Seotchnion) from the Sultan of 
Brunei. The same sovereign would port with the place alto¬ 
gether for little or nothing. Why not have our coaling station 
there? Or what if Germany, France, or Russia should pur¬ 
chase tlic same from the independent Sultan of Bninei ? 

The Sarawak coal beds I did not visit, but a collection ol 
fossils was kindly scut to me by the llon’blc Francis .Max¬ 
well, the Resident. I recognised at once well-known Aus¬ 
tralian and Indian forms, such os Vh'/Uotheca aiitlralia aud 
rerlrbraria. These are entirely characteristic of tho New¬ 
castle deposits in New South Wales. The connection thus 
establish^ between the Carboniferous deposits of India, Bor¬ 
neo, and Australia is exceedingly interesting. 

I intend to publish in another form all the observations I 
have roodo on the coal formations of Borneo and their included 
fossils. The main result of all 1 have seen may bo embodied 
in the following conclusions :— 

(1) There arc iu Borneo immense coal deposits of ver}’ 
different ages. 

(2) These formations extend from the Palieozoic to the 
Middle Mesozoic periods. 

(3) The fossils from some of the beds are specihcally iden¬ 
tical with those of certain well-known forms common to India 
and Australia. 

(4) The Labuan coals are probably of Oolitic age, and not 
connected with any marine formation, but apparently of 
Bolian origin. 

J. E. Tenisox-Woods. 


[JVa/«rr, 23rd April, 1885.] 
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71. Malayan .inliquitles.— om» dfm (htmd- 
iMcheii Arrfiipel and Attffrenzfudfu (febiefiM. Herauspfcgcbcu von 
Dr. A. B. Metkr. (Leipzig, 1884.)—The present sumptuous 
volume fonns the fourtli of the series being issued under^ the 
rnlighteue<l management of the Curator of the Dresden Zoo¬ 
logical and Anthropological Museum. These costly publica¬ 
tions, which could scarcely be undertaken without the active c^ 
operation of the general administration of the royal artistic 
and A..iontiiic collections in the Suzon capital, will, when com- 
plctc<l, prove a gre4it Imrui, csiarcially to students of eastern 
niitiquitics, and of the progress of human culture amongst the 
peoples of Southern .\sia 

This fourth part, so far complete in itself, will bo found of 
great value in elucidating the civilising influences both of 
Hrailnmiiism and Buddhism on the races of Further India and 
the Malay Archiiielago. It comprises nineteen photographic 
plates in folio, four of which are exquisitely coloured, with 
explanatory text and a map devoted almost exclusively to this 
important subject. Thus wc have here emborlicd at onec a 
descriptive and illustrated rerrord of the archieologicnl trea¬ 
sures in the Dresden Collection, which serve to mark the pro. 
gress of the arts in the Eastern Archipelago and ncighl)Ouring 
regions from the carliiwt historic periorl, that is, from the first 
contact of those lands with the Indian religious and artistic 
world. 

Tlic arrangement is thoroughly systematic and most conve¬ 
nient for purposes of reference and comjiurntiTo study, objects 
in stone, metal, wood, porcelain, and allictl materials being 
grouped wparately, and dealt with in the order indicatctl. The 
four stone figures from Java, reproduce*! on the first two 
plates, show at once the advantage of this arrangement. Here 
wo have on Plate 1 a genuine Rrnhmaniral Trimurti placed 
side by side with a full-hrenstcd female figure of undoubted 
Buddhistic type; on Plate II an unmistakable Bruhroanicuil 
Siva, again contrasted with the representation in high relief 
of two men, who, from their devout attitude and other indica¬ 
tions, arc evidently of Buddhist origin. Taken collectively, 
these two gTou]i8 thus present a striking illustration of both 
streams of Hindu culture, by which the island of Java was 
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successively flooded. On this point the Curator's remarks iu 
the accompanying text are highly instructive ; 

“The Ilindn antiquities found iu Java arc either lirahman- 
istic Buddhistic, or mixed. Brahrannism repeatedly occurs 
in its Sivaistic phase. BuddhUm. pure only in Borobudw and 
Tyandi Mendut (‘ Veth,' Java, ii, 172 ). is found mixed with 
Sivaism Sivaistic divinities sometimes surrounding images of 


Buddha ( 
at others 


[ Lecmana, ‘ Borobudur,' 441), Buddhistic figures 
encircling Sivaistic idols ('Veth,' ii, 103, 173), or 
else assuming monstrous lorms, such as often idiaractense 
Brahmanical deities (‘Veth, ii, 00, and Max 1. hie. Des¬ 
criptive Catalogue iu MS. of the Royal Ethnological Museum, 
No. 1404).” 

The greatest monuments of Buddhrsm appear to be concen¬ 
trated mainly in the central jiarts of Java, while thwe of the 
Brahmanical’ cult are scattered round them in all directions. 
Extensive Brahmanical settlements hatl already been formed 
ill the island long before the first arrival of the Buddhist 
missionaries, who, according to Dr. Mever, made their apprar- 
ance probably about the fifth century of the now era. The 
stupendous Buddhist temple of Borobudur, nyaUing that of 
Augkor-V'aht in Camboja, is assigneil to the eighth or ninth 
century. But no attempt has been made to determine the 
date of the earliest Brahmanical remains iu Java or the other 
islands of the Archipelago. They cannot, however, be much 
more recent than tlio first century of the Christian era, and 
mav possibly be some two or three centuries cwlier. It is to 
lie regretted that this point caunot be determined mth some 
approach to accuracy, for it has obviously a most import^t 
bearing on the iiucstiou of the migrations of the Indonesian 
races, and especially of the diflusion of the Malayo-Bolyne- 
sian languages throughout the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
Those writers, who are disposed to regard these es corop^- 
tivelv recent events, should at least bear in mind that there 
are practically no traces of Sanskrit or Prakrit elements cither 
in Malagasy, or in any of the Eastern Polynesian dialects. 
Hence if .Malaysia bo taken as the point of diswrsion west to 
Madatiiscar, CMt to the South Sea Islands, the |n>&nitioM 
must necessarily have taken place at some time before the 
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spread of Hindu influences throughout the Eastern Archiiic* 
•“go. 

However, tho^ collection is not conflnesl to Hindu subjects, 
and on Plate ^ II are figured a large number of iron spear- 
ucadA, some of which are undoubtedly sabAC(|ucut to the intro- 
Auction of Isl^m in the thirteenth century. Many of these 
objects, which were found in Jokjokurtu (Java), arc of sim¬ 
ple type, much corroded by rust, and no doubt of considerable 
anti(]uity. Hut others show distinct traces of damaskeening, 
an art unknown before the arrival of the .\rab.s, although now 
universally diffn.sed throughout the Archipelago. The process, 
locally known bv the name of pamor, cousista in manipulating 
steel and iron by means of acids, the designs being inlaid bv 
the priests ( Pfytfcr, " Sketches from Java,” p. 32). 

Conspicuous among the bronze objects is a magnificent lion's 
head of absolutely unique type and great size ( compass round 
neck 3-t cm., diameter 30 cm., weight 100 kilograms ), appa¬ 
rently from Camboja, although first discovered in Java. ITiis 
superb bronze, whose analysb yielded copper 92 .t9, tin 5 53, 
IcM 1*40, cobalt and nickel 0*07, iron 012, total 99*61, is 
referred by Dr. Meyer to the flourishing pcri(^ of Cambojan 
art M embodied in the monuments of Angkor Vaht, and 
would occordingly be some GOO or 800 years old. Front and 
side views are here given in half the natural size on two sepa- 
rate plates. From these it is evident that the lion is playing 
the part of a r^hasa or guardian to some Buddhist shrine, 
such as are found sculptured at Borobudur. Another rakshasa 

r, “ .k®”* ‘^•‘“racier is a wooden figure of Garudhu 

from the island of Bali, reproduced bv the new photot^ 

JhT^’ ^ rendered such valuable services^ 

the arts, and cspeaiUly to arehicology in Germany. Here 

“ “ winged Imman figure l»aring on 

wnded m front, have been preserved. It is desenbed as nei- 
L**’B,3i rh«c 7i,W*““°“ Brahman^l temple 

referred to the beginning Bm\'; 
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fair state of preservation of this wooden image bespeaks a 
much more recent date. 

On the ctmcluding plates arc figured numerous designs of 
bronze drums or gongs from every part of the Archipelago 
and Further India. These instruments, which play so large 
a part in the social economy of the Indonesian and Indo- 
Chinese peoples, are here brought together for the purpose of 
elucidating the obsenre and hitherto little studied history of 
their origin and diffusion throughout Sonth-Lastem Asia. 
Those interested in the subject will find much instructive 
matter embodied in the accompanying text. 

A word of thanks is also due to Dr. Max Uhm, the Curator’s 
able assistant, not only for his general co-operation, but more 
especially for the great care he has bestowed on the map of 
the regions in question. On it are accurately indicated all the 
places in Malaysia where Hindu antiquities have at any 
time been discovered, or where monuments dating from pre- 
Muhommadan times are found. 


A. n. KF.ANE. 


[A'afure, 26th March, 1885.] 


72. Roek-Pictnres In New Giilne^—A few years ago I 
mentioned in a paper in (Hobut ( Ixiii, 9-1) that Tn. B. 
Leo.n had reported the existence of pictures on neks he had 
aeen in the Ogar and Arguni groups of Ulanib (MUth 
of .McClure inlet), and that the officer in command of H.A.AL.b. 
Bafvia who ha I bom charged to make further inquiries, had 
not been able to find them. -A,t that time Mr. Leon s amount 
had not been published in the regular issue of the 
GenootBchap. Since then, however, explorations by Mr van 
Braam Morris, whilst on his vovage lu ^ew Guinea in 1883, 
and by some of the officers of H.N.M.S. &»inrong, have 
resultirf in the discovery of rock-picturea similar to those 
spoken of by Mr. Legs. The papers givmg an account of 
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these explorations ( including Mr, Leon's ) have been pub¬ 
lished in a recent number of the Tijdtehri/l roor Ind'uchr 
Land-, Tanl-, en Volkenhindf ( xxix, pp. 582-591 ), and an 
abstract of their contents may be interesting. 

One day 3Ir. Leon set out from the kampong ( village) ot 
Arguni, situated on the island of that name, for the purpose 
of fishing. In the beginning, on account of the surf, he 
kept at a great distance, but the third island of the group he 
wa.s able to approach. lie perceived the distinct representa¬ 
tion of a human baud, painted in white, and surrounded with 
red spots, and other drawings in white, which appeared to be 
meant for letters, though traced in characters unknown to him. 
Afterwards, on penetrating between two other islands of the 
group, he saw several hands, all similar to the first and accora- • 
panied by similar drawings. Ho was not able to land; he 
estimated the height of the place at which they were drawTi 
on the rock to be from 75 to 150 feet above sea-level, the 
hands being about three-quarters of the way up, and the other 
figures about 10 feet higher still. The hands were of all sizes, 
representing those of children, of full-grown men, of giants, 
and were in great numbers. lie fancied the characters bore 
some resemblance to the written signs in use amongst the 
Orang Kling, the Orang Jhigia, and the Orang Mangkatfr ; 
they were certainly not Jaran or Malagan. He was greatly 
puzzled as to how they could have come there, since the face 
of the rock was perfectly periicndiculnr, and without any pro¬ 
jections or caverns, so far os he could perceive. The only ex¬ 
planation he can suggest is that they must have bocu done at 
a time when that part of the rock-surface was nearer to the 
level of the sea, or the outward form of the rock must have 
been changed on that side by losing ledges or projections by 
which the native draughtsmen may have approached the place. 
It will be readily understood that the natives attribute thcM 
drawings to Katuak, the prince of evil spirits, who, in their 
opinion, has his dwelling in one of the small islands, nr;d of 
whom they are naturally greatly afraid. On another island 
Mr. Leon discovered a huge stone, which would probably re¬ 
quire half a dozen men to lift it, rudely shaped like'a bullock, 
and surrounded with several other stones, evidently armngctl 
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on some fixed plan. 

Mr. VAN Hraam ^roERis says;—On September 16, 18&1, I 
c**'nc to McClure inlet, and was told by the native chiefs tint 
tlic fi;:iircs I was in search of were to he found on Arguni, or 
the islands to the west of it. I discorered tluMii on n fiiiall 
island a few hundred yards from the mainlnud. The shores of 
both the island and the mainland rose perpendicularly fn»m 
the wafer, and in the rocky fa>-o of the former, about feet 
above high-water mark, the surf had eaten out an excavation 
from 3 to 5 feet wide, thus leaving a narrow platform, on 
which several small prahus were dopositctl, some of them being 
3 fci t long. Various figures were ilrnwii on the rock abovi^ 
especially hands, both of full-grown people and of chiMren.’ 
A hand had evidently Ix cn sketch“<l in out line from a living 
ne dcl placed against the wall, and coloured t • a depth of 6 
inches all around it. The native chiefs who accompanied the 
Resident faid that the remains of the Ilill-Papuans had fonn- 
crly been deposited here, but we-e now interred with Maliom- 
m>ili«n lites ; there were indications, however, that MniepnUiut 
had bta n recently balgi d on the platform. 

Though tho mo»t astonishing part of Mr. IjEo\’a report, 
VIE., the difficulty of drawing the figures on tho rock at a con- 
sidt'nililo height above the sea, is not encountered by Mr. van 
Biiaah Morkis’s exjicricnce, it is not provi-d thut the latter 
explored exactly the same place as Mr. Leon. Ilut just this 
point (the con-sidcrahlc ridtig of thei.'lands) is most pitinly 
staled with regard to tho Ko Islands by M-ssrs. Ai.Lini,, .don, 
VA.N Slootrn, Mcij room, and Dkijl, of ll.N.M.S. isrtwjarrtMy, 
which at the time of their visit lay off Tual (5“ 37'39* S. 
lat. IStl®-!-!' K. lung.), island of Litilc Ko. These gentlemon 
were invited by Mr. Lanoen, tho head of tho English settle- 
ment there, to visit with him the north-western part of the 
island; after hanng steamed for three-quarters of au hour 
they dropped anchor ca-a-Hx Kalumit, a village at the bn!c of 
a hill, about 2(X) metres high. They went to the top to see 
there some idols situated in a small settlement. I pass over 
this part of the narrative, and toko it up after they had des¬ 
cended from tho edge of the rock, where they had found a 
burial-place belonging to the kampong, which is on the top. 
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A tolerably well-mad*’ flight of ironwood steps allowed tlie 
rUitori to descend easily; after about half an hour's walk they 
came to the “ necropolis.” 

On the rock near it they discovered representations in red 
of various Azures—human hands, with the Angers spread out; 
imitations of human heads; a fight between mm armed with 
Urirniys ( = eutlnss), and other figures which they took t«» 
be representations of the evil spirits, outlines of ships, &c. 
Though the heads were rudely drawn, the hands, which were 
fewer iu number, were remarkably well done. The place where 
the drawings are seems to be quite inncccssiblo to human 
beings. In the rock ore also caverns which nro rather difficult 
to approach. In one of thcmi two gongs and some ]>ieres of 
bamboo were found f nt the entry f ragments of broki n glass 
had been spread, probably to prevent visitors from entering. 
It mnst 1)0 mentioned tliut the rock, from the base to the top, 
was coverc'i with sea-shells. Attention is repeatedly drawn in 
the rr'port to the eircuinstaiice that it seems incomprehensible 
how the pictures could have Iunju drawn on the rock, which 
overhangs. 

The natives connect the rock-pictures with the burial-place 
on the top of the cliff. Near the edge of the steep descent 
stand two houses, which serve as mortuaries, one being close 
to the dwellings of the natives, which arc surrounded with a 
stone wall. These two houses sre built of ironwood ; on the 
roofs there arc two pieces of wood, the one in the shape of a 
prow, the other in the 8hn]>c of a keel. On the latter are two 
figures, a dog and a binl; a stick bearing a niece of white 
cloth is stuck into the bird's body. The wails are 4 and 3 
metres, and in the shorter, which faces the sea, there are two 
doors, through which the cofiin is carried; inside this hut they 
saw two cofHiu with fruits and a bottle of oil which had liocn 
left for the spirits. 

The natives who called themselves Hindoos, or heathens, a 
nsme which of course has no ethnographical significance, but 
is merely tised^ to distinguish them from their Mahommcilun 
neigh^urs, said that when a dead body was placed in the liut 
the spirit was conducted by the bird or the dog on the roof to 
the caverns where it is to abide. In token of its arrival the 
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animal draws a figure on the rock. The natives who occom- 
poiiicd the explorers duist not set foot within the caves. 

It was also said that the binl and the dog were merely sym¬ 
bols. The soul of the deceased, on leaving the body, fliei as 
a bird through the air or runs as a dog over the earth, till it 
reaches the abwles of tlic spirits—the eavcrns—unseen by 
living men. Every soul that reaches this haven draws a 
figure on the face of the cliff, lu explanation of the contest 
between human Imlngs and evil spirits in the pictures, tliey 
said that the latter try to prevent the souls from reaching the 
eternal dwellings; but they c.uiuut hinder tho->e who have led 
good uu l honest lives, thoiu;h those who have done wickedly 
are curried off by the evil spirits. 

The officers, judging from the many articles in gold and 
silver which were found in the caverns, concluded that they 
must formerly have been uswl by pirates ns places of refuge 
and for hiding their stores, and that they were then nearer To 
the level of the water. On this view the drawings on the 
rocks would answer a double purpose: they would keep the 
superstitious from approaching the eaves, and would ahto act 
as a landinark for the pirates themselves when returning from 
SOT, and indicate to them the places where their treasure was 
hidden. 

Without hazarding any opinion upon such incomplete ac¬ 
counts, I wish to state, merely by way of summary— 

1) Tliat -Mr. Lkon’s evidence, combined with that of the 
officers of the Samaraiig, would seem to indicate that the sur¬ 
faces of certain islands in McClure inlet and of the Kc group 
have been considerably elevated. 

(2) That the rise ha.s probably taken place at uo distant 
date, but how long since cannot be determined until (perhaps) 
after close seicntific examination. 

(3) That Mr. Morris’s explanations, taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with the foregoing, suggest that the elevation is not a 
general one, but, though ob^*rved at distant points, is limited 
to certain i.sland.s of different groups, or even to particular 
■ides of them. 

KMIL ME'fZGER. 

!_ Nature, 9tb April, 1883.] 
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73. AHtronoiiiy. — VA'ith regard to tho new star in An¬ 
dromeda, Dr. Somes Tkomhoi.t relates tho following curious 
story in a Norwegian Journal;—" In the Uungariim perio¬ 
dical, Lotoncezi Phoniz for 1851 is a story by Maori’s Jokai, 
the eelcbratod author, in which he refers to this star. Jokai 
makes an old Malay relate that the evil spirit, Asrnfil, revealed 
to King Saol and his sons tho star in the nobiilu; and 
prc<lietcd that those who could not see it should die in the 
intp<>ndiug battle. Tho Malay also reveals the star to his 
listeners, and describes its position so accurately lhatthere 
cannot be any doubt of the Andromeda nebula l}cing the one 
referred to, although it is not named,*’ The story accord¬ 
ing to Jokai rests on n biblical or Jewish legend. On tlto 
writer of these linos asking one of the greatest living autho¬ 
rities on biblical research whether the Bible contains any 
reference to tho point, be was infonned that there is absolutely 
no such rrforcnco in that book and that it is hardly possible 

the nebula is mentioned in nny Jewish legend.I intendid 

to enquire of Jokai whether his story is founded on nny tradi¬ 
tion or only an outcome of tho author’s imsgination, but even 
sbouhl tho latter bo the case the story is a very curious one." 


[Nature, 15th Got. 1886.] 
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